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EDITOR’S  INTRODUCTION 


The  present  is  beyond  doubt  a  period  of  significant 
change  in  the  field  of  secondary  education.  Under 
perfect  conditions,  gradual  and  continuous  readjust¬ 
ment  to  the  changing  demands  of  a  dynamic  society 
should  be  characteristic  of  education  at  all  times.  In 
the  past,  however,  perfect  conditions  have  never  ob¬ 
tained,  and  in  all  probability  the  future  will  fail  to 
provide  them.  The  history  of  education  shows  clearly 
that  the  school  does  not  promptly  react  to  changes  in 
social  demands,  that  educational  readjustment  is  sel¬ 
dom  gradual,  and  that  desirable  changes  in  education, 
neglected  for  the  time,  gradually  increase  in  number 
and  importance  until  by  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
force  they  compel  extensive  and  radical  reorganiza¬ 
tion  at  irregular  intervals.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  the  present  is  one  of  those  periods  when  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  long-needed  changes  is  compelling  radical 
readjustment  in  the  secondary  school  as  well  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  system  of  education. 

Numerous  factors  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
need  for  extensive  changes  in  the  character  of  second¬ 
ary  education  at  the  present  time.  During  the  past 
quarter-century  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  insti¬ 
tution  has  undergone  a  marked  transformation  that 
necessitates  important  changes  in  its  aims  and  func- 
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tions,  and,  therefore,  noteworthy  changes  in  its  organ¬ 
ization  and  administration.  The  fact  that  in  the  two 
decades  between  1890  and  1910  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  the  public  secondary  schools  of  this 
country  more  than  quadrupled 1  is  significant  of  much 
more  than  that  a  larger  number  of  pupils  must  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  or  even  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
total  population  is  receiving  a  high-school  education. 
Such  a  development  is  also  significant  of  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  pupils  have  entered  the  secondary 
school  whose  different  capacities,  interests,  and  prob¬ 
able  future  activities  demand  differentiated  forms  of 
education  that  have  never  before  been  provided,  with 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  aims  and  functions  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  on  the  values  and  purposes  of 
studies,  and  on  methods  of  teaching. 

These  changes  in  the  character  of  the  high-school 
population  and  in  the  social  functions  of  secondary 
education  have  been  accompanied  by  developments  in 
the  fields  of  educational  psychology  and  educational 
sociology  which  have  vitally  affected  the  work  of  the 
school.  Thus,  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology, 
among  other  influences  may  be  mentioned  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  individual  differences,  the 
development  of  methods  of  quantitative  measurement, 

1  For  the  years  1910-1911  the  total  enrollment  in  the  four-year 
high  schools  in  the  United  States  was  1,199,469,  in  1924  it  was 
3,176,074.  If  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  included,  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  1911  totals  3,347,909,  as  contrasted  with  6,332,536  in 
1924. 
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and  a  reexamination  of  the  laws  of  learning  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  theories  of  mental  discipline.  In  the 
field  of  educational  sociology,  among  other  influences 
may  be  mentioned  the  reformulation  of  aims  and  func¬ 
tions  and  their  restatement  in  terms  of  modern  social 
theory,  the  social  analysis  of  subject  values,  the  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  vocational  training  and 
educational  guidance,  attempts  to  reduce  retardation 
and  elimination,  and  the  endeavor  to  extend  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity. 

Such  changes  as  these  demand,  and  at  present  bid 
fair  to  effect,  extensive  changes  in  the  entire  economy 
of  the  secondary  school.  Developments  in  the  field  of 
educational  sociology  necessitate  an  analysis  and  a 
revision  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Developments  in  the  fields  of  educational  so¬ 
ciology  and  educational  psychology  demand  a  reex¬ 
amination  and  reinterpretation  of  the  values  and 
purposes  of  subjects  of  study  and  a  redirection  of 
methods  of  teaching  them. 

When  such  important  changes  are  imminent,  there 
is  imperative  need  of  orientation  and  direction.  The 
series  of  books  on  secondary  education,  of  which  this 
volume  is  an  important  representative,  finds  its  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  recognition  of  current  demands  for  the 
reorganization  and  redirection  of  the  work  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  The  character  of  the  series  and  of  this 
book  is  thereby  determined. 
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The  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature 
occupies  a  unique  position  among  the  studies  of  the 
secondary  school  —  a  position  which  is  supported  by 
universal  recognition  of  its  importance  for  all  pupils. 
No  other  subject  can  compare  with  it  in  the  amount  of 
attention  directed  throughout  the  secondary-school 
course  or  in  the  extent  to  which  it  meets  (or  should 
meet)  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Its  economy,  therefore, 
is  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  in  the  program. 

While  all  recognize  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
the  mother  tongue  and  its  literature,  and  while  few 
question  the  justification  of  its  prominent  position  in 
the  program  of  studies,  opinions  are  by  no  means  unan¬ 
imous  concerning  the  specific  values  and  aims  which 
should  obtain  in  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  There  personal  bias  and  personal 
opinion  take  the  place  of  careful  analysis  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  with  resulting  lack  of  definite  objective  and 
with  emphasis  placed  on  this  or  that  phase  of  the  work 
according  to  the  caprice  or  special  interest  of  the 
teacher.  English,  no  less  than  other  subjects  of  study 
in  the  program  of  the  secondary  school,  requires  a 
careful  analysis  and  interpretation  of  its  special  values 
and  purposes. 

Such  an  analysis,  however,  with  its  consequent 
definition  of  specific  values  and  purposes,  can  accom¬ 
plish  little  unless  the  implications  of  those  values  and 
purposes  actually  operate  in  the  work  of  the  school 
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so  as  to  affect  vitally  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  One  of 
the  constant  dangers  of  educational  practice,  even 
where  correct  values  and  purposes  are  recognized  in 
theory,  is  that  the  organization  of  subject-material 
and  the  character  of  the  teaching  method  may  not  be 
so  directed  as  to  achieve  the  desired  ends.  The  criti¬ 
cism  that  is  at  present  directed  against  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  affects  particularly  assumed  values  and  teach¬ 
ing  methods.  The  teaching  of  English  has  not  escaped 
such  criticism  —  and  in  many  cases  doubtless  has  de¬ 
served  it.  Only  when  the  values  and  purposes  of  the 
study  of  English  in  the  secondary  school  are  properly 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  as  a  whole,  only  when  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  subject  matter  and  the  character  of  the 
teaching  are  adapted  to  develop  those  values  and 
achieve  those  purposes,  can  the  study  and  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literature  become  really 
effective. 

In  this  book  the  author  presents  a  theory  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study  of  English  and  an  analysis  of  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  the  subject  that  are  designed  to  achieve 
these  purposes.  The  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  writing 
this  book  and  the  design  of  the  editor  in  endorsing  it  as 
a  part  of  this  series  are  to  orientate  and  thereby  im¬ 
prove  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  author  has  first  clearly  and  definitely  outlined  the 
values  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  teaching  of  English  and 
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the  purposes  which  should  obtain.  On  this  basis  he 
has  built  up  a  theory  of  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  and  a  theory  of  teaching  the  subject  which  are 
designed  to  develop  those  potential  values  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  actually  achieve  their  intended 
purposes.  To  this  task  he  brings  not  only  an  unusual 
knowledge  of  the  educational  theory  involved,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  own  long  and  successful  experience  in 
training  young  people  through  the  study  of  English. 
In  recommending  the  results  of  the  author’s  labors  to 
teachers  of  English  and  students  of  education  the  edi¬ 
tor  has  in  mind  the  importance  of  a  conception  which 
has  guided  Mr.  Thomas  in  his  work  —  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  teaching  English  to  pupils 
and  training  young  people  through  the  study  of 
English. 


Alexander  Inglis 
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Keener  and  keener  grows  the  inquiry  into  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  current  educational  practice.  The 
classics  have  already  come  under  such  severe  scrutiny 
that  their  opponents  have  practically  banished  Greek 
from  the  public  high  school.  As  we  watch  the  modern 
trend  we  are  actively  wondering  if  Latin  may  not 
sooner  or  later  encounter  a  similar  fate.  In  several 
communities  the  teachers  of  algebra  and  geometry 
have  been  suddenly  placed  on  the  defensive  and  coolly 
asked  to  justify  their  work.  A  general  consensus  of 
opinion  still  graciously  allots  a  large  amount  of  time 
to  the  study  of  high-school  English,  but  the  skeptical 
attitude  of  the  scientific  inquirer  and  the  insistent 
questioning  of  the  incredulous  parent,  as  each  exam¬ 
ines  current  practices  in  English  teaching,  have  already 
suggested  very  direct  investigation  concerning  the  de¬ 
tails  of  our  work.  Why  not  include  more  modern 
literature?  Why  teach  Silas  Marner  to  high-school 
freshmen?  Why  spend  any  time  on  formal  grammar? 
Why  devote  so  many  lessons  in  the  English  class¬ 
room  to  drill  on  certain  principles  that  are  habitually 
ignored  in  practice  in  the  history  classroom?  WThy 
allot  six  weeks  to  the  study  of  Treasure  Island  —  a 
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book  that  any  normal  boy  would  adequately  digest  in 
a  day’s  diversion? 

Some  of  these  questions  are  incidentally  answered 
in  the  pages  of  this  book,  but  there  has  been  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  anticipate  sporadic  inquiry  or  forestall  criti¬ 
cism.  There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constant 
effort  to  seek  fundamental  principles  that  would  aid  us 
to  justify  or  to  renounce  any  of  our  work  that  chances 
to  be  under  momentary  scrutiny  —  not  so  much  the 
scrutiny  of  the  unfriendly  critic  as  that  which  we  our¬ 
selves  invite  and  direct.  With  varying  phases  of  the 
work  brought  successively  into  focus,  what  will  the 
separate  judgments  be?  And  what  old  methods,  as 
the  results  of  these  judgments,  shall  we  discard,  what 
new  methods  shall  we  introduce,  and  what  shall  be  the 
various  shifts  of  emphasis? 

We  hope  that  the  net  result  of  this  thinking  has 
been  constructive,  and  that  there  has  been  established 
a  clearly  defined  theory  of  English  teaching  and  de¬ 
partmental  management  that  will  be  easily  applicable 
to  the  secondary  school. 

The  direct  motive  for  putting  this  material  into 
form  was  the  invitation  to  offer  to  the  students  of  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  a  course  in  the  teaching  of 
English.  To  the  teachers  who  have  taken  this  work 
during  the  period  that  it  has  been  offered,  the  author 
is  indebted  for  many  ideas  developed  in  conference 
and  in  class  discussion.  The  major  portion  of  the 
material  is  the  accumulation  of  the  author’s  study 
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and  experience  through  twenty  years  of  school  and 
college  teaching.  For  detailed  help  generously  fur¬ 
nished  particular  thanks  are  due  Professor  Alexander 
Inglis,  formerly  the  editor  of  the  division  of  secondary 
education  in  this  series. 

C.  S.  T. 
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EDITION 


It  is  inevitable  that  a  decade  of  growth  should  bring 
its  various  shifts  of  emphasis.  A  response  to  some  of 
these  changes  in  the  teaching  of  English  is  this  revision 
of  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School. 

There  has,  however,  been  no  essential  change  of  base. 
The  general  theory  on  which  this  text  was  founded 
ten  years  ago  remains  intact.  The  newer  portions  are 
largely  in  the  nature  of  amplifications.  A  separate  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  devoted  to  spelling.  On  this  problem 
the  psychologists  have  in  recent  years  centered  special 
attention ;  experiments  by  practical  teachers  have  been 
carried  on  in  scores  of  places.  While  we  know  that  it 
is  impossible  to  develop  teaching  skill  to  the  extent 
that  spelling  will  be  a  simple  problem,  we  do  feel  that  a 
decided  advance  has  been  made.  The  suggestions  in 
this  new  chapter  have  proved  helpful  in  many  class¬ 
rooms. 

Another  new  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  topic  that  has 
been  foremost  in  our  discussions  in  the  past  few  years 
—  that  of  scales  and  measures.  Because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  this  subject,  it  was  deemed  desirable 
in  rewriting  the  book  to  give  an  entire  chapter  to  this 
subject.  A  comprehensive  list  of  the  more  important 
diagnostic  and  achievement  scales  and  measurements 
in  English  has  been  included. 
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Another  practice  which  in  the  very  recent  years  has 
come  into  prominence  is  that  of  precis  writing.  Of 
course,  all  experienced  teachers  of  English  have  made 
use  of  the  basic  principle  of  this  device.  They  have 
taught  their  pupils  the  value  of  summarizing  and  con¬ 
densation.  But  as  I  have  contrasted  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  with  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  America,  I  have  realized  the  importance  of 
our  developing  in  the  American  classroom  a  finer  tech¬ 
nique  in  precis  writing  as  a  help  in  both  interpretation 
and  expression.  Suggestions  along  this  line,  together 
with  a  bibliography  on  the  subject,  are  included  in 
this  revision. 

Teachers  and  students  who  have  grown  familiar 
with  the  earlier  edition  will  discover  many  other 
changes  —  many  interpolations  and  a  few  deletions. 
A  fuller  bibliography  and  a  list  of  study  questions  have 
been  added  for  each  chapter.  Throughout  the  present 
revision  of  the  book  there  is  a  fuller  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  newer  psychology  and  its  available  class¬ 
room  applications,  a  stronger  emphasis  upon  the  value 
of  challenging  present  practice,  a  firmer  conviction 
that  teachers  of  English  must  make  their  pupils  skill¬ 
ful  in  handling  English  as  a  tool  for  achievement  in  all 
the  varied  phases  of  education :  English  is  not  for  the 
English  classroom  merely;  it  is  for  every  classroom  and 
for  every  situation  in  life. 

Those  of  us  who  have  for  many  years  been  engaged 
in  teaching  English  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  help 
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we  have  derived  from  such  books  as  Chubb’s  Teaching 
of  English  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School;  Car¬ 
penter,  Baker,  and  Scott’s  Teaching  of  English  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School;  Arlo  Bates’s  two 
volumes,  Talks  on  Writing  English  and  Talks  on  Teach¬ 
ing  Literature;  Simons’s  English  Problems  in  the  Solving ; 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1917,  No.  2,  compiled  by  J.  F.  Hosic.  In  more  recent 
years,  we  have  been  greatly  aided  by  Leonard’s  Essen¬ 
tial  Principles  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Literature;  by 
Miss  Bolenius’s  two  volumes,  Teaching  Literature  in 
the  Grammar  Grades  and  High  School  and  the  Teaching 
of  Oral  English;  Stratton’s  Teaching  of  English  in  the 
High  School;  C.  S.  Pendleton’s  the  Social  Objectives  of 
School  English;  C.  H.  Ward’s  What  is  English?  George 
Sampson’s  English  for  the  English;  W.  S.  Tomkinson’s 
The  Teaching  of  English;  Sharp’s  Teaching  of  English; 
Hawley’s  Teaching  English  in  Junior  High  Schools; 
Paul  Klapper’s  Teaching  English  in  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  Schools;  the  British  Report  on  the 
Teaching  of  English  in  England;  Fries,  Hanford 
and  Steeves’s  The  Teaching  of  Literature;  Boas  and 
Smith’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature;  and 
all  the  valuable  help  which  in  various  ways  has  been 
offered  by  scores  and  scores  of  teachers  who  have 
shared  with  us  their  more  significant  classroom  ex¬ 
periences. 

For  helpful  suggestions  the  author  is  deeply  indebted 
to  teachers  of  English  in  England  and  to  many  othe* 
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college  professors  and  teachers  in  the  normal  schools 
throughout  the  United  States  who  have  used  the  text 
in  their  courses  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  those  teachers  who,  as  students  in 
my  own  classes  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
at  Harvard  University,  have  cooperated  in  some  of  the 
experimental  work  that  made  many  of  my  conclusions 
the  more  valid.  I  am  under  friendly  obligation  to 
Miss  Helen  E.  Nute,  of  the  Walnut  Hill  School,  for 
the  detailed  help  she  has  given  in  formulating  the 
questions  and  comments  at  the  end  of  the  several 
chapters. 


Graduate  School  of  Education 
Harvard  University 


C.  S.  T. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 


CHAPTER  I 

GENERAL  PROBLEMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  IN 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

In  the  actual  process  of  classroom  instruction,  most 
of  us  who  are  teaching  English  find  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  our  work  in  clear  perspective.  We  are 
daily  confronted  by  a  systematized  routine  whose 
very  pressure  and  iifsistence  tend  to  enlarge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  particular  isolated  task.  As  teachers 
deeply  concerned  with  the  achievements  of  our  pupils 
in  English,  we  have  conceived  a  certain  plane  of  ac¬ 
complishment  within  our  own  classrooms,  and  there 
we  have  acquired,  perhaps,  a  superior  technical  skill 
in  attaining  preestablished  goals;  but  the  very  im¬ 
mediateness  of  this  routine  may  prevent  us  from  re¬ 
garding  our  work  as  a  whole  and  hinder  us  from  seeing 
it  in  its  truest  and  most  significant  relationships,  with 
its  main  objectives  accurately  defined.  Only  rarely 
—  and  as  individuals  —  have  the  more  thoughtful 
members  of  our  group  clearly  perceived  the  scheme 
of  education  and  of  life  with  its  various  functions 
in  proper  coordination  and  subordination.  These 
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keener-visioned  teachers  have  the  highest  regard  for 
classroom  instruction  and  the  spirit  immediately  en¬ 
gendered  by  it,  but  they  have  learned  to  judge  their 
work  as  satisfactory  only  when  they  see  the  results 
in  effective  operation  within  a  larger  area  —  in  the 
non-English  classrooms,  on  the  playground,  in  the 
home,  in  the  customary  daily  occupations,  and  in  all 
those  intellectual  and  social  relationships  where  the 
printed  page  is  being  interpreted  and  where  thought 
and  emotion  are  finding  exercise  in  a  disciplined  and 
vigorous  expression,  both  oral  and  written. 

It  is,  accordingly,  to  those  teachers  who  have 
pioneered  among  these  broader  relationships  that  we 
must  look  for  a  guidance  that  will  enable  us  to  see 
our  work  in  the  proper  perspective.  When  once  that 
broadly  comprehensive  aspect  is  conceived,  we  can 
examine  it  in  its  more  detailed  workings. 

Interpreting  the  Printed  Page 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  our  concepts  con¬ 
cerns  the  pupil’s  psychological  attitude  toward  the 
interpretation  of  the  printed  page  —  whether  that 
page  be  in  a  text  book,  a  magazine,  a  newspaper,  a  busi¬ 
ness  letter,  or  a  classic  literary  selection.  In  the  first 
place,  just  what  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  words 
in  the  sentence  and  by  the  sentences  in  the  paragraph? 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  we  should  develop 
in  our  students  an  intellectual  curiosity  concerning 
words  and  allusions.  We  must  not  allow  them  to  be 
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satisfied  with  mere  guessing,  however  clever  the  guess¬ 
ing  may  be.  For  example,  here  is  the  word  lurid,  in 
this  sentence:  Robert  Burns  stood  gazing  at  the  lurid  sky. 
The  ordinary  reader  would  be  content  to  assume  that 
the  word  probably  means  bright  red  and  would  pass 
carelessly  on.  The  more  thoughtful  and  curious  would 
look  the  word  up  in  a  dictionary  and  discover  that  it 
might  mean  pale  yellow,  wan,  ghastly  pale,  dismal,  or 
brown  tinged  with  red.  Or  it  might  be  used  to  describe 
the  effect  of  glowing  fire  seen  through  clouds  or  smoke. 
In  any  event,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  writer  of  the 
sentence,  if  he  used  his  epithet  with  discrimination, 
doubtless  had  in  mind  a  sensory  image  of  far  graver 
portent  than  merely  vivid  redness  in  the  sky;  and  he 
would  have  failed  to  impart  that  impression  if  the 
reader  were  either  inattentive  or  unapprised  of  the 
connotation  of  the  word  lurid.  And  what  is  here  said 
about  the  careless  interpretations  of  lurid,  teachers 
will  find  true  of  countless  other  words  that  come  into 
the  daily  assignments.  Test  the  brighter  pupils  on 
such  words  as  these: 


captious 

enervating 

inert 

obstreperous 

condign 

facile 

limpid 

obverse 

cryptic 

grotesque 

livid 

pertinent 

current 

impinge 

lucid 

specious 

These  words  a  mature  senior  in  the  high  school  might 
ignorantly  pass  over  without  active  and  intelligent 
query.  Or  he  might  wholly  mistake  the  meaning  of 
any  one  of  them.  Every  instant  pupils  in  their  read- 
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ing  are  receiving  either  false  impressions  or  no  impres¬ 
sions  —  because  they  are  not  bringing  to  bear  on  their 
tasks  a  mind  alert  to  what  they  already  know,  or  a 
mind  willing  to  expend,  at  that  very  moment,  the 
energy  that  is  necessary  for  procuring  the  knowledge 
that  will  bring  them  into  reasonably  close  thinking 
with  the  author  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  par¬ 
ticular  words  that  the  pupils  are  then  reading. 

It  is  significant  to  note  in  this  connection  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  group  discussion  for  arousing  in  students 
this  desired  sensitiveness  to  words  and  phrases.  Very 
often  a  student  will  regard  with  indifference  his  own 
interpretation  of  a  particular  passage,  if  he  thinks  of  it 
at  all,  until  he  discovers  —  perhaps  by  mere  chance  — 
that  some  one  else  differs  radically  from  him.  This 
was  concretely  illustrated  recently  in  a  Harvard  class 
of  mine,  composed  wholly  of  English  teachers.  We 
had  been  studying  Keats’s  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  with 
a  display  of  merely  the  usual  amount  of  interest,  when 
I  happened  to  ask  the  class  what  mental  picture  they 
received  of  the  urn  itself.  As  the  responses  to  this 
query  one  by  one  revealed  the  widest  divergence  of 
impressions  —  with  the  visualized  urn  ranging  from 
three  inches  to  five  feet  in  height,  from  white  to  red 
and  red  to  black  in  color,  and  from  marble  to  clay  in 
texture  —  I  could  see  the  students’  interest  rising  ra¬ 
pidly.  Yet  many  of  them  later  admitted  that  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  discussion  they  had  given  no  conscious 
thought  to  the  visual  aspect  of  the  urn.  Many  other 
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readers,  doubtless,  have  dismissed  the  reference  with¬ 
out  that  conclusive,  clearly  defined  conception  which 
would  have  meant  a  new  intellectual  possession. 

As  teachers  we  must  develop  an  alertness  that  will 
make  our  pupils  more  and  more  skillful  in  catching  the 
thought  that  is  offered  by  words  in  combination  — 
in  sentences  and  in  paragraphs.  And  again  I  must 
repeat,  I  am  not  thinking  alone  of  the  assignments  in 
the  English  classroom;  I  am  thinking  of  interpretation 
and  expression  in  every  classroom  —  in  fact,  in  every 
situation  that  demands  the  interpretation  of  the  ideas 
recorded  on  the  printed  page  and  the  expressional  re¬ 
action  to  those  ideas.  We  may  take,  for  example,  a 
simple  proposition  in  mathematics:  The  square  of  the 
sum  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first, 
plus  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second,  plus  the 
square  of  the  second.  As  a  boy  of  thirteen  I  memorized 
those  words  with  only  the  slightest  notion  of  the  unit 
of  thought  that  they  contained.  But  one  autumn 
evening,  as  I  drove  the  cows  home  I  somehow  grew 
curious  about  the  words  that  I  was  automatically  re¬ 
peating.  Thereupon  I  tested  out  the  meaning  by 
two  numbers,  20  and  5,  and  traced  the  process  through. 
The  square  of  20  is  400;  the  product  of  20  X  5  is  100, 
and  twice  that  product  is  200;  the  square  of  5  is  25. 
400  +  200  +  25  =  625.  I  already  knew  that  the  square 
of  25  is  625,  but  when  the  detailed  process  suddenly 
culminated  in  that  final  figure  it  was  all  like  a  revela¬ 
tion.  For  the  first  time  the  real  meaning  of  the  prop- 
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osition  was  clear  to  me.  Every  step  of  its  progress 
was  full  of  interest  and  significance.  The  lesson  of 
that  hour  of  analysis  I  have  applied  —  and  still  apply 
—  in  countless  interpretative  processes. 

Recently  I  suggested  to  one  of  my  students  who  was 
having  difficulty  with  the  interpretation  of  the  opening 
stanzas  of  Browning’s  Abt  Vogler  that  he  apply  this 
method  of  analysis  to  the  passage  in  question. 

Would  that  the  structure  brave,  the  manifold  music  I  build. 
Bidding  my  organ  obey,  calling  its  keys  to  their  work, 

Claiming  each  slave  of  the  sound,  at  a  touch,  as  when  Solomon 
willed 

Armies  of  angels  that  soar,  legions  of  demons  that  lurk, 

Man,  brute,  reptile,  fly,  —  alien  of  end  and  of  aim, 

Adverse,  each  from  the  other  heaven-high,  hell-deep  removed,  — 
Should  rush  into  sight  at  once  as  he  named  the  ineffable  Name, 
And  pile  him  a  palace  straight,  to  pleasure  the  princess  he  loved! 

Would  it  might  tarry  like  his,  the  beautiful  building  of  mine. 

This  which  my  keys  in  a  crowd  pressed  and  importuned  to  raise! 
Ah,  one  and  all,  how  they  helped,  would  dispart  now  and  now  com¬ 
bine, 

Zealous  to  hasten  the  work,  heighten  their  master  his  praise! 

And  one  would  bury  his  brow  with  a  blind  plunge  down  to  hell. 
Burrow  awhile  and  build,  broad  on  the  roots  of  things. 

Then  up  again  swim  into  sight,  having  based  me  my  palace  well, 
Founded  it,  fearless  of  flame,  flat  on  the  nether  springs. 

He  was  to  examine  the  lines  closely,  check  every  word 
that  was  not  perfectly  clear,  master  every  obscure 
reference,  and  determine  the  grammatical  relationship 
of  each  word,  phrase,  and  clause  to  its  neighbors.  In 
short,  he  was  to  scrutinize  the  passage  with  the  mi- 
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nuteness  that  a  demand  for  accuracy  rigorously  dic¬ 
tates.  He  must  go  through  this  process  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  come  as  closely  as  possible  into  coinci¬ 
dent  thinking  with  the  poet. 

It  required  careful  self-questioning  before  the  stu¬ 
dent  even  realized  that  the  main  predicate  of  the  open¬ 
ing  sentence  is  might  tarry  in  the  first  line  of  the  second 
stanza.  Abt  Vogler’s  initial  plea,  then,  is  —  Would 
that  my  structure  brave  might  tarry!  For  a  clear  inter¬ 
pretation  it  was  necessary,  furthermore,  to  get  away 
from  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Solomon  and  to  learn 
from  the  Koran  that,  according  to  legend,  Solomon 
had  control  over  the  spirits,  good  and  bad,  and  that 
he  once  commanded  them,  as  he  named  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  to  build  immediately  a  palace  for  the  prin¬ 
cess  whom  he  loved.  This  ancient  palace  could  en¬ 
dure  —  did  endure  for  a  long  time.  But  the  palace 
of  music  just  reared  by  the  master  at  his  console  must 
vanish  quickly  away.  No  art  could  recapture  it;  no 
art  could  give  it  permanence. 

If  we  had  to  name  the  book  which  receives  the  most 
casual  attention  of  the  majority  of  readers,  we  should 
name  the  English  Bible.  The  Bible,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  is  not  a  book  that  is  easily  read ;  however  much 
its  simplicity  has  been  stressed,  it  yields  it  message 
only  to  the  serious,  intelligent,  concentrating  thinker. 
The  work  of  interpreting  that  message  is  a  process 
that  makes  real  demands  on  the  intellect;  and  it  is  this 
process  which  we  shall  immediately  examine  in  more 
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detail.  A  passage  from  the  King  James  Version  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  will  provide  good  ma¬ 
terial.  We  can  together  reexamine  this  passage  as 
a  piece  of  literature  that  has  won  high  authoritative 
approval  from  a  long  line  of  competent  literary  critics, 
irrespective  of  their  religious,  racial,  or  academic 
affiliations.  Our  first  endeavor  will  be  to  understand 
its  intellectual  appeal;  we  shall  merely  try  to  come  as 
closely  as  possible  into  coincident  thinking  with  this 
ancient  symbolic  writer  and  his  distinctly  Oriental 
point  of  view.  The  process  will  be  the  simple  act  of 
cognition. 

Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw7  nigh,  when 
thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them ; 

2  While  the  sun,  or  the  light,  or  the  moon,  or  the  stars,  be 
not  darkened;  nor  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain: 

3  In  the  day  when  the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble, 
and  the  strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  the  grinders 
cease  because  they  are  few,  and  those  that  look  out  of  the 
windows  be  darkened, 

4  And  the  doors  shall  be  shut  in  the  streets,  when  the 
sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,  and  he  shall  rise  up  at  the  voice, 
of  the  bird,  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  shall  be  brought  lo  w ; 

5  Also  when  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and 
fears  shall  be  in  the  way,  and  the  almond  tree  shall  flourish, 
and  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  desire  shall  fail ; 
because  man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets: 

6  Or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be 
broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  cistern. 

7  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it. 
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Even  the  most  casual  reader  of  this  apostrophe  to  a 
young  man  will  grasp  the  preacher’s  main  appeal  to 
the  youth  —  In  your  younger  years  you  should  direct 
your  conscious  thinking  along  religious  lines.  It  is  only 
when  we  give  to  the  passage  our  more  careful  and  curi¬ 
ous  attention  that  the  various  items  yield  in  concrete 
form  all  those  meanings  which  the  rich  cloaking  of  an 
Oriental  and  traditional  symbolism  has  partially  ob¬ 
scured. 

The  writer,  in  urging  this  young  man  (chap.  11, 
v.  9)  to  take  advantage  of  the  vivid,  alert  season 
of  youth,  draws  —  for  purposes  of  warning  and  as  a 
call  to  immediate  worship  —  a  rather  gloomy  picture 
of  the  debility  and  the  atrophied  powers  of  old  age. 

While  we,  of  course,  cannot  be  sure  of  all  the  details 
in  a  rather  highly  elaborated  symbolism,  we  may  per¬ 
haps  accept  the  following  paraphrase  as  representing 
approximately  the  writer’s  meaning  as  he  thinks  his 
thoughts  and  visualizes  his  concepts  in  the  familiar 
images  of  the  Orient. 

Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before 
the  near  approach  of  old  age,  with  its  fatal  weaknesses  and 
its  inability  to  respond  to  the  pleasures  of  physical  existence. 
We  spend  our  early  years  in  the  luster  of  life;  the  sun  is  ablaze, 
the  moon  and  the  stars  shine  clear.  We  even  note  undis¬ 
turbed  the  return  of  the  clouds  after  the  rain.  When  we 
grow  old  our  bodily  powers  will  wane,  the  arms  (“keepers  of 
the  house”)  will  tremble  in  weakness,  the  legs  (“the  strong 
men”)  will  bow  themselves,  the  teeth  (“grinders”)  will  fail 
to  perform  their  function,  the  eye  will  be  blinded,  and  deaf¬ 
ness  will  come  upon  us.  Even  the  singing  of  a  bird  early  in 
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the  morning  will  awaken  us,  and  the  sounds  of  the  voice  will 
grow  weak  and  low.  We  shall  quail  at  the  thought  of  climb¬ 
ing  in  high  places  and  shall  be  menaced  with  fears.  Our  hair 
will  turn  white,1  we  shall  be  disturbed  by  the  merest  trifle 
(“the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden”),  and  all  ambition  will 
cease.  In  our  imagination  we  shall  see  the  grave  (“  the  long 
home”)  and  shall  hear  the  mourners  2  wailing  our  death  — 
all  this  before  death  actually  threatens. 

When  the  crisis  comes,  our  body  will  immediately  return 
to  the  earth  and  our  soul  to  God  who  gave  it.3 

When  the  imagery  is  highly  involved  we  cannot,  I 
repeat,  be  sure  of  any  one  interpretation  such  as  I  have 
given.  I  am  fully  aware  of  many  other  possibilities  in 
this  case.  We  clearly  see,  however,  when  we  have 
applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  symbolism  the 
results  of  our  detailed  study,  that  the  mental  process 
of  the  writer  was  highly  intricate  and  that  we  have 
satisfactorily  understood  most  of  that  process.  In- 

1  The  blossoms  of  the  almond  tree  are  white. 

2  Doubtless  a  reference  to  the  custom  of  hiring  mourners  to  go  wail¬ 
ing  through  the  streets. 

3  It  seems  somewhat  inapposite  to  insist,  as  some  commentators 
do,  that  the  silver  cord  is'  the  spinal  cord  and  the  golden  bowl  the 
brain  or  heart.  The  silver  cord  may  be  merely  the  silver  chain  that 
holds  a  golden  lamp  —  a  more  poetical  figure.  In  any  event  the 
loosening  of  the  silver  cord,  the  breaking  of  the  golden  bowl,  the 
pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain  and  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  are  simply 
examples  of  image  piled  upon  image,  all  symbolizing  the  thing  that 
occurs  at  the  crisis  —  at  the  actual  moment  when  the  physical  ma¬ 
chine  completely  breaks  down.  We  have  a  significant  example  of 
this  tendency  and  the  effort  to  crowd  image  upon  image  in  Mac¬ 
beth’s  comment  upon  sleep: 


The  innocent  sleep, 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell’d  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast. 
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stead  of  leaving  us  in  the  forest  of  doubt,  the  study  has 
led  us  into  a  sunlit  plain;  a  few  cloud  shadows  may  still 
occasionally  pass  over  that  plain,  but  they  do  not 
seriously  disturb  us. 

The  process  which  I  have  here  analyzed  is  in  the 
main  an  intellectual  one.  A  student  of  normal  mental 
acumen  who  followed  it  through  will  have  understood 
the  words,  caught  the  significance  of  the  sequence  of 
phrase,  and,  through  a  conscious  effort,  will  have  con¬ 
verted  vague  symbolism  into  concrete  pictures  that 
appropriately  clarify  and  embellish  the  conceived 
situation.  Not  only  is  the  main  idea  of  the  passage 
clear,  but  the  subordinate  ideas,  brought  into  definite 
focus,  intensify  by  their  concreteness  the  significance 
of  the  abstract  truth  that  lies  in  the  exhortation,  — 
Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth. 
A  truth  like  this,  as  it  stands  alone  in  its  bareness,  is  not 
so  impressive;  it  needs  the  dramatic  amplification  that 
is  supplied  by  the  context.  In  this  particular  case  the 
effect  is  obtained  by  using  the  appropriate  symbolism 
that  paints  for  healthy  youth  the  darkening  shadows 
of  inexorable  age.  It  should  be  added  that  though 
the  clearing  up  of  this  symbolism  has  been  largely  an 
intellectual  process,  yet  with  this  process  is  linked  an 
emotional  element  which  no  sensitive  reader  will  ig¬ 
nore. 

The  preceding  section  concerns  itself  largely  with 
the  intellectual  process  of  clarifying  the  symbolism  in 
the  selected  passage.  Still  interested  in  this  process, 
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I  turn  to  a  poem  of  Browning’s  —  Memorabilia  — 
a  poem  which  makes  an  even  greater  demand  upon 
our  intellectual  powers  than  does  this  twelfth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiastes.  Browning’s  stanzas  contain  less  sym¬ 
bolism  than  the  Scriptural  passage;  their  difficulties 
are  principally  the  difficulties  of  understanding  a 
dramatic  situation  and  its  implicit  irony.  First,  lei 
us  simply  read  the  poem  through. 

MEMORABILIA 

1 

Ah,  did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain, 

And  did  he  stop  and  speak  to  you 

And  did  you  speak  to  him  again? 

IIow  strange  it  seems  and  new! 

g 

But  you  were  living  before  that. 

And  also  you  are  living  after; 

And  the  memory  I  started  at  — 

My  starting  moves  your  laughter! 

3 

1  crossed  a  moor,  with  a  name  of  its  own 
And  a  certain  use  in  the  world  no  doubt. 

Yet  a  hand’s-breadth  of  it  shines  alone 
’Mid  the  blank  miles  round  about: 

4 

For  there  I  picked  up  on  the  heather, 

And  there  I  put  inside  my  breast 

A  moulted  feather,  an  eagle-feather! 

Well,  I  forget  the  rest 
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This,  like  so  many  of  Browning’s  poems,  starts  out 
in  medias  res  —  in  the  midst  of  things.  It  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  monologue  —  a  form  which  Browning  used  very 
skillfully.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  Memorabilia  there 
is  but  one  speaker  (presumably  Browning),  but  an¬ 
other  person  is  present  —  perhaps  a  third,  though  of 
that  we  cannot  be  sure.  A  reader  might  like  to  im¬ 
agine  that  the  third  person  has  introduced  to  Browning 
some  one  who  had  known  Shelley.  Aware  of  Brown¬ 
ing’s  enthusiasm  for  Shelley,  the  introducer  remarks, 
“Here  is  a  man,  Mr.  Browning,  whom  you  will  enjoy 
meeting;  he  once  knew  the  poet  Shelley.”  Purely 
Active,  I  admit !  But  the  situation  and  the  remark  are 
consistent,  and  they  helpfully  supply  a  plausible  sense 
of  articulation  with  Browning’s  initial  question,  “Ah, 
did  you  once  see  Shelley  plain?” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poem  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  an  actual  experience.  One  day,  in  a  London 
bookstore,  Browning  overheard  a  stranger  remark 
that  he  had  once  seen  and  spoken  to  Shelley.  Long 
afterward  Browning  wrote,  “  I  have  not  yet  forgotten 
how  strangely  the  sight  of  one  who  had  spoken  with 
Shelley  affected  me.”  1 2 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  significance  of  the 
poem  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Browning  Cyclopedia? 


1  A.  J.  George,  ed. :  Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning.  Boston.  D 
C.  Heath. 

2  Edwin  Berdoe:  The  Browning  Cyclopedia.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York, 
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Mr.  Browning  early  in  his  youth  (1825)  fell  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Shelley.  Mr.  Sharp,  in  his  Life  of  Browning,  says 
that,  as  he  was  one  day  passing  a  bookstall,  “he  saw,  in  a  box 
of  second-hand  volumes,  a  little  book  advertised  as  ‘Mr. 
Shelley’s  Atheistical  Poem,  —  very  scarce.’  He  had  never 
heard  of  Shelley,  nor  did  he  learn  for  a  long  time  that  the 
Daemon  of  the  World  and  the  miscellaneous  poems  appended 
thereto  constituted  a  literary  piracy.”  He  discovered  that 
there  was  such  a  poet  as  Shelley;  that  he  had  written  several 
volumes,  and  was  dead.  He  begged  his  mother  to  procure 
him  Shelley’s  works,  which  she  had  some  difficulty  in  doing, 
as  several  booksellers  to  whom  she  applied  knew  nothing  of 
them.  The  books  were  ultimately  purchased  at  Ollier’s 
shop,  in  Vere  Street.  Shelley,  as  Mr.  Sharp  says,  “en¬ 
thralled”  Browning.  His  first  work,  Pauline,  was  written 
under  the  dominance  of  the  Shelley  passion.  He  refers  to 
Shelley  in  Sordello.  Memorabilia  was  composed  in  the  Roman 
Campagna  in  the  winter  of  1853-54. 

It  is  plain  that  in  order  to  appreciate  Browning’s 
attitude  when  he  meets  the  stranger,  we  must  recall 
some  of  the  facts  in  his  biography  that  are  pertinent 
to  this  situation.  The  facts  will  supply  the  back¬ 
ground  out  of  which  the  poem  grows.  This  process  of 
assembling  pertinent  data  is  particularly  necessary 
in  reading  Browning’s  work;  the  poet  himself  does  not 
ordinarily  supply  such  material  or  pause  to  explain 
his  references. 

The  fact  of  Browning’s  keen  admiration  for  Shelley 
being  clearly  established,  we  must,  to  read  intelli¬ 
gently,  go  a  step  farther;  we  must  sensualize  1  the  dra- 

1  The  commoner  word  “visualize,”  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  in¬ 
troduction  to  The  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays  (Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston)  might  have  been  used  here,  but  it  would  not  have 
conveyed  the  full  meaning.  To  “sensualize”  a  situation  means  to 
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matic  situation  —  particularly  we  should,  to  get  an 
adequate  intellectual  response  and  come  as  fully  as 
possible  into  coincident  thinking  with  the  poet,  try  to 
construct  the  appearance  of  the  two  men,  their  size 
and  form  and  facial  expression,  their  relative  posi¬ 
tions,  the  tones  of  the  speaker  —  all  the  responses,  in 
short,  that  make  the  situation  pregnant  with  signi¬ 
ficance. 

Having  done  all  this  —  with  many  readers  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  immediate  and  automatic  —  the  interpretation 
follows.  Browning,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  love  for 
Shelley,  is  strongly  predisposed  to  regard  the  stranger 
favorably :  the  two  have,  he  thinks,  a  common  bond  in 
their  love  for  this  Ariel,  this  spirit  of  true  poetry.  He 
continues  in  this  misconception  through  the  seventh 
line.  He  is  just  going  to  say  something  about  the 
memory  that  made  him  start  when  he  perceives  his 
error;  the  stranger  —  not  a  lover  of  Shelley,  after  all, 

—  is  laughing  at  this  amusingly  fatuous  enthusiasm 
for  such  a  poet.  Browning  immediately  turns  satirist 
and  in  veiled  phrase  says  in  effect:  “Well,  I’ve  found 
you  out!  I  thought  I  had  met  a  kindred  soul,  one 
whose  admiration  for  Shelley  equalled  my  own. 
Indeed,  you  mean  nothing  to  me  —  except  for  the  fact 
that  you  once  knew  and  talked  to  Shelley.  That  is 
the  one  shining  spot  in  your  pitifully  barren  moor-like 

re-create  it,  to  compose  it  in  all  its  particulars,  to  get  all  the  effects 
that  may  strike  simultaneously  or  in  sequence  any  of  the  five  senses 

—  sight,  smell,  hearing,  feeling,  taste.  This,  is  in  the  process,  a  sort 
of  sensual  orchestration. 
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career.  Well,  we  needn’t  continue  this  conversa¬ 
tion.” 

Again,  as  in  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  from 
Ecclesiastes,  we  discover  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  intermingled  with  the  phrasing,  but  with  the 
analysis  of  this  emotional  tone  I  am  not  now  concerned. 
I  have  thrown  stress  here  in  the  beginning  upon  cog¬ 
nition  —  the  necessary  thought  process  in  the  act  of 
interpreting  a  literary  selection.  We  have  endeavored 
to  come  into  coincident  thinking  with  Browning. 
Such  a  process  is  necessary  before  we  can  understand 
the  passage  under  discussion. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  principle  more  fully  by  a 
comprehensive  paraphrase  of  another  passage  from 
this  poet.  In  a  paraphrase,  as  we  know,  we  test  our 
understanding  of  a  passage  by  changing  the  method  of 
expression  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  accord  with  our 
own  style,  generally  simplifying  the  original  language 
and  arranging  the  words  in  a  more  natural  order. 
We  take,  for  example,  one  of  Browning’s  questions  — 
“Irks  care  the  crop  full  bird?”  and  change  it  to  read, 
Does  any  care  disturb  the  bird  that  has  had  enough  to  eat? 
The  very  exercise  of  our  own  language  power  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  come  for  the  moment  into  coincident  think¬ 
ing  with  Browning.  The  process  —  especially  with  the 
young  student  —  has  stimulated  both  constructive 
thinking  and  definite  phrasing.  It  has  increased  our 
capacity  for  logically  assembling  fragmentary  ideas. 
Even  greater  aid  will  come,  however,  when  the  pupil 
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has  completed  a  more  extended  unit.  Let  him  be  asked 
to  write  out  in  his  own  language  the  thought  which 
Browning  has  given  us  in  the  following  passage  from 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra: 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  “work,”  must  sentence  pass. 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 

O’er  which,  from  level  stand. 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand. 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice: 

But  all  the  world’s  coarse  thumb 
And  finger  failed  to  plumb. 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature. 

All  purposes  unsure. 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount : 
Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act. 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All  men  ignored  in  me. 

This  I  was  worth  to  God. . . . 

The  rethinking  of  Browning’s  thought  would  give  us 
a  result  something  like  this:  We  should  not  judge  a 
piece  of  work  —  a  book,  a  picture,  a  vase,  for  example 
—  merely  by  its  external  appearance  or  by  the  fact 
that  it  commands  a  high  price  in  the  current  market, 
where  values  are  gauged  by  somewhat  low  and  im¬ 
mediate  standards.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  take 
into  account  all  the  unappraised  items  that  went  into 
the  accomplishment  of  the  given  task  —  all  the  un- 
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developed  ideas  and  all  the  tentative  purposes  that 
were  not  actually  and  practically  utilized,  yet  at  the 
same  time  vitally  influenced  the  work.  These  vague 
and  unformed  thoughts  could  not  develop  into  specific 
expression,  and  these  fancies  that  escaped  capture, 
though  they  were  unknown  to  men,  were  appreciated 
by  God. 

When  the  student  has  performed  a  task  of  this  sort 
he  will  feel  encouraged  to  follow  accurately  the  lines 
of  the  poet’s  deeper  thinking;  at  the  same  time  he  will 
have  learned  something  of  the  poet’s  art  of  expression. 
A  further  advantage  is  the  large  quantum  of  intellec¬ 
tual  power  and  skill  in  language  that  practice  in  exact 
phrasing  always  brings. 

Skill  in  interpretation  may  also  be  achieved  by  the 
use  of  the  precis,  which  demands  the  same  coincident 
thinking  and  furthermore  requires  the  student  to  re¬ 
phrase  in  condensed  form  the  ideas  that  are  contained 
in  a  particular  passage.  After  studying  a  long  essay, 
for  example,  the  main  thought  that  it  offers  may  be 
reduced  to  a  paragraph.  Or  the  special  thought  in  a 
short  poem,  such  as  Matthew  Arnold’s  sonnet,  Worldly 
Place,  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence. 

Even  in  a  palace,  life  map  be  led  well! 

So  spake  the  imperial  sage,  purest  of  men, 

Marcus  Aurelius.  But  the  stifling  den 
Of  common  life,  where,  crowded  up  pell-mell, 

Our  freedom  for  a  little  bread  we  sell. 

And  drudge  under  some  cruel  master’s  ken 
Who  rates  us  if  we  peer  outside  our  pen  — 
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Match’d  with  a  palace,  is  not  his  a  hell? 

Even  in  a  palace I  On  his  truth  sincere, 

Who  spoke  these  words,  no  shadow  ever  came, 

And  when  my  ill-schooled  spirit  is  aflame 
Some  nobler,  ampler  stage  of  life  to  win. 

I’ll  stop  and  say:  “There  were  no  succor  here! 

The  aids  to  noble  life  are  all  within.” 

After  following  each  detail  of  the  poet’s  thought,  the 
student  gains  a  certain  degree  of  power  through  his 
attempt  to  reduce  the  message  to  a  single  sentence, 
such  as  the  following:  Depressed  by  our  limited  sur¬ 
roundings ,  we  may  long  for  a  higher  place;  but  remember¬ 
ing  that  Marcus  Aurelius  found  a  palace  full  of  tempta¬ 
tions,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
real  aids  to  human  life  are  within. 

The  process  of  making  such  an  abstract  has  forced 
the  student  to  digest  the  author’s  thought  and  has  at 
the  same  time  urged  an  abridged  but  a  comprehensive 
expression  of  that  thought.  The  work  properly  ac¬ 
complished  has  unquestioned  educative  value.  It 
stimulates  thinking  and  it  stimulates  phrasing. 

In  the  cases  which  we  have  been  considering  we 
have  emphasized  principally  the  sort  of  expression  that 
clarifies  thought.  It  is  of  lesser  importance  that  we 
emphasize  the  sort  of  expression  that  clarifies  emotion, 
for  the  untrained  reader  is  likely  to  feel  emotion  spon¬ 
taneously.  Such  a  reader  may,  however,  grow  more 
sensitive  to  emotional  effects  by  noting  a  critical 
analysis  that  shows  the  way  these  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced.  How,  for  example,  does  James  Thompson 
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produce  the  sense  of  dominant  gloom  that  is  so  strong 
in  his  City  of  Dreadful  Night?  Study  merely  the  first 
stanza : 

As  I  came  through  the  desert  thus  it  was, 

\  As  I  came  through  the  desert:  All  was  black, 

In  heaven  no  single  star,  on  earth  no  track; 

1A  brooding  hush  without  a  stir  or  note, 

The  air  so  thick  it  clotted  in  my  throat; 

And  thus  for  hours;  then  some  enormous  things 
Swooped  past  with  savage  cries  and  clanking  wings. 

But  I  strode  on  austere; 

No  hope  could  have  no  fear. 

Slow  reading  and  pause  are  essential  for  appreciation. 
We  then  get  the  effect  of  the  limitless  extent  that  is 
connoted  in  the  word  desert  and  the  concurrent  sense 
of  the  pervading  dark  —  a  darkness  that  shuts  out  all 
light  from  the  stars  above  and  obliterates  all  the  tracks 
and  trails  on  the  sand-strewn  earth  beneath.  There  is 
a  strange,  pervading  sense  of  hushed  and  brooding 
silence  and  of  the  distress  that  comes  from  breathing 
suffocating  dust.  All  this  suffering  and  gloom  the 
traveler  endures  for  long  hours.  Then  some  huge 
shapes  fly  past;  it  is  too  dark  for  him  to  tell  what  they 
are,  and  probably  he  would  not  know  the  strange 
creatures  if  he  could  see  them.  He  is  impressed  chiefly 
by  their  enormous  size,  their  savage  cries,  and  their 
clanking  wings.  But  this  long  blackness  and  suffoca¬ 
tion  and  interrupted  silence  arouses  no  sense  of  fear; 
as  the  traveler-poet  had  already  abandoned  himself 
to  utter  hopelessness,  he  strides  stoically  on. 
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The  reader  may  be  led  to  see  that  the  effect  of  deso¬ 
lation  is  deepened  by  the  repetition  in  the  first  and 
second  lines.  The  feeling  of  darkness  is  intensified 
by  the  specific  mention  of  the  blackness  in  the  sky 
and  the  blackness  on  the  earth.  Certain  expressions 
are  appropriately  chosen  to  create  specific  emotional 
effects:  such  expressions  are  brooding  hush,  clotted  in 
my  throat,  swooped  past,  savage  cries,  clanking  wings. 
Each  of  them  helps  to  re-create  the  sensory  images  that 
deepened  the  poet’s  emotion  as  he  wrote.  To  reveal 
this  to  the  unpracticed  reader  is  to  enlarge  that  read¬ 
er’s  perception  of  emotional  effects. 

The  value  of  an  appreciative  discernment  of  the 
methods  which  skilled  writers  have  used  for  clarifying 
their  thought  and  emotion  is  here  emphasized  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  student’s  power  of  original 
expression.  Having  through  instruction  and  practice 
become  more  familiar  with  these  technical  matters, 
he  becomes  increasingly  concerned  with  the  task  of 
original  creation.  As  he  notes  how  others  succeed  in 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  catches 
suggestions  that  enable  him  to  express  his  own.  He 
acquires  skill  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
words.  Vivid  adjectives,  verbs  that  re-create  situa¬ 
tion  and  feeling,  the  nice  correspondence  of  sound  and 
sense,  sympathetic  portrayal  of  character,  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  expression  of  sensory  images  —  these  supply 
the  elements  and  qualities  of  style  that  mark  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  mastery  of  language. 
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Along  with  this  achievement  in  an  understanding 
and  readoption  of  the  technique  of  expression,  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  such  intensive  study,  there  comes  a  better 
understanding  of  one’s  own  mental  processes,  of  one’s 
own  psychological  self.  The  behaviorists  are  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  in  the  mere  process  of  finding 
words  in  which  we  may  express  our  fears  and  other 
inhibiting  influences  we  may  get  rid  of  many  of  these 
hampering  restraints.  The  process  helps  to  release 
the  mind  for  cerebrations  that  invigorate  and  promote. 
So  expression  may  be  potentially  a  great  deal  more 
than  accurate  photography  of  thought ;  it  may  become 
a  powerful  stimulant  to  thought  and  to  the  sinews  of 
thought. 

Interpretation  in  its  Simpler  Aspect 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  examples  I  have 
chosen  are  for  the  more  mature  classes,  and  for  classes 
trained  in  the  interpretation  of  literature.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  for  simpler  matter  are  the  same.  I  deliberately 
choose  for  concrete  illustration  an  easy  passage  from 
a  book  that  a  high-school  class  in  elementary  sci¬ 
ence  would  find  interesting,  Moreux’s  Astronomy  of 
To-Day. 

In  this  case  I  am  using  a  method  which  I  worked  out 
in  conjunction  with  one  of  my  own  seminar  students, 
Mr.  Irvin  C.  Poley,  of  the  Friends  School,  German¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania.  The  method  is  founded,  it  will 
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be  observed,  on  the  precis  and  precis  writing,1 2  an  ad¬ 
mirable  device  for  setting  forth  in  clear  English  the 
results  of  a  student’s  efforts  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
thought  of  the  printed  page.  A  group  of  students 
are  told,  first,  to  read  this  paragraph  from  the  opening 
chapter  of  Moreux’s  text: 

A  mere  star  amongst  innumerable  sisters,  the  Sun  is,  like 
them,  endowed  with  a  movement  of  its  own,  the  speed  of 
which,  according  to  recent  calculations,  is  about  a  dozen 
miles  a  second.  Like  the  stars,  too,  our  Sun  has  passed 
through  different  phases;  it  has  been  evolving  ever  since  the 
time  when  it  was  like  the  thousands  of  nebulae  which  tele¬ 
scopes  have  brought  within  the  range  of  our  vision,  and  shone 
with  a  diffused  glow.  The  laws  of  condensation  have  gradu¬ 
ally  brought  it  to  the  condition  in  which  we  see  it  to-day;  and 
in  the  millions  of  years  which  are  still  ahead,  it  will  have  to 
pass  through  new  stages  and  will  slowly  advance  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  death,  for  the  sky  is  full  of  worn-out  stars 
whose  vital  throbbings  are  gradually  growing  feebler  until 
they  roll  at  last,  dark  and  cold,  through  stellar  space.* 

They  are  then  asked  to  write  a  precis  of  the  paragraph. 
And  a  precis,  they  already  understand,  is  a  summary, 
an  abstract,  a  condensation,  written  in  good  diction, 
with  clear,  closely  articulated  sentences.  It  must  con¬ 
tain  all  the  essentials  of  the  original;  it  must  convey 
the  same  general  message  and  emphasis ;  it  may  delete 
only  those  ideas  which  are  of  minor  importance.  They 


1  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  precis  consult  Samuel  Thurber’s 
Precis  Writing  in  American  Schools,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
Boston. 

2  By  permission  from  Astronomy  of  To-day  by  Abbe  Thomas 
Moreux.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
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are  told  that  their  results  will  be  marked  in  one  of  three 
ways:  (1)  right;  (2)  wrong;  (3)  inadequate. 

As  a  result  of  our  assignment  we  should  probably  get 
from  our  students  some  such  examples  as  the  following: 

Precis  A.  Like  the  rest  of  the  stars  and  planets,  the  sun  has 
evolved  from  a  nebulous  form,  but  it  has  attained 
a  far  more  rapid  speed  than  the  rest.  It  will 
gradually  slow  down  its  motion  of  a  dozen  miles  a 
second,  die,  and  roll  at  last,  dark  and  cold,  through 
stellar  space;  but  the  other  stars  will  remain 
stationary. 

Precis  B.  Telescopes  are  instruments  that  have  revealed  the 
diffused  glow  of  thousands  of  nebulae  that  are  in 
the  sky.  These  nebulae  will  pass  through  changes 
and  will  slowly  advance  along  the  road  toward 
death,  for  the  sky  is  full  of  worn-out  stars  whose 
life  has  gradually  grown  feebler  and  feebler. 

PrScis  C.  The  sun,  like  its  sister  stars,  has  a  movement  of  its 
own,  its  probable  speed  being  twelve  miles  a 
second.  Like  them,  too,  it  has  gradually  con¬ 
densed  from  a  glowing  nebulous  state  to  its 
present  form.  As  the  ages  bring  new  changes,  it 
will  finally  die  and,  with  other  worn-out  stars,  roll 
dark  and  cold  through  space. 

Precis  D.  The  sun,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  stars, 
has  a  rapid  movement.  It  has  evolved  from  a 
nebulous  form  to  its  present  state  where  it  will, 
through  all  subsequent  ages,  continue  —  through 
the  millions  of  years  which  are  before  us  —  to  roll 
through  stellar  space  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a 
second. 

Pricis  E.  There  are  many,  many  stars.  Each  has  a  motion  . 

of  its  own.  Many  of  them  in  the  long  process  of 
time,  obeying  all  the  while  the  inescapable  laws  of 
change,  have  lost  their  life  and  now  roll,  dark  and 
cold,  with  their  companions  through  the  realms  of 
stellar  space. 
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A  close  examination  of  these  precis  shows  us  that 
only  one  of  them  —  the  third  —  is  satisfactory. 
Comparing  Precis  A  with  the  original  paragraph,  we 
discover  two  misstatements:  the  author  did  not  say 
that  the  sun  had  attained  a  greater  speed  than  that 
of  the  sister  stars;  nor  did  he  say  that  the  other  stars 
would  remain  stationary.  We  must  mark  this  wrong. 

Precis  B  throws  undue  emphasis  upon  the  definition 
of  telescopes.  Moreover,  it  says  nothing  specific 
about  the  sun  and  its  relationship  to  the  other  stars. 
The  statements  made  are  true  in  themselves,  but  since 
they  omit  the  major  item  of  the  sun,  they  are  as  a  whole 
inadequate.  The  entire  precis  is  out  of  perspective. 

The  main  fault  in  Precis  D  is,  of  course,  the  mis¬ 
statement  in  the  first  sentence.  The  opening  words 
of  the  original  draw  specific  attention  to  the  similarity 
between  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  —  a 
similarity  which  the  writer  of  Precis  D  coolly  denies. 
We  therefore  mark  it  wrong. 

Precis  E,  like  Precis  B,  is  inadequate.  While  it 
escapes  the  false  emphasis  upon  the  telescope,  it  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  stars  only;  it  establishes  no  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  their 
common  nebular  origin. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  only  one  of  these 
precis  which  we  can  designate  as  right  is  Precis  C. 
This  contains  no  statements  which  are  untrue  to  the 
original.  It  creates  no  false  emphasis.  The  ideas  it 
omits  are  all  minor  and  somewhat  casual.  It  conveys 
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adequately  the  message  of  the  original.  All  this  does 
not  mean  that  it  could  not  be  improved.  It  simply 
means  that  the  author’s  thought  has  been  correctly 
interpreted  and  adequately  expressed.  We  accord¬ 
ingly  judge  Precis  C  as  satisfactorily  meeting  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  assignment. 

For  the  inclusion  here  of  a  corresponding  phase  of 
precis  work  —  the  test  printed  below  —  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Poley.  Teachers  following  this  method  will 
be  interested  in  working  out  similar  exercises  that  will 
be  appropriate  to  their  own  particular  classes. 

Arrange  in  a  vertical  column  in  the  middle  of  your  page 
the  following  letters:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  These  letters  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  five  precis  of  the  quoted  paragraph. 

Of  the  five  precis  ( A ,  B,  C,  D ,  E ),  only  one  is  satisfactory. 
Put  an  “R”  (right)  at  the  left  of  the  letter  that  designates 
this  precis. 

The  other  four  precis  are  either  wrong  or  inadequate. 
Put  “  W”  at  the  left  of  the  letters  designating  those  you  con¬ 
sider  wrong;  “I”  at  the  left  of  those  you  consider  inadequate. 

The  ocean  floor  is  a  vast,  monotonous,  nearly  level  expanse 
whose  dreary,  slimy,  and  almost  lifeless  surface  is  enveloped  in 
never  ending  night  and  is  pressed  upon  by  a  vast  weight  of 
stagnant,  frigid  water.  Gradually  rising  ridges  and  volcanoes 
alone  vary  the  monotony.  It  is  the  nether  world  of  gloom  and 
unaltering  sameness.  Here  the  sunken  ships  of  ages  past,  after 
their  fierce  buffeting  with  wind  and  wave,  have  found  a  quiet, 
changeless  haven  where  they  may  lie  undisturbed  until  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  substance  of  the  all-enfolding  water.  Some 
animal  species  which  lived  in  the  light  of  former  geological 
ages  have  here  found  a  resting  place  where  the  strife  of  progress 
is  stilled,  and  the  laggard  in  the  race  of  development  may  live 
in  peace. 

William  H.  Snydeb  First  Year  Science 

(Courtesy  of  Allyn  and  Bacon) 
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Precis  A.  Gently  sloping  ridges  and  volcanoes  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  nearly  level  expanse  of  the  ocean 
floor.  Its  surface  —  dreary,  slimy,  and  almost 
lifeless — is  always  clothed  in  darkness  and  pressed 
upon  by  a  vast  weight  of  stagnant,  icy  water. 

Precis  B.  Dark,  unmoving,  ice-cold  water  lies  above  the 
slimy  and  almost  lifeless  surface  of  the  ocean  floor. 
Volcanoes  add  variety  to  this  gloomy,  but  not 
monotonous,  lower  world.  Here  animal  species  of 
former  geological  ages  may  rest  without  striving  to 
develop. 

PrScis  C.  On  the  floor,  weighed  down  by  stagnant  water, 
may  be  found  derelicts  of  former  times,  that  have 
found  rest  after  a  life  of  fighting  the  elements. 

PrScis  D.  The  dreary  monotony  of  the  vast,  nearly  level 
ocean  floor  is  varied  only  by  volcanoes  and  gradu¬ 
ally  sloping  ridges.  On  its  slimy  surface  the 
derelicts  and  the  older  forms  of  life  that  failed  to 
keep  developing  may  rest  undisturbed  until  they 
are  absorbed  into  the  dark,  stagnant,  frigid  water 
pressing  from  above. 

Precis  E.  The  ocean  floor  is  a  vast,  nearly  level  expanse 
whose  only  variety  is  an  occasional  volcano  and  a 
gentle  ridge.  On  its  shiny  surface,  enveloped  by 
darkness  and  weighed  down  upon  by  stagnant, 
frigid  water,  animal  life  of  former  ages  may  live  in 
peace  while  trying  to  catch  up  in  the  race  of  de¬ 
velopment. 


The  substance  of  this  section  is  interestingly  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  following  incident,  which  I  clipped 
from  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  term  one-cylinder  mind  offers  an  explanation  of 
why  some  pupils  fail  to  grasp  the  varied  items  in  a 
paragraph  and  consequently  continue  to  make  un¬ 
satisfactory  precis. 
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clerk’s  one-cylinder  mind 

“I  usually  know  what  I  want  and  when  I  do  I  ask  for  it 
explicitly,”  said  the  Man  Who  Grumbles.  “Yesterday  1 
entered  a  paint  store  and  to  the  clerk  who  offered  to  wait  on 
me  I  said:  ‘I  want  a  quart  of  white  paint,  best  quality,  for 
wood  to  be  used  outside.’  ” 

The  clerk  seemed  puzzled.  He  studied  a  moment  and 
asked:  “How  much  do  you  want?”  I  told  him.  He  seemed 
satisfied  and  after  a  brief  pause  asked :  “  Interior  or  outside?  ” 
I  again  supplied  the  information.  He  made  no  objection  but 
still  sought  information.  “  Going  to  use  it  on  wood?  ”  he  sug¬ 
gested.  I  assured  him  that  I  intended  to  smear  it  on  my 
window  frames  and  they  are  of  wood. 

I  thought  the  transaction  was  about  to  be  closed,  but  the 
clerk  was  still  in  doubt  on  one  point.  “What  color?”  he 
asked  cheerfully.  I  satisfied  his  curiosity  and  he  got  the 
paint  for  me.  Stupid?  Not  a  bit.  He  simply  had  a  one- 
cylinder  mind.  I  had  supplied  too  many  facts  for  him  to 
assimilate  at  once. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  apparent 
that  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  of  school  and  college 
work  is  traceable  to  the  student’s  inability  to  cultivate 
the  art  of  listening  attentively  and  of  reading  appre¬ 
ciatively.  Laziness  encourages  a  disregard  of  accu¬ 
racy.  Indifferent  and  frowsy  habits  prevent  concen¬ 
tration.  The  failure  to  challenge  allows  the  passive 
acceptance  of  error.  Where  such  lapses  persist,  the 
reader  cannot  come  into  coincident  thinking  or  feeling 
with  the  writer.  Thought  and  emotion  are  lost  — 
not  because  either  the  sending  or  the  transmitting 
apparatus  is  bad,  but  because  those  who  sit  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving  station  are  either  ignorant  or  incompetent. 
How  can  the  student  be  stimulated  to  intelligence  and 
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alertness?  The  most  necessary  habit  is  concentration. 
Too  many  students  have  learned  the  gentle  art  of 
slipping  over  difficulties.  They  have  acquired  un¬ 
usual  skill  in  cutting  the  first  o  out  of  thorough  and 
getting  through  —  as  their  net  attainment. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  pupil’s  first  problem  is 
simply  to  master  the  mechanics  of  letter  and  word  and 
sentence.  The  unfamiliar  forms  finally  come  to  yields 
their  familiar  message.  With  the  advance  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  mechanical  forms  the  problem  grows  more 
complicated.  The  high-school  student,  for  example,  is 
still  concerned  with  the  question  of  form,  but  the  pro¬ 
blem  has  become  more  difficult  because  the  sentence 
structure  of  the  reading  selection  reveals  greater  com¬ 
plexity  of  phrasing  and  greater  maturity  of  thought 
and  emotion.  The  vocabulary  and  the  style  have 
naturally  kept  approximate  pace  with  this  advance  in 
complexity  and  subtlety.  The  constant  problem  of 
the  English  teacher  is  to  keep  before  the  expanding 
mind  of  the  pupil  such  literary  selections  as  will  day 
by  day  stimulate  a  wholesome  growth  and  still  con¬ 
fine  the  writer  and  the  pupil  easily  within  the  realm 
of  common  understanding  and  common  sympathy. 

To  prevent  lethargy  and  stagnation  the  student 
must  first  be  taught  the  necessity  of  mastering  the 
vocabulary  of  the  reading  selection.  Without  under¬ 
standing  each  word  he  cannot  get  the  author’s  full 
meaning;  and  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  getting  only  a 
part  of  the  meaning  is  to  weaken  all  mental  discipline 
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and  vigor.  He  must  learn  to  use  the  valuable  help 
that  comes  from  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopedia,  the 
atlas,  the  Bible  concordance,  and  all  the  ordinary 
reference  aids. 

Nor  have  we  sufficiently  emphasized  in  our  teaching 
the  fact  that  even  when  all  the  words  and  allusions 
have  been  mastered,  the  reader  has  perhaps  not  yet 
received  the  full  message  of  the  sentence  or  paragraph; 
the  ideas  are  so  far  aloof  from  his  own  experience  that 
he  feels  no  cordial  sympathy  with  them.  One  who 
knows  nothing  about  Boy  Scouts  is  not  much  impressed 
by  reading  the  bare  sentence  —  “Jack  Blossom’s  Scout 
honor  was  being  sorely  tempted.”  Really  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  of  this  sentence  it  is  necessary  to 
have  lived  in  intimate  association  with  the  idea  of 
Scout  honor.  And  thus  it  is  that  interpretation  of 
literature  is  often  difficult  because  the  interpreter’s 
experience  is  necessarily  limited. 

But  the  intensive  study  of  literature  means  much 
more  than  this  mastery  of  the  literal  and  the  connota- 
tive.  While  there  must  be  thejntellectual  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  comprehension  that  concentration  and  study 
and  experience  bring,  there  must  likewise  be,  in  all 
true  interpretation,  a ^spirijtuaLcoinprehension  as  well. 
There  is  in  true  literature  —  particularly  in  poetry  — 
a  cadence  that  finds  response  in  the  deepest  emotion 
and  imagination  of  men.  How  significantly  is  this 
revealed  in  Tennyson’s  lines  that  describe  the  bugle’s 
song! 
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O,  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar! 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 

A  certain  rhythmic  and  imaginative  play  in  the  lines 
stirs  its  natural  response  in  those  readers  who  are 
trained  to  listen  for  aesthetic  effects. 

Furthermore,  throughout  our  study  we  must  vigi¬ 
lantly  guard  against  fragmentariness;  we  must  strive 
to  get  the  whole  effect.  To  obtain  the  complete 
values  demanded  by  the  art  of  interpretation  it  is 
necessary  to  see  clearly  the  particular  function  that 
each  of  these  selected  portions  performs  in  carrying 
out  the  message  and  design  of  the  whole  —  the  whole 
poem,  play,  essay,  or  story.  The  relative  place  and 
importance  of  each  scene,  situation,  incident,  and  idea 
must  be  seen  in  the  perspective  that  will  properly  sub¬ 
ordinate  each  to  the  main  thought  and  reveal  the  com¬ 
plete  artistic  design  and  the  dominant  purpose  of  the 
selection.  To  test  the  understanding  of  the  whole, 
the  reader  should  be  encouraged  to  phrase  the  cen¬ 
tral  idea  in  condensed  form. 

And  along  with  this  sort  of  test,  the  student  should 
be  constantly  encouraged  to  discuss  frankly  all  the  re¬ 
actions  —  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  —  which 
he  makes  to  the  given  selection.  What  does  the  pas¬ 
sage  mean?  What  feelings  does  it  arouse?  What 
beauty  does  it  portray?  What  mood  does  it  en¬ 
gender?  What  truth  does  it  reveal?  What  conduct 
does  it  urge?  These  and  other  questions  of  a  more 
intimate  nature  will  serve  to  show  how  vital  the 
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inner  message  of  literature  really  is.  For  we  must  all 
admit  that  the  most  practical  interpretation  of  litera¬ 
ture  is  not  seen  in  mere  intellectual,  emotional,  or 
aesthetic  response;  it  is  seen  in  the  realm  of  actual 
living  —  higher  conduct  growing  out  of  a  higher  ideal¬ 
ism.  And  it  is  toward  this  objective  that  the  real 
teaching  of  literature  is  directed.  Professor  Mac- 
Vannel 1  voices  a  significant  truth  when  he  writes: 
“The  fundamental  bond  of  social  life  is,  then,  none 
other  than  morality,  which  consists  essentially  in  the 
presence  of  some  phase  of  the  social  purpose  as  a  mov¬ 
ing  ideal  before  the  individual  mind.”  By  presenting 
our  young  people  the  high  ideals  of  our  best  writers, 
and  by  showing  them  how  these  ideals  are  revealed 
pictorially  in  fiction  and  drama  and  poetry,  we  may 
bring  to  them  the  most  vital  truths  in  the  realm  of 
practical  ethics. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  enumerations  that  the 
task  of  the  teacher  of  literature  is  a  complicated  one. 
He  must  train  his  students  to  be  conscientious  in 
mastering  new  words  and  in  learning  the  significance 
of  new  allusions;  he  must  impress  on  them  the  value 
of  experience  —  real  or  imagined  —  that  enables  us  to 
enter  sympathetically  into  an  alien  situation ;  he  must 
teach  them  the  importance  of  responding  to  aesthetic 
effects  of  style  and  treatment;  he  must  arouse  their 

1  J.  MacVannel:  Outline  of  a  Course  in  Philosophy  of  Education 
D-  IIS.  Macmillan. 
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keenest  intellectual  response;  and  above  all,  he  must 
stimulate  in  them  a  desire  for  noble  living. 

Expressing  and  Directing  our  own  Thoughts 

In  these  foregoing  paragraphs  we  have  stressed  the 
interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  is  even 
more  important  that  we  acquire,  and  teach  our  pupils 
to  acquire,  skill  in  forming  and  expressing  original 
thought.  The  consideration  of  that  problem  empha¬ 
sizes  two  contrasting  factors:  (1)  the  general  conven¬ 
tions  of  language  and  (2)  the  individual  manner  and 
method  of  commanding  expression  in  English. 

The  general  conventions  of  language 

It  would  be  platitudinous  for  those  of  us  who  have 
had  actual  classroom  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
English  to  assert  that  most  of  our  energy  is  spent  in 
a  pedagogical  endeavor  to  develop  the  automatisms 
of  the  language  learner.  We  teach  our  students  the 
language  conventions  as  the  parent  teaches  the  child 
the  social  conventions.  As  teachers  we  flinch  at 
hearing  our  pupil  use  a  past  participial  form  when 
propriety  demands  that  he  should  use  a  simple 
preterite  —  when  he  says  I  seen  him  yesterday.  As 
parents  we  flinch  when  our  child  makes  a  knife  do  the 
work  of  a  fork.  The  pathos  of  both  situations  lies  in 
the  fact  that  responses  to  either  situation  seldom  be¬ 
come  wholly  automatic  or  mechanical. 
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When  as  teachers  we  consider  the  vast  number  of 
language  details  that  are  little  more  than  mechanical, 
we  cannot  wonder  at  these  frequent  lapses  in  English. 
Even  the  teacher  of  English  is  forever  ignominiously 
slipping.  Here  are  items  of  spelling,  capitalization, 
punctuation,  grammatical  agreement,  margins,  orderly 
arrangement,  compounding  of  words,  division  of  words 
into  syllables,  paragraphing,  italicizing,  styles  for  so¬ 
cial  and  commercial  correspondence  to  be  remembered 
—  all  of  them,  in  their  present  forms,  determined 
largely  by  long  years  of  conventional  usage.  When  we 
consider  the  elaborate  array  of  intricacies,  we  can  be 
more  tolerant  of  failure. 

The  fact  that  we  realize  the  situation,  however,  does 
not  excuse  us  from  responsibility.  We  must  deal 
wisely  with  these  automatisms;  we  must  rely  largely 
upon  drill.  But  into  the  routine  of  drill  we  must 
inject  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  that  invent 
stimulating  devices,  for  interest  is  the  knight-herald  of 
instruction,  and  no  teaching  that  is  not  impressive 
will  secure  a  victory  in  the  crucial  contest. 

No  student  should  be  allowed  to  think  for  one 
moment  that  the  mastery  of  the  technical  and  the 
conventional  is  unimportant.  It  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance.  Without  a  reasonable  achievement  of 
conventional  forms,  no  one  can  make  himself  under¬ 
stood.  Moreover,  the  process  of  mastery  need  not  be 
dull.  There  is  real  exhilaration  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  growing  proficiency.  This,  as  I  have  previously 
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pointed  out,  is  true  of  almost  any  special  accomplish¬ 
ment,  —  whether  it  be  cooking,  sewing,  gardening, 
stock-raising,  printing,  painting,  tennis,  football, 
lacrosse,  broadcasting  —  any  performance,  indeed, 
into  which  chance  or  necessity  or  desire  may  lead  us. 
To  do  anything  supremely  well  is  usually  to  do  it  with 
supreme  interest.  To  feel,  as  teachers,  that  through 
our  art  and  endeavors  a  pupil  can  learn  to  master  the 
more  important  language  conventions  and  to  achieve 
thus  a  larger  intellectual  freedom  —  this,  indeed,  is  a 
task  of  significant  worth;  it  is  an  objective  to  be  kept 
steadfastly  in  view. 

The  individual  manner  and  method  of  the  learner's 
command  of  English 

The  task  of  mastering  a  mere  technique  is  always 
in  itself  unsatisfying.  It  demands  as  its  complement 
the  individualizing  processes.  With  automatism  must 
be  incorporated  the  creative  spirit.  To  our  task  of 
teaching  the  language  conventions  we  must  link  that 
sort  of  instruction  which  places  enduring  emphasis 
upon  the  processes  of  original  thinking,  upon  the  effec¬ 
tive  ways  of  generating  original  thought,  and  upon 
those  methods  that  will  subject  our  thinking  to  the 
higher  types  of  discipline.  But,  of  course,  this  think¬ 
ing  has  no  social  value  until  it  is  expressed.  And  the 
common  method  of  expression  is  language. 

Among  the  progressive  teachers  of  English,  perhaps 
no  one  topic  is  receiving  at  this  time  more  serious  con- 
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sideration  than  the  relationship  between  language  and 
thinking.  We  have  in  the  past  thrown  so  much  stress 
upon  the  merely  mechanical  expression  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  thought  that  we  have  neglected  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  is  due  the  initial  process  of  thinking  —  the 
mental  disturbance  going  on  while  the  beginnings  of 
the  thought  processes  were  still  in  their  chaotic  mael¬ 
strom.  And  is  it  not  true  that  these  processes  for  the 
most  part  remain  chaotic  until  they  emerge  into  the 
current  of  logical  expression  duly  set  out  in  the  for¬ 
mulae  of  language? 

We  should  accordingly  think  of  language  as  being 
far  more  than  a  device  for  expressing  thought.  It  is 
also  an  instrument  for  evolving  thought.  Without  it 
the  flutterings  of  the  thinking  process  would  lead  to  no 
sustained  flight.  Or,  to  use  the  figure  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  thinking  corresponds  to  the  process  of  ex¬ 
cavation,  while  language  is  the  masonry  which  holds 
the  thoughts  in  place  and  gives  ideas  permanence. 

There  is  a  preponderance  of  psychological  evidence 
that  no  thought  —  especially  if  it  be  of  paramount 
worth  and  significance  —  is  complete  until  it  is  thus 
fixed  within  the  medium  of  words.  Until  that  transfer 
is  effected,  the  thought  processes  are  unstable  and  in¬ 
complete.  Until  the  translation  is  made,  we  cannot 
subject  the  thought  to  gauge  and  measure.  Without 
language,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  real  reasoning.  But 
when  we  have  selected  our  words  and  set  them  into  an 
ordered  context,  we  have  a  completed  linguistic  phase. 
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We  learn  to  master  abstractions,  to  pass  from  premise 
to  conclusion;  and  we  learn  to  formulate  our  judgments 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  our  own  accomplishments. 
All  this  is  done  so  rapidly  and  with  such  automatic  use 
of  language  that  we  are  likely  all  the  while  to  remain 
ungrateful  for  the  silent,  constant  aid  that  language 
ministers  to  logic. 


Vocabulary 

Consider  the  mere  agency  of  individual  words  and 
note  the  power  which  they  exert  in  clarifying  thought. 
We  look  for  the  first  time  at  a  new  device  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  device  on  our  automobile  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  combine  air  with  the  vapor  of  gasoline.  The 
careless  thinker  might  be  satisfied  with  calling  it  a 
thing,  a  thingamajig,  a  what-you-call-it,  or  he  might 
apply  to  it  that  all-embracing  slang  phrase  gadget . 
Such  vague  terms  are  the  natural  reflex  of  vague 
thinking.  The  clear-minded,  the  clean-visioned,  are 
satisfied  only  with  the  exact  word  —  carburetor.  The 
very  mastery  of  the  word  usually  brings  with  it  a  sort 
of  psychological  satisfaction  that  crowns  the  process 
of  a  completed  stage  of  thinking. 

Once  grant  the  influence  of  the  individual  word  in 
perfecting  the  efficiency  of  the  thinking  process,  and 
the  importance  of  our  practising  to  increase  our  per¬ 
sonal  vocabularies  becomes  apparent.  This  constant 
practising  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  significant  ways  in 
which  we  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
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phenomena  of  life  —  one  of  the  ways  in  which,  as 
teachers  or  as  individuals  performing  a  community 
service,  we  may  help  to  explain  life  to  others. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  push  this  doctrine  too  far; 
curious  collections  of  words  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
collections  are  of  no  educational  value;  they  are  simply 
like  the  useless  lumber  in  our  cellars  and  attics.  But 
these  same  words,  considered  as  counters  for  the  gold 
reserve  of  ideas,  are  of  immense  value;  they  are  a 
measure  of  our  intellectual  wealth.  Our  ability  to 
teach  others  this  skill  in  the  husbandry  and  invest¬ 
ment  of  words  is  a  test  of  our  efficiency  as  instructors 
in  language. 

Our  vocabulary  grows  as  we  develop  this  tendency 
^  to  name  and  remember  new  concrete  concepts  such  as 
carburetor.  But  it  grows  also  along  many  similar 
lines.  We  soon  begin  to  name  abstractions,  to  phi¬ 
losophize  and  reason.  Through  the  books  that  we 
read,  through  the  discourse  that  we  hear,  through  our 
own  groping  desire  to  express  ideas  and  emotions  which 
are  still  nebulous,  we  gradually  become  acquainted  — 
at  least  casually  acquainted  —  with  thousands  of 
terms.  Many  of  these  terms  we  know  superficially 
—  they  are  merely  a  part  of  our  passive  vocabulary. 
But  our  knowledge  of  them  is  too  inaccurate  to  admit 
them  into  our  active  vocabulary;  we  could  not  con¬ 
fidently  use  them  in  the  presence  of  an  educated  group. 
Curiously  enough,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  section  in 
which  I  discussed  the  interpretation  of  the  printed 
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page,  we  scarcely  realize  our  own  lamentable  igno¬ 
rance.  Test  your  friends  with  a  few  words  such  as  the 
following  —  venal ,  bathos,  crypt,  inept,  friable ,  crass, 
hegemony,  tenuous,  temerity,  immolate,  fetid.  Each  of 
these  terms  is  in  common  use.  Perhaps  none  of  them 
would  disturb  the  average  reader.  But  the  average 
reader  who  is  asked  to  define  them,  or  to  use  them  cor¬ 
rectly  in  sentences,  will  almost  surely  fail  on  some,  if 
not  all,  of  them.  Yet  many  persons  loosely  use  these 
words  in  conversation  or  in  writing  without  knowing 
their  exact  meanings^ 

And  why  this  careless,  indifferent  attitude?  As 
young  people  we  are  not  taught  to  observe  closely,  to 
think  accurately,  to  express  our  thoughts  lucidly  and 
precisely.  We  are  content  with  terms  that  are  vague, 
all-inclusive,  comfortably  nebulous.  We  have  a 
penchant  for  the  Mother  Hubbard  sort  of  word. 
We  dislike  to  employ  the  mental  energy  that  will  make 
our  brain  cells  work  in  the  narrow  grooves  of  precision. 
Why,  in  this  great  democracy  of  words,  be  discrimi¬ 
nating  and  select?  It  is  easy  to  beguile  ourselves  into 
the  belief  that  alliance  with  the  intelligentsia  and  the 
approval  of  the  Brahman  caste  are  the  equivalents  of 
bigotry  and  priggishness.  Instead,  we  ask,  why  not 
gravitate  toward  the  mediocre  bloc,  chat  crossleg- 
gedly  with  the  corner  grocer,  and  leaf  the  literature 
of  the  bourgeoisie! 

In  carrying  out  any  personal  resolves  to  increase  our 
individual  vocabularies  we  must  not  be  misled;  we 
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must  not  exalt  the  virtue  of  mere  numbers.  Collec¬ 
tion  is  a  relatively  simple  process,  for  it  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  a  word  —  that  is, 
what  the  term  denotes  —  and  ignores  the  extensive 
meaning,  or  what  it  connotes.  You  pick  up  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  paper  and  read  an  advertisement:  “A  new 
home  for  sale  in  the  suburban  district.”  And  the  next 
day  you  receive  a  letter  from  your  sister  and  read  this 
sentence,  “Yesterday  the  old  home  was  sold  at  public 
auction.”  The  word  home  is  composed  of  the  same 
letters  —  but  how  different  is  the  quality  of  the  appeal 
in  the  two  cases!  It  is  in  the  mastery  of  the  con- 
notative  value  of  words,  with  their  suggestive  appeals 
to  sensory  effects,  old  memories,  cherished  sentiments, 
and  buoyant  fancies  —  it  is  in  the  skillful  evoking  of 
these  wide-compassing  responses  to  our  subjective 
selves,  that  the  literary  artist  shows  his  highest  skill 
and  wins  his  most  cherished  laurels.  And  mere  words, 
considered  either  in  their  denotative  or  in  their  con- 
notative  sense,  are  not,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
to  be  thought  of  alone.  We  do  not  string  them  to¬ 
gether  like  glass  beads  on  a  silk  cord;  we  weave  them 
into  patterned  sentences  that  will  definitely  express 
our  thoughts  or  our  emotions.  And  it  is  only  when  we 
integrate  them  in  this  fashion  and  impart  the  result 
to  others  that  they  mysteriously  perform  their  real 
service. 
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Sentences 

The  measure  of  our  thinking  skill  is  largely  reflected 
in  the  character  of  our  sentences.  In  learning  a  lan¬ 
guage,  we  first  acquire  single  words.  Later  we  form 
crude  phrases.  Finally  we  grasp  the  notion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate  and  formulate  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence. 

The  conversation  of  young  children  and  of  sub¬ 
normal  adolescents  and  adults  is  always  chaotic  — 
freely  interlarded  with  unconnected  words  and  frag¬ 
mentary  phrases.  As  the  learner  advances,  particu¬ 
larly  after  he  grows  familiar  with  the  written  or  printed* 
forms,  he  improves  his  sentence  structure.  The 
brighter  ones  of  the  group,  if  placed  in  a  wholesome 
environment,  very  soon  gain  a  clear  conception  of 
order  and  form.  In  acquiring  this  greater  skill  they  ^ 
are  helped  by  the  models  which  they  see  in  books  and 
by  those  which  they  hear  in  spoken  discourse  in  school 
and  family.  But  they  are  helped  even  more  by  the  ^ 
growing  maturity  of  their  own  minds.  The  normal 
child  resents  any  task  that  is  too  easy.  The  law  of 
growth  is  the  law  of  challenge.  He  is  an  adventurer, 
an  explorer.  He  reaches  out  into  new  mental  realms 
and  glories  in  combat  and  conquest  and  triumph. 
And  all  through  his  adult  life,  there  will  be  new  realms 
to  subjugate  and  new  laurels  to  win. 

Along  with  the  growth  into  fuller  maturity  of 
thought  and  emotion,  there  will  almost  inevitably 
come  a  more  involved  sentence  structure.  The  more 
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intricate  mental  process  cannot  be  phrased  simply. 
Before  we  can  handle  the  subtler  material  of  thought 
we  must  learn  to  use  the  subtler  instruments  of  lan¬ 
guage  form.  And  if  we  finally  succeed  in  expressing 
this  more  involved  thought  or  emotion  by  a  free  use 
of  an  involved  form,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  final 
result  is  obscure.  It  will  seem  obscure  to  the  unin¬ 
itiated  only  because  he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  mental 
processes  that  are  followed  in  language.  Involved 
sentences  may  be  perfectly  lucid;  in  fact,  some  sen¬ 
tences  could  not  be  lucid  unless  they  were  involved. 

^  The  failure  to  grant  to  the  accurate  and  intricate 
thinker  the  privilege  of  an  accurate  and  intricate  style, 
has  subjected  many  a  writer  to  unjust  censure.  Henry 
James,  to  cite  but  one  example,  has  used  an  involved 
style;  but  he  is  seldom  obscure.  The  range  of  his 
thought  is  comprehensive  and  the  processes  of  his 
thinking  are  subtle.  As  he  starts  his  sentence  he  sees 
a  truth  that  he  wishes  to  express.  But  in  the  very 
process  of  expressing  that  truth,  he  notes  that  in  a 
certain  specific  and  remote  situation  the  bald  state¬ 
ment  would  not  strictly  apply.  A  mind  less  intellec¬ 
tually  honest  would  let  the  inclusive  assertion  stand. 
Not  he.  Even  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  directness  and 
agile  movement,  the  sentence  speed  is  halted  and 
forced  to  bear  the  rather  heavy  burden  of  a  long  paren¬ 
thesis.  And  even  the  parenthesis,  in  the  interest  of 
absolute  precision  or  wholesome  elaboration  or  de¬ 
sirable  restriction,  may  be  checked  and  loaded  with  an 
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renthesis.  As  readers  we  may  feel  so  strongly 
,  ?ct  of  confusion  and  thwarted  movement  that 
o  give  due  credit  to  the  achieved  perfection  of 
rate  expression  of  thought. 

•ther  person’s  style  —  that  of  one  of  our  own 
udents,  perhaps  —  may  be  obscure  because  the 

_ ing  is  obscure.  The  writer  lacks  directness  in 

expression  because  he  does  not  clearly  perceive  the 
thought  which,  in  a  groping  way,  he  is  trying  to  master 
and  express.  It  is  as  if  he  were  endeavoring  to  thread 
his  course  through  a  maze.  He  is  indecisive;  he  re¬ 
peatedly  runs  into  a  cul-de-sac.  He  retraces  his  steps 
only  to  make  a  second  blunder  as  costly  as  the  first. 
A  graph  of  his  course  within  a  single-sentence  area 
would  show  a  series  of  abortive  attempts,  fatuously 
directed,  curiously  retraced,  and  hopelessly  ineffec¬ 
tual.  The  chart  would  look  intricate,  but  the  intri¬ 
cacy  would  not  be  of  that  kind  which  indicates  a 
highly  involved  and  intelligently  controlled  adventure. 

If  we  could  trace  back  to  its  source  the  psychological 
disturbance  that  goes  on  when  a  sentence  is  in  process 
of  being  formed  —  whether  by  artist  or  by  artisan  — 
we  should  discover  some  interesting  phenomena;  but 
the  evolution  is  so  shrouded  in  nebular  haze  that  we 
cannot  often  clearly  see  its  initial  workings  or  its  later 
circuitous  routing.  We  do  know,  however,  that  no 
matter  how  skilled  writers  may  become,  they  never 
acquire  such  a  power  over  language  that  some  of  their 
sentences,  viewed  in  the  cold  light  of  criticism,  could 
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not  be  greatly  improved  by  intelligent  revision  or  by 
entire  recasting.  If  our  teachers  of  rhetoric  had  had 
a  clearer  conception  of  that  technique  which  tends  to 
enforce  a  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  sentence  that 
will  harmonize  with  clear  thinking,  we  might  have 
been  spared  some  of  our  later  labors  and  embarrass¬ 
ments.  Have  we,  as  teachers,  now  learned  enough  of 
that  technique  to  be  genuinely  helpful  to  the  present 
generation  of  students?  If  so,  we  may  not  only  in¬ 
crease  their  powers  of  expression,  but  we  may  also  in¬ 
crease  their  powers  of  thought. 

Paragraphs  and  Whole  Compositions 
^  A  thinker’s  power  to  organize  his  ideas  is  admirably 
reflected  in  his  separate  paragraphs  and  in  his  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  entire  unit  of  his  work,  be  that  unit  a 
business  report,  a  legal  document,  a  sales  letter,  an 
essay,  a  short  story,  a  novel,  or  a  drama.  Each  of 
these  forms  of  writing  demands  careful  previsioning 
and  a  closely  articulated  structure.  If  a  writer  wishes 
to  work  economically  and  effectively  he  must  study 
the  architectonics  of  his  art.  His  work  in  planning  is 
not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  architect. 

Those  of  us  who  may  know  nothing  of  the  builder’s 
craft  may  yet  admire  the  care  and  previsioning  that 
have  produced  the  finished  blueprints.  Perfectly  to 
fit  a  structure  into  its  particular  environment,  to 
preconceive  the  various  elevations,  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  utility  and  aesthetic  effect,  to  plan  the  loea- 
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tion  of  windows  and  stairways  and  radiators,  to  know 
where  each  pipe  and  wire  and  socket  shall  go  —  all  this 
demands  thinking  of  a  high,  constructive  order.  So 
also  a  plan  for  a  writing  project  demands  high  creative 
effort.  The  jerry-built  structure  will  not  endure. 
We  select  and  reject,  we  place  and  replace,  we  vision 
and  revise,  we  plan  and  replan.  But  if  we  are  wise, 
we  shall  do  the  major  part  of  this  arranging  before  we 
begin  the  actual  work  of  writing.  For  us,  as  for  the 
architect,  the  blueprinting  is  an  economical  directing 
device. 

This  previsioning  establishes,  moreover,  a  definite 
relationship  between  language  and  thinking.  We 
cannot  accurately  test  our  plan  for  a  larger  unit  of 
written  work  until  we  see  the  outline  in  its  completed 
form.  We  may  then  question  each  item  that  we  have 
included  and  reconsider  those  that  we  have  previously 
discarded.  The  sequence  of  each  included  item  we 
shall  persistently  question.  Just  as  persistently  and 
critically  shall  we  test  the  articulation,  the  emphasis, 
and  the  ensemble  of  the  items.  We  shall,  in  a  word, 
rest  unsatisfied  until  our  perfected  blueprint  - —  in  its 
general  concept  and  in  measured  detail  —  is  an  ac¬ 
curate  reflection  of  the  matured  project  which  our 
imagination  and  logic  have  preconceived. 

Teachers  who  are  intent  on  developing  in  their 
pupils  power  in  constructive  thinking  will  adopt  or^ 
invent  certain  devices  as,  for  example,  the  enumeration 
method.  Pupils  can  be  definitely  taught  to  think 
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through  a  topic,  analyze  it,  and  then  build  it  up 
synthetically  by  the  use  of  a  definite  number  of  thought 
units  —  just  as  the  ideas  in  this  portion  of  the  present 
discussions  are  arranged  in  sequence  under  three  re¬ 
lated  units:  (1)  Vocabulary;  (2)  Sentences;  (3)  Para¬ 
graphs  and  Whole  Composition.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  purely  mechanical,  but  the  mechanical  process 
provides  a  sluiceway  through  which  thought  particles 
are  effectively  directed  into  a  prepared  matrix.  Skill¬ 
ful  teachers  of  English  are  daily  employing  other 
methods,  also,  which  are  designed  to  encourage  the 
organization  of  thought.  With  a  constantly  perfected 
Technique  these  teachers  will  become  more  and  more 
helpful  in  their  guidance  of  the  thought  processes  of 
their  students.  Having  set  up  the  objective,  the 
instructor  can  more  intelligently  direct  his  routine  of 
instruction. 

The  basic  aims  and  values  in  English  teaching,  we 
may  briefly  reassert,  rest  primarily  upon  "expression 
and  thought.  This  interesting  and  intimate  relation¬ 
ship  between  language  and  thinking  should  consist¬ 
ently  guide  our  teaching  and  should  intelligently  lead 
our  students  into  a  gradually  maturing  skill  in  power 
of  interpretation  and  power  of  phrasing.  The  two 
concurrent  pedagogical  agencies  in  this  dual  process 
are  the  courses  in  literature  and  the  courses  in  com¬ 
position.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  first  is  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  an  expansion  of  ideals,  a  deepened 
emotion,  and  a  perfected  conduct;  the  ultimate  aim 
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of  the  second  is  a  finer  craftsmanship  in  language  and 
style.  The  two  phases  of  the  work  should  never  be 
kept  widely  apart;  each  should  constantly  be  made  to 
supplement  the  other  and  merge  its  separate  functions 
into  the  general  design  of  the  mastery  of  English. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1  In  the  light  of  your  knowledge  of  precis  writing,  which  has  been 
a  development  in  the  methods  of  teaching  English  since  Pro¬ 
fessor  Inglis  wrote  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  how 
would  you  modify  the  following  statement? 

“The  most  important  problem  involved  in  the  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue  and  the  study  of  a 
foreign  language  is  found  in  connection  with  the  relative  merits 
of  the  two  as  helps  in  the  employment  of  language  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  intellectual  enterprises  and  the  communication  of 
thought.  ...  In  the  translation  of  a  passage  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  the  exact  thought  to  be  interpreted  is  a  known  factor 
and  the  teacher  presumedly  knows  what  use  of  the  mother 
tongue  will  precisely  and  accurately  express  that  thought. 
For  the  teacher  to  know  that  the  pupil  is  properly  relating 
language  to  thought  he  (the  teacher)  must  know  both  the 
thought  to  be  expressed  and  the  language  in  which  it  should  be 
expressed.  This  is  possible  in  a  foreign  language;  it  is  im¬ 
possible  in  employing  English  alone.”  1 
2.  Mark  Twain,  by  means  of  an  amusing  hoax,  proved  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  average  reader.  In  the  midst  of  a  tragic  story 
he  inserted  one  nonsensical  paragraph,  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  appear  to  be  emotional  and  touching,  as  well  as 
plausible.  He  was  more  successful  than  he  had  hoped  to  be;  he 
received  many  compliments  on  the  beauty  of  that  particular 
passage.  How  many  discrepancies  and  absurdities  can  you 
find  in  this  paragraph,  and  what  factors  account  for  its  seem¬ 
ing  plausibility? 

“It  was  a  crisp  and  spicy  morning  in  early  October.  The 
lilacs  and  laburnums,  lit  with  the  glory  fires  of  autumn,  hung 
Eurning  and  flashing  in  the  upper  air,  a  fairy  bridge  provided 
by  kind  Nature  for  the  wingless  wild  things  that  have  their 
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homes  in  the  tree-tops  and  would  visit  together;  the  larch  and 
the  pomegranate  flung  their  purple  and  yellow  flames  in  bril¬ 
liant  broad  splashes  along  the  slanting  sweep  of  the  woodland; 
the  sensuous  fragrance  of  innumerable  deciduous  flowers  rose 
upon  the  swooning  atmosphere;  far  in  the  empty  sky  a  solitary 
oesophagus  slept  upon  motionless  wing;  everywhere  brooded 
stillness,  serenity,  and  the  peace  of  God.”  1 

8.  In  Row  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write,  pp.  129-48,  Mr.  Rollc 
W.  Brown  gives  a  description  of  a  lesson  conducted  by  M. 
Bezafd  in  the  Lycee  Hoche,  Versailles,  to  illustrate  the  French 
procedure  in  explication  des  textes. 

The  class  period  lasted  two  full  hours.  The  text,  which  had 
been  assigned  several  days  in  advance,  was  Lamartine’s  short 
poem,  L’Isolement,  and  the  stated  aim  of  the  lesson  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  the  poem  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  romantic 
state  of  mind.  M.  Bezard  began  with  a  short  talk  about  the 
publication  of  the  poem,  and  asked  a  few  questions  to  test  the 
preparation  of  the  pupils,  implying  that  each  boy  was  expected 
to  have  made  a  written  outline  of  the  poem.  Then  he  called  upon 
a  boy  to  read  the  poem  aloud.  When  the  pupil  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  he  suggested  the  theme  of  what  he  had 
read.  The  class  discussed  the  matter,  and  when  a  satisfactory 
phrasing  was  evolved,  the  teacher  wrote  the  version  on  the 
blackboard,  and  each  pupil  wrote  it  in  his  notebook.  The 
reading  was  continued,  with  pauses  for  discussion,  explanation 
of  words  and  allusions,  and  statement  of  theme,  at  the  end  of 
each  division  in  thought.  M.  Bezard  continually  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  definite  details  so  that  the  pupils  might  visualize 
clearly  the  pictures  which  the  poet  had  drawn.  Next  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  was  studied  in  a  more  detailed  manner.  Suitable 
subjects  for  lyrics  were  suggested,  Lamartine’s  attitude  toward 
poetry  was  discussed,  and  the  decision  was  made  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  itself  was  commonplace;  that  only  because  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  was  the  poem  unusual.  The  discussion  naturally  turned 
to  the  expression,  and  the  points  were  brought  out  that  some¬ 
times  Lamartine’s  diction  falls  short  of  originality,  and  that  it 
shows  traces  of  pseudo-classic  taste.  The  rhythm  next  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  and  the  fullness,  or  amplitude,  of  the  verse, 
as  well  as  its  variety,  was  noted.  Finally  the  poetic  value 
of  the  images  was  tested,  with  allusions  to  the  imagery  of  many 

1  Samuel  L.  Clemens:  A  Double-Barreled  Detective  Story,  The  Man  That  Cor- 
mpted  Hadleyburg,  and  Other  Essays  and  Stories,  pp.  £12-13.  Reprinted  through 
the  courtesy  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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other  poets.  Throughout  the  lesson  M.  Bezard  alluded  freely 
to  other  poets,  and  to  facts  in  the  history  of  French  literature. 

How  does  the  lesson  compare  in  design,  in  duration,  and  in 
methods  with  the  average  American  procedure?  What  gen¬ 
eral  aim  in  the  teaching  of  literature  should  you  judge  received 
most  emphasis?  Which  methods  might  the  American  teacher 
advantageously  imitate,  and  which  should  he  avoid?  Using 
Shelley’s  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  Wordsworth’s  Ode  on  Inti¬ 
mations  of  Immortality,  Tennyson’s  Ulysses,  or  Rossetti’s 
Blessed  Damozel,  make  a  teaching  plan  of  a  lesson  which  will 
be  in  essentials  the  counterpart  of  M.  Bezard’s,  and  discuss 
the  practicability  of  your  outline.  Consult  also  M.  Bezard’s 
My  Class  in  Composition  (translated  by  Phyllis  Robbins). 

I.  Paraphrase  Hamlet’s  soliloquy  in  Act  III,  Scene  1,  lines  56-89; 
then  make  a  precis  of  it.  Which  exercise  was  of  greater  help  to 
you  in  understanding  the  passage?  Discuss  the  relative  merits 
of  paraphrasing  and  precis  writing  as  methods  in  the  secondary 
school. 

5.  There  is  one  word  —  a  proper  noun  —  in  Kipling’s  Ballad  of 
the  Bolivar,  which  is  the  key  to  the  correct  interpretation  to  the 
poem.  Because  the  word  is  unfamiliar  to  many  American 
readers,  the  real  point  of  the  poem  is  missed  by  them.  Find 
the  word  and  show  how  an  understanding  of  its  meaning 
changes  the  interpretation  of  the  poem. 

6.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  true  aims  of  the  high-school  Eng¬ 
lish  course,  justify  or  condemn  the  memorizing  of  well-selected 
passages  in  literature. 

7.  Dr.  C.  H.  Judd,  in  The  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  pp. 
200-01,  discusses  the  “dangers  of  dissection’’  in  literature 
classes,  and  says  that  the  student  loses  the  story  itself  in  the 
multitude  of  explanatory  considerations  that  are  clustered 
about  it.  If  you  concur  in  this  opinion,  how  could  you  defend 
the  French  explication  des  textes  ?  Suggest  methods  for  teach¬ 
ing  Browning’s  Pheidippides,  with  its  many  historical  and 
classical  allusions,  (or  Milton’s  Lycidas )  so  that  the  pupil  might 
gain  a  real  appreciation  of  the  poem,  and  not  feel  that  he  were 
storing  up  encyclopedic  information  merely. 

8.  In  “Speech,  Common  and  Preferred”  {The  Century,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1926),  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Masson  says  that  there  is  no  method 
of  teaching  English  practised  in  America  at  present,  judging 
from  results,  that  is  “worth  a  whoop”;  and  he  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  English  system  is  better.  How  would  you 
vindicate  your  profession? 

8.  Dr.  John  Dewey  in  How  We  Think  names  five  distinct  steps  in 
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the  process  of  reflective  thinking.  After  a  careful  study  of 
these  several  steps,  comment  on  the  value  of  his  analysis. 
Discuss  the  possibility  of  its  application  to  work  in  English. 

1®.  As  an  indication  of  the  various  psychological  phases  that  stu¬ 
dents  of  research  might  be  interested  in  examining,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  topics  is  suggested. 

The  Psychology  of  English  Teaching 

1.  The  Relationship  between  Language  and  the  Thinking  Pro¬ 
cesses 

2.  The  Psychology  of  Communication 

S.  Intellectual  Comprehension  Viewed  from  the  Psychological 
Standpoint 

4.  A  Psychological  Study  of  Retarded  Groups 

5.  A  Study  of  Supernormal  Cases 

0.  A  Study  of  the  Comparative  Time  Allotted  to  Automatisms 
and  to  Original  Expression 

7.  Home  Environments  and  their  Influence  on  Class  Work 

8.  Supervised  Study  as  an  Aid  to  Concentrated  Thought 

9.  The  Psychology  of  Selection  in  Outside  Reading 

10.  Intellectual  Rivalry  and  its  Influence  on  Scholarship 

11.  A  Study  of  Concentration  and  its  Relation  to  Memory 

12.  The  Psychology  of  Note-Taking 

13.  A  Study  of  the  Sense  of  Humor 

14.  Previsioning  and  its  Relation  to  Achievement 

15.  The  Preparation  of  a  Non-English  Lesson 

16.  Psychological  Aspects  of  the  English  Teacher’s  Laboratory 
Equipment 

17.  The  Influence  of  the  Book  Club 

18.  The  Influence  of  Motion  Pictures 

19.  The  Influence  of  the  Dramatic  Club 

20.  The  Influence  of  the  Conference  Period 

21.  The  Influence  of  the  School  Magazine 

22.  The  Influence  of  the  Radio 

23.  The  Study  and  Invention  of  Devices  for  Securing  Certain  Pre- 
visioned  Results 

24.  Devices  to  Arouse  Interest  in  Composition 

25.  Written  Composition  Viewed  from  the  Psychological  Stand¬ 
point 

26.  Psychology  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Written  Composition 

27.  The  Preparation  of  a  Lesson  in  Written  Composition 

28.  A  Study  of  Individual  Ways  of  Waiting  a  Theme 

29.  Psychological  Aspects  of  Theme  Grading 
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30.  Encouraging  Pupils  to  Write  Poetry 

31.  Oral  Composition  Viewed  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint 

32.  Psychology  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  Oral  Composition 

33.  The  Preparation  of  a  Lesson  in  Oral  Composition 

34.  Psychology  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  the  Mechanics  of  Language 

35.  Grammar  Viewed  from  the  Psychological  Standpoint 

36.  The  Psychology  of  Precis  Writing 

37.  Vocabulary  Building  Viewed  from  the  Psychological  Stand¬ 
point 

38.  A  Study  of  Hindrances  in  Appreciation 

39.  Devices  to  Arouse  Interest  in  Literature 

40.  Psychology  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching  a  Specific  Literary  Selection 

41.  Initial  Steps  in  the  Appreciation  of  a  Specific  Literary  Selection 

42.  How  to  Make  Pupils  Respond  to  Specific  Appeals 

43.  Emotional  Responses 

44.  A  Study  of  Emotional  Effects  in  Reading 

45.  Tests  and  Measurements  —  Their  Contribution  to  Psychology 

46.  A  Study  of  Reading  Speed  and  its  Correlation  with  Reading 
Comprehension  among  High-School  Students 

47.  The  Correlation  between  I.Q.  Scores  and  Language  and  Think¬ 
ing  Scores  (or  any  type  of  scores) 

48.  Correspondence  between  high  I.Q.’s  and  Elaborate  Sentence 
Forms 

49.  A  Study  of  Correlation  between  I.Q.  Scores  and  Vocabulary 
Achievement 
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CHAPTER  II 


ARTICULATION  OF  ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH  WITH  SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  treat  educational  topics 
analytically  that  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  value 
of  considering  them  synthetically.  Instead  of  dividing 
our  educational  processes  into  definite  and  highly  elab¬ 
orate  groups,  it  is  desirable  that  we  at  times  mentally 
reverse  the  process  and  conceive  the  unity  of  the  whole 
educative  process.  We  should  think  of  that  process 
as  a  development  from  within  outward,  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  rates  and  stages  of  progress  conditioned  by  a  fav¬ 
orable  external  environment.  This,  as  we  explained 
in  the  opening  chapter,  is  of  particular  value  in  English 
instruction.  Whether  we  teach  in  the  elementary 
school,  the  high  school,  the  normal  school,  the  college, 
or  the  university,  we  find  two  common  aims  constantly 
dominating:  to  develop  power  in  expression  and  to 
develop  power  in  interpretation. 

Now,  in  this  endeavor  we  have  found  it  expedient 
to  divide  ourselves  into  groups  and  to  label  ourselves 
kindergarten  teachers,  elementary  teachers,  high- 
school  teachers,  normal-school  teachers,  and  college 
professors.  And  we  have  together  set  about  doing  the 
work  that  convention  has  allotted  to  our  confined 
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fields.  But  in  working  in  those  fields  toward  the  de¬ 
sign  ated  aims  we  have  had  our  notions  rudely  disturbed ; 
our  progress  has  been  sorely  hampered  by  finding  so 
many  clods  unpulverized,  so  many  weeds  still  flourish¬ 
ing.  Baffled  and  vexed,  we  have  turned  to  see  who 
was  responsible  for  the  disturbing  conditions;  and 
naturally  we  have  laid  the  blame  upon  the  group  of 
instructors  who  have  immediately  preceded  us. 

In  calmer  moments  after  coming  to  that  conclusion 
we  have  realized  that  such  fault-finding  may  be  not 
only  futile  but  often  unjust;  for  we  see  that  many 
alienating  influences  worked  against  that  preceding 
instruction  —  home  influences,  the  language  of  the 
shop,  of  the  street,  and  of  the  playground,  the  “comic  ” 
section  of  the  newspaper,  cheap  theaters,  low  stand¬ 
ards  everywhere.  Out  of  this  charity  and  this  con¬ 
viction  has  sprung  the  realization  of  the  need  for 
mobilization  of  forces  against  these  common  enemies. 
This  realization,  in  turn,  has  laid  stress  upon  organiza¬ 
tion  and  proper  articulation. 

Failure  to  make  effective  articulation  between  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  of  the  pupil’s  progress  has  been  all  too 
frequently  obvious;  but  the  most  difficult  division  to 
bridge  has  undoubtedly  been  that  which  spans  the 
period  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  second¬ 
ary  school.  In  the  grammar  grades  the  pupil’s  work, 
including  his  study  periods,  has  been  closely  super¬ 
vised.  He  has  usually  been  under  the  constant  charge 
of  a  teacher  who  hears  him  recite  in  all  his  various 
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branches.  Even  where  departmental  work  has  been 
carried  on,  the  policy  of  close  supervision  of  the  entire 
day’s  work  has  not  been  relinquished. 

This  practice  has  sometimes  made  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  entering  pupil  to  use  wisely  the  larger  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  high  school.  Left  free  to  choose  his  own 
study  periods  —  many  of  them  outside  the  schoolroom 
—  the  pupil  has  floundered  in  his  new  independence 
and  has  failed  in  his  first  year’s  work  for  lack  of  defi¬ 
nite  direction  and  adequate  supervision. 

Often  the  high-school  teacher  of  English  has  taken 
too  much  for  granted.  He  has  assumed  falsely  that 
the  entering  child  was  able  to  take  care  of  himself  — 
to  study  the  literature  assignment  without  aid,  to 
prepare  the  oral  or  the  written  theme  without  detailed 
suggestions.  An  expert,  perhaps,  in  his  own  field, 
capable  of  grasping  instantly  the  message  of  the  selec¬ 
tion,  skilled  in  the  art  of  writing  and  speaking,  and 
still,  it  may  be,  in  trailing  clouds  of  college  glory,  he  is 
entirely  unable  to  appreciate  the  struggles  of  this 
fourteen-year-old  neophyte  who  stands  outside  the 
treasure  cave  with  no  knowledge  of  the  “open  se¬ 
same  ”  that  will  give  him  entrance. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  unnatural  that 
the  teacher  should  have  grown  somewhat  captious  and 
complained  that  his  pupils  had  come  to  the  high  school 
without  adequate  preparation  in  technical  grammar, 
unable  to  write  and  speak  correctly,  helpless  in  know¬ 
ledge  of  attack,  and  woefully  deficient  in  the  ability 
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to  read.  Asked  to  defend  herself  against  such  an  ar- 
raignment,  the  teacher  from  the  elementary  school 
might  have  truthfully  replied  that  the  high-school 
teacher  knew  nothing  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  grammar  school  and  could  therefore  have  no 
real  conception  of  the  many  and  varied  demands 
which  lessened  the  opportunities  for  English  training. 
She  might  add  that  probably  the  high-school  teacher 
had  failed  to  adjust  his  methods  to  the  natural  imma¬ 
turity  of  the  child  and  had  neglected  to  make  the 
transition  easy  by  offering  the  necessary  personal  aid. 

Were  we  to  seek  a  definite  summary  of  the  various 
criticisms  that  come  from  the  two  sources  we  should 
get  something  like  this: 

A.  From  the  high  school: 

First-year  pupils  suffer  from  (1)  ignorance  of  formal 
grammar;  (2)  inability  to  write  and  speak  correctly; 
(3)  inability  to  grasp  the  central  thoughts  of  a  reading 
selection;  (4)  an  unconnected  course  of  study. 

B.  From  the  grammar  school: 

The  high  school  fails  to  articulate  with  the  grammar 
school  (1)  in  program;  (2)  in  method  of  instruction; 
and  (3)  in  general  handling  of  pupils.  The  maladjust¬ 
ment  during  the  transition  produces  license  and  con¬ 
fusion,  which  reacts  in  lowered  performance  and  in  dis¬ 
couragement. 

A  full  conception  of  these  convictions  has  suggested 
various  experiments.  Many  in  executive  authority 
insist  that  only  the  most  expert  members  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  staff  shall  be  allowed  to  teach  the  first-year  high- 
school  English.  Natural  sympathy  and  intelligent  ex- 
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perience  have  developed  in  these  selected  teachers  a 
skill  that  insures  safe  pilotage  for  the  entering  class. 
Increasing  resourcefulness  has  continued  to  develop 
a  finer  teaching  technique.  And  as  a  result  of  all  this 
increased  skill  the  failures  have  been  gradually  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

This  improved  condition,  however,  has  not  usually 
come  to  any  school  system  without  effort.  It  may  have 
come  through  the  influence  of  some  grade  teacher  who 
has  been  transferred  —  perhaps  temporarily  —  from 
the  grammar  school  to  the  high  school.  The  authori¬ 
ties  have  watched  her  successful  work  in  the  grades, 
have  noted  her  unusual  teaching  skill,  combined  with 
her  adequate  culture,  and  have  very  correctly  assumed 
that  her  influence  would  be  equally  stimulating  with 
high-school  pupils.  They  have,  accordingly,  invited 
her  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school.  Where  such 
transfers  have  been  made  wisely,  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  has  quickly  spread  throughout  the  English 
staff.  The  best  of  the  grammar-school  attitude  and 
method  has  thus  been  brought  to  the  high  school,  and 
the  number  of  failures  consequently  reduced.  More 
time  has  been  given  to  personal  conference,  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  the  possible  ways  of  developing  oral 
and  written  themes,  more  stress  has  been  placed  upon 
intelligent  drill  and  more  specific  aid  offered  for  the 
study  of  the  literature  assignment. 

We  have  remarked  parenthetically  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  teacher  from  the  grades  to  the  high  school  may 
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be  temporary.  It  often  happens  that  the  change, 
though  intended  to  be  only  temporary,  has  proved 
so  advantageous  to  the  high  school  that  the  authori¬ 
ties  there  have  demanded  the  retention  of  the  skill¬ 
ful  teacher.  For  the  good  of  the  entire  system,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  generally  desirable  that  such  a  teacher 
return  to  the  grades  and  carry  back  to  her  associates 
in  that  sphere  of  work  the  lessons  that  the  high 
school  has  taught  her.  Upon  her  return  to  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  she  will  be  more  watchful  of  her  teaching 
methods.  She  will  guard  against  that  type  of  gram¬ 
mar-school  teaching  that  makes  the  pupil  helpless  and 
dependent  when  he  encounters,  later  on,  the  new  free¬ 
dom  and  necessary  responsibilities  of  the  high  school. 
She  will  try  to  make  him  more  resourceful  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  writing  of  his  own  themes;  she  will  develop 
greater  initiative  skill  in  the  preparation  of  a  literature 
assignment;  she  will  be  more  intelligent  in  her  em¬ 
phasis  upon  drill. 

The  same  school  system  that  encourages  this  sort  of 
exchange  may  likewise  send  a  high-school  teacher  to 
the  grammar  grades  —  though  this  is  less  likely. 
As  a  rule  it  is  easier  to  encourage  the  high-school 
teachers  to  visit  the  grades  frequently.  While  not  so 
much  may  be  learned  by  cursory  visits  as  by  actual 
exchange,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  even  temporary 
contact  will  generate  a  spirit  of  intelligent  inquiry  and 
genuine  sympathy. 

This  spirit  may  be  further  developed  by  group  con- 
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ferences.  The  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  super- 
visor  of  English  may  appoint  a  general  English  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  the  high  schools.  This  com¬ 
mittee  may  plan  a  campaign  for  the  year,  and  the 
general  conferences  —  from  three  to  five,  let  us  say  — 
may  discuss  at  each  meeting  selected  phases  of  this 
larger  question.  To  prevent  rambling  and  vague 
comment  the  committee  should  exercise  great  care  in 
the  choice  of  speakers  and  in  the  phrasing  of  its  topics, 
and,  in  order  to  insure  more  careful  thinking  on  the 
part  of  each  member  of  the  conferring  group,  should 
distribute  in  advance  printed  or  typewritten  programs 
of  each  conference.  At  the  end  of  a  year  — -  or  some 
other  predetermined  period  —  the  committee  should 
be  able  to  record  in  its  final  report  definite  accom¬ 
plishment. 

Some  of  the  topics  that  might  profitably  be  investi¬ 
gated  by  such  a  conference  are: 

1 .  Standards  of  measurement  in  theme  correcting. 

2.  What  specific  accomplishment  may  the  high  school 
reasonably  demand: 

(а)  In  composition. 

(б)  In  literature. 

3.  What  items  in  technical  grammar  should  he  taught? 

4.  How  can  certain  types  of  errors  —  the  “run-on”  sen¬ 
tence,  the  “dangling  participle,”  the  subordinate- 
clause  sentence  —  be  most  effectively  eliminated? 

5.  Securing  variety  in  sentence  structure. 

6.  The  construction  of  a  twelve-year  English  course, 

7.  Oral  composition. 

8.  Oral  reading  and  declamation. 
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9.  The  three  hundred  words  most  commonly  misspelled. 

10.  The  socialized  recitation  in  the  English  classroom. 

11.  The  English  teacher’s  laboratory  equipment. 

12.  The  use  of  music  as  an  aid  to  English  teaching. 

13.  Educational  guidance  for  students  in  the  English 
courses. 

14.  The  value  of  the  conference  period. 

15.  Minimum  essentials  in  composition. 

16.  Minimum  essentials  in  literature. 

17.  Project  work. 

18.  The  symposium. 

19.  The  Dalton  plan  at  work  in  the  English  room. 

20.  The  problem  of  the  non-reader  and  the  non-writer. 

21.  How  shall  the  elementary  school  prepare  the  pupil  for 
the  added  freedom  of  the  high  school? 

22.  The  advantages  of  the  junior-high  school. 

23.  A  testing  program  for  the  higher  elementary  grades  and 
the  junior  high  school. 

24.  How  much  time  shall  be  allotted  to  automatisms  and 
how  much  to  original  expression? 

25.  Supervised  study. 

26.  A  study  of  reading  speed  and  its  correlation  with  reading 
comprehension. 

27.  Precis  writing  for  the  younger  grades. 

28.  A  study  of  correlation  between  I.Q.  scores  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  achievement. 

29.  Specific  methods  for  increasing  a  pupil’s  vocabulary. 

30.  The  separation  of  composition  and  literature  courses. 

31.  Language  and  thinking  experiments. 

32.  How  to  make  pupils  respond  to  specific  appeals. 

33.  An  investigation  of  the  study  habits  of  pupils. 

34.  A  study  of  the  psychology  of  growth. 

35.  The  laws  of  growth  in  appreciation. 

36.  The  correlation  between  mental  growth  and  more 
elaborate  sentence  forms. 

37.  Devices  to  arouse  interest  in  composition. 

38.  Encouraging  pupils  to  write  poetry. 

39.  The  function  of  the  home-room  teacher. 

40.  The  influence  of  dramatic  expression  on  mental  growth 
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41.  The  mental  growth  in  separate  grades. 

42.  Devices  for  teaching  punctuation. 

43.  Devices  for  teaching  the  paragraph. 

44.  Plays,  pageants,  and  motion  pictures. 

45.  Cooperation  with  other  departments. 

46.  Cooperation  with  the  city  library. 

47.  The  use  of  magazines. 

48.  Does  ability  in  oral  and  written  English,  shown  in  the 
grammar  school,  fail  to  persist  in  the  high  school? 

49.  Are  the  standards  of  composition  achievement  in  the 
grammar  school  and  the  high  school  the  same?  Are 
they  mutually  understood? 

50.  What  causes,  aside  from  variable  standards,  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  explain  the  possible  deterioration  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  work  of  the  first-year  pupils? 

51.  What  can  be  expected  of  the  successive  grades  in  ability 
to  grasp  central  thoughts  of  the  reading  selections? 

52.  How  can  the  choice  of  reading  matter  in  grammar  and 
high  schools  be  systematized? 

53.  Letter-writing  and  how  to  teach  it. 

54.  How  pictures  may  be  used  in  teaching  literature. 

55.  The  possibilities  of  the  radio  in  English  classes. 

56.  A  study  of  local  errors  in  English. 

One  of  the  ways  to  make  this  conference  work  more 
effective  is  a  predetermination  to  print  the  results  of 
the  investigation.  During  the  three  years  of  such 
collaboration  at  Newton,  we  have  published  three 
different  reports  —  one  on  spelling,  one  on  sentence 
structure,  and  one  on  letter- writing.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Education  at  Har¬ 
vard  University,  we  have  also  aided  Dr.  Learned  and 
Dr.  Ballou  in  supplying  the  material  used  in  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Harvard-Newton  Scale.1 

1  The  Harvard-Newton  Bulletin,  no.  2,  Scales  for  the  Measure¬ 
ment  of  English  Compositions,  by  Frank  W.  Ballou,  Ph.D.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
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Several  conferences  grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  grammar-  and  high-school  teachers  of  Newton 
into  a  clearer  understanding  of  aims  and  standards. 
The  following  notice  was  sent  to  all  the  grammar 
schools  of  the  city: 

To  the  Masters  of  the  Newton  Grammar  Schools: 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that,  in  the  transition  from 
grammar  school  to  high  school,  some  pupils  find  difficulty  in 
adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  conditions.  So  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  work  in  English,  the  teachers  in  the  English  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Newton  high  schools  desire  to  get  at  the  facts  in 
this  situation.  It  is  hoped  that  thereby  conditions  in  the 
high  schools,  which  may  at  present  be  working  injustice  to 
the  pupil,  may  be  discerned  and  removed,  and  that  a  good 
mutual  understanding  of  aims  and  correlation  of  standards 
between  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  may  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

As  one  means  to  this  end  it  is  proposed  that  a  complete  set 
of  short  themes,  representative  of  the  present  work  of  first- 
year  pupils  in  the  high  school,  be  sent  back  to  the  respective 
grammar  schools  where  these  pupils  were  prepared,  and  there 
be  corrected  and  rated  precisely  as  for  mature  members  of 
the  eighth  grade.  It  is  asked,  further,  that  in  addition  to  the 
rating  and  correction,  it  be  expressly  stated  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teacher  or  the  master,  the  exercise  represents 
a  gain  or  loss  or  approximately  normal  work  on  the  part  of 
the  child  concerned. 

To  supplement  the  information  thus  obtained,  and  to 
afford  a  broader  basis  for  investigation  next  year,  the  gram¬ 
mar  masters  are  invited  to  secure  a  similar  theme  from  every 
pupil  at  present  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  send  the  themes  to 
the  high  school,  where  they  will  be  corrected  and  rated  from 
the  high-school  point  of  view.  They  will  then  be  returned 
for  the  inspection  of  the  grade  teachers  and  preserved  foi 
future  comparison.  For  sake  of  uniformity  and  complete¬ 
ness  it  is  desired  that  the  following  conditions  be  observed : 
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1.  That  a  specimen  theme  be  secured  from  every  child 
now  in  the  eighth  grade,  regardless  of  his  division. 

2.  That  it  represent  his  original  work  alone,  uninfluenced 
and  unimproved  by  assistance  of  any  kind. 

8.  That  the  exercise  be  conducted  by  the  master,  and  be 
limited  to  a  half-hour  precisely.  (The  amount  written 
in  a  given  time  is  one  factor  desired.) 

4.  That  the  instructions  be  given  to  the  class  as  follows: 
“Give  an  account  of  the  most  exciting  experience  you 
have  ever  had  (real  or  imaginary).”  Assign  the  task 
the  previous  day. 

5.  That  the  exercise  be  written  on  standard  theme  paper 
(unruled  margins),  and  bear  the  name  and  age  of  the 
writer,  the  name  of  the  school,  the  grade  and  division, 
and  the  date  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner.  Use  the 
reverse  side  of  the  sheet  if  necessary. 

6.  That  the  papers  be  looked  through  first  by  the  grade 
teacher  and  rated  on  the  same  basis  as  other  eighth- 
grade  papers,  the  ratings  to  be  entered  on  a  separate 
slip  and  sent  to  the  superintendent.  No  marks  should 
be  placed  on  the  papers. 

It  is  clear  that  a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of  effort 
will  thus  place  at  our  mutual  disposal  a  considerable  mass  of 
definite  and  significant  evidence  which  alone  is  of  value  in 
attempting  the  solution  of  problems  of  this  nature. 


While  it  is  apparent  that  such  a  project  could  not 
yield  definitely  measured  results,  it  is  equally  clear 
that  work  of  this  character  is  worth  while  because  it 
tends  to  develop  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  friendly 
inquiry.  Moreover,  the  two  groups  were  thenceforth 
better  able  to  understand  eaoh  other’s  point  of  view 
and  to  catch  hints  of  methods  that  might  now  more 
wisely  be  adopted  in  individual  classes.  Because  con¬ 
ditions  are  always  changing  and  the  personnel  of  a 
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teaching  staff  never  remains  permanent,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  that  an  experiment  of  this  kind  be  frequently 
repeated. 

With  the  growing  emphasis  upon  what  Dr.  G.  Stan¬ 
ley  Hall  has  somewhat  ostentatiously  termed  “paido- 
centricism” —  the  practice  of  making  the  individual 
child  the  chief  consideration  in  education  —  other 
means  of  bridging  the  gap  have  been  provided.  The 
methods  that  have  been  worked  out  at  Dalton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  Winnetka,  Illinois,  at  the  Boys’  Technical 
School  at  Milwaukee,  emphasize  not  so  much  the  close 
articulation  of  grades  as  steady  and  wholesome  growth 
in  individual  achievement. 

At  Newton,  Massachusetts,  the  passing  of  the 
slower  group  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high 
school  has  been  facilitated  by  what  are  known  as 
“transfer  classes.”  1  Individual  pupils  who  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  are  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  normal 
pace  are  grouped  together.  The  work  in  written  and 
oral  English,  as  well  as  other  work,  is  simplified  and 
intensified  and  adjusted  to  the  abilities  of  the  group. 
The  literary  material  is  selected  with  a  view  to  meeting 
satisfactorily  the  demand  of  a  simpler  appeal. 

To  those  who  have  had  their  English  training  in 
small  private  schools  the  difficulties  of  articulation  as 
just  outlined  will  be  unfamiliar.  This  is  particularly 

1  Cf.  Bridging  the  Gap,  by  Frank  Watson  Wright,  The  Harvard- 
Newton  Bulletin,  no.  in,  published  by  Harvard  University,  Can?  • 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 
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true  where  the  plan  of  organization  follows  the  British 
system  —  division  into  the  six  forms  that  succeed  the 
elementary  grades.  The  division  between  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  the  first  form  comes  at  an  age 
which  makes  the  transfer  easy,  for  there  is,  of  course, 
no  marked  chasm  between  the  second  form,  which 
corresponds  to  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  third  form, 
which  corresponds  to  our  first-year  high  school.  The 
transfer  is  no  more  difficult  than  between  any  other 
two  forms. 

The  perception  of  the  easier  and  more  gradual  ad¬ 
vance  has  suggested  the  six-year  plan;  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  working  through 
its  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  high-school 
English,  has  laid  out  a  six-year  course  both  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  composition.  The  course  begins  with  the 
seventh  year  and  ends  with  the  twelfth. 

The  Junior  High  School 

The  division,  it  may  be  noted,  accords  with  the  idea 
and  the  plan  of  the  junior  high  school,  which  is  so 
successfully  conducted  now  in  many  communities. 
While  the  more  extravagant  claims  of  the  junior  high 
school  may  not  justify  themselves  in  actual  test,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  mere  breaking-up 
of  the  set  division  of  school  work  will  in  itself  tend  to 
effect  a  readier  and  less  self-conscious  transition.  The 
junior  high  school  by  its  very  genius  implies  attention 
to  details  that  in  the  past  have  hampered  the  natural 
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educational  progress.  It  selects  a  period  of  develop¬ 
ment  when  the  change  is  easier  for  the  pupil ;  it  chooses 
for  its  teaching  staff  both  those  who  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  grammar  school  and  those  who  have  had 
experience  in  the  high  school;  it  grants  a  larger  amount 
of  time  to  the  individual  pupil.  These  theoretical 
advantages  suggest  better  articulation. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  recognition  of  the  serious  gap 
between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  grades  that  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  junior  high  schools  —  a  move¬ 
ment  that  is  new  only  in  name  and  emphasis  and  in 
showing  a  more  universal  tendency.  The  great  Eng¬ 
lish  public  schools,  with  their  six  forms  preceding  the 
university,  are  of  ancient  establishment.  The  Boys’ 
Latin  School  of  Boston  for  over  two  hundred  years  has 
had  a  six-year  course,  changed  at  times,  but  reasonably 
constant.  In  general,  however,  the  school  systems 
of  the  United  States  had  followed,  until  the  first  decade 
of  the  twentieth  century,  the  8-4  plan  —  eight  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  and  four  high-school  grades.  The 
junior-high-school  movement  —  specifically  named  as 
such  —  started  with  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1908.  It  was  furthered 
by  a  similar  reorganization  in  the  schools  of  Berkeley, 
California  (1910),  Concord,  New  Hampshire  (1910), 
and  Los  Angeles,  California  (1911).  Since  that  time 
the  general  growth  has  been  unmistakably  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  with  a  preference  in  most  school  systems  for  the 
6-3-3  plan  —  six  years  in  the  elementary,  three  in 
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the  junior  high  school,  and  three  in  the  senior  high 
school.  Indeed,  it  is  this  division  that  differentiates 
the  junior  high  school  as  a  specific  unit  and  provides 
more  consciously  for  such  a  readaptation  of  methods 
as  will  continuously  encourage  easy  and  natural 
transfer  from  the  elementary  grades  to  the  secondary 
school  —  though  the  menace  of  a  widening  fissure  be 
tween  grade  six  and  grade  seven,  now  apparent,  de¬ 
mands  the  introduction  of  preventive  measures  such 
as  have  been  discussed  —  or  of  others  that  local  situa¬ 
tions  may  suggest. 

Assuming  that  the  curriculum  of  a  system  in  the 
8-4  plan  of  organization  was  carefully  pre visioned, 
the  English  course  in  a  junior-high-school  adjustment 
ought  not  to  present  many  new  problems.  Indeed, 
in  many  respects  the  general  problem  would  be  sim¬ 
plified.  The  new  arrangement  would  more  strongly 
emphasize  departmental  teaching.  The  instructor, 
therefore,  would  probably  be  somewhat  better  trained 
in  his  specialty  and  in  methods  of  effective  presenta¬ 
tion.  He  would  have  a  clearer  conception  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  of  economical  ways  of  obtammg  them. 
Pupils,  perceiving  nearer  goals,  would  be  stimulated 
to  fuller  activity. 

The  junior  high  school  under  ideal  housing  con¬ 
ditions  also  allows  more  emphasis  upon  those  types  of 
extra-curricular  activity  that  tend  to  increase  interest 
in  English  —  assembly  programs,  English  clubs,  the 
school  paper,  public-speaking  contests,  and  dramatic 
performances. 
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There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  dangers. 
Whereas  under  a  single  teacher,  the  work  in  history, 
mathematics,  geography,  elementary  science,  and  pen¬ 
manship  may  all  be  made  to  contribute  toward  effi¬ 
ciency  in  English,  and  the  good  habits  initiated  in  the 
English  class  may  easily  be  made  to  persist  in  the 
non-English  class;  in  departmental  teaching,  where 
responsibility  is  narrowed  and  emphasis  placed  on  the 
mastery  of  a  special  branch,  the  pupil  may  not  be  kept 
up,  on  every  occasion,  to  his  highest  performance  in 
English.  To  guard  against  this  tendency  to  lapse  into 
illiterate  ways,  preventive  measures  are  again  neces¬ 
sary  —  such  measures  as  are  suggested  in  the  chapter 
on  Cooperation. 

The  curriculum  itself  should  automatically  foster 
close  articulation  of  grade  with  grade.  Specific  points 
in  the  mechanics  of  writing,  special  attention  to  the 
questions  of  growth  in  comprehension  ability  and  to 
the  maturing  interests  of  adolescence,  the  grading  of 
literary  selections  to  correspond  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  artistic  sense  —  all  these  matters  should  be 
given  the  most  judicious  consideration.  Clear  know¬ 
ledge  and  skillful  previsioning  will  largely  solve  the 
problem  of  articulation.  This  has  usually  come  with 
the  efficient  organization  of  the  junior  high  school. 

Minimum  Essentials 

It  is  obvious  that  a  staff  cooperating  in  any  enter¬ 
prise  will  secure  a  larger  degree  of  effective  articula- 
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tion  when  the  duties  of  each  member,  or  of  each 
subordinate  group  of  members,  are  clearly  defined. 
The  recognition  of  this  principle  has  led  to  the  most 
painstaking  work  in  curriculum  making.  Our  State 
courses  of  study  and  the  courses  of  study  in  our  cities, 
town,  and  rural  districts  have  in  recent  years  been 
greatly  improved.  Those  who  have  viewed  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  large  have  usually  had  definitely  in 
mind  the  closer  articulation  which  this  chapter  has 
emphasized.  They  have  tried  in  many  cases  to  ease 
the  transition  from  grade  to  grade  by  setting  forth  the 
minimum  essentials  for  each  level.  Teachers  are  thus 
placed  under  obligation  to  see  that  pupils  acquire  a 
V  certain  skill  in  specified  phases  of  English  before  pro¬ 
motion  to  a  higher  grade.  The  nature  of  English 
study  makes  the  task  of  measuring  achievement  diffi¬ 
cult.  As  we  are  more  successful  with  those  objective 
tests  which  record  ability  in  matters  that  are  more 
mechanical,  we  have,  in  drawing  up  our  schemes  of 
minimum  essentials,  perhaps  overstressed  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  grammatical  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  curriculum  makers  in  these 
outlines  have  too  often  provided  us  only  with  what 
Carlyle  would  term  the  simulacrum.  What  does  it 
avail,  for  instance,  to  set  down  in  the  minimum-essen¬ 
tials  table  such  a  topic  as  this  —  mastery  of  the  sen¬ 
tence?  As  if  any  pupil  ever  mastered  the  sentence! 
And  the  phrase  itself  is  so  defying  that  its  presence  in 
a  printed  curriculum  is  simply  a  waste  of  type  and 
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space.  In  the  place  of  such  vague  directions  we  covet 
the  specific  —  such  as  this,  for  example:  “Emphasize 
the  distinction  between  the  principal  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  ideas;  do  not  let  such  a  relative  clause  as  this 
stand  alone  —  Which  was  an  order  I  expected  to  be 
obeyed.** 

There  are  certain  faults  that  are  common  the  coun¬ 
try  over,  and  those  that  are  typical  may  find  specific 
mention  in  the  list  of  minimum  essentials.  But  in 
breaking  up  bad  habits  of  speech,  we  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  alone  by  the  universal  tendency  to  use  er¬ 
roneously  such  words  as  seen  and  run;  we  shall,  in 
addition,  make  a  study  of  faults  that  are  local  and 
throw  adequate  emphasis  upon  them.  The  English 
staff  will  find  it  interesting  to  list  these  provincialisms 
and  study  methods  of  breaking  up  the  tendency.  In 
certain  New  England  towns  the  teachers  will  include 
in  the  list  such  expressions  as  I  want  that  you  should  go 
and  The  firm  of  Blanton,  Jones,  and  Company  failed 
up  yesterday.  In  the  Middle  West  attention  may  well 
be  directed  to  such  unidiomatic  phrases  as  I  didn’t 
get  to  go;  I  want  of  at  Tenth  Street;  We  werdent  there. 
In  the  South  we  shall  need  to  combat  such  habitual 
mistakes  as  He  is  kind  of  poorly;  He  toted  the  meal 
home;  I  reckon  she’s  the  prettiest  girl  here. 

Even  though  certain  expressions  are  set  down  for 
emphasis  in  a  certain  grade,  no  teacher  will  expect  that 
the  habits  of  a  lifetime  can  in  a  single  semester  be 
permanently  broken.  All  along  the  line  —  through 
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high  school  and  college  and  through  the  years  beyond 
—  lapses  will  inevitably  occur.  Even  the  most  expert 
instruction  will  in  countless  cases  fail  entirely.  The 
frank  recognition  of  this  human  tendency  toward  care¬ 
lessness  will  prevent  the  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
from  condemning  unduly  the  teaching  in  the  grades 
below.  Those  of  us  who  are  dealing  with  adult  classes 
only  can  realize  the  tendency  of  errors  to  persist  in 
spite  of  remedial  measures  repeatedly  applied. 

In  following  any  provided  outline  where  minimum 
espentials  are  stressed,  a  teacher  must  constantly  keep 
his  sense  of  proportions.  In  the  desire  to  teach  the 
minor  enumerated  items  thoroughly,  it  is  easy  to  fall 
into  the  neglect  of  phases  of  major  importance.  Al¬ 
ways  there  are  these  larger  matters  —  such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  organization  of  the  written  or  oral  theme, 
the  comprehension  of  the  printed  page,  appreciation 
of  literary  beauty,  the  necessity  of  a  pupil’s  harmoni¬ 
ous  development.  These  great  objectives  must  not  be 
subordinated  in  order  that  the  members  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  class  may  successfully  meet  some  anticipated  test 
in  the  mechanics  of  English.  The  worship  of  high 
achievement  in  teaching  skill  should  not  mean  the 
apotheosis  of  drill  on  the  minimum  essentials. 

While  much  scientific  work  has  been  done  in  curric¬ 
ulum  making  and  most  thoughtful  consideration  given 
to  the  subject  of  minimum  essentials,  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  most  of  the  results  are  accepted  as 
merely  tentative  —  important  as  denoting  a  trend  but 
unsatisfactory  as  marks  for  permanent  goals# 
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The  early  courses  that  included  minimum  essentials 
stressed  the  general  mastery  of  mechanics.  While 
many  of  the  later  outlines,  too,  reveal  this  emphasis,  at 
the  same  time  they  seem  to  recognize  the  desirability 
of  making  the  suggestions  more  detailed.  These  ad¬ 
ventures  into  the  realm  of  the  concrete  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  to  the  new  teacher  and  will  tend  to 
make  the  work  more  uniform  from  year  to  year  and 
more  easily  progressive  from  grade  to  grade.  Sophia 
Catherine  Camenisch  closes  her  helpful  article  in  The 
English  J ournal 1  with  these  interesting  observations : 

The  newer  courses  are  including  fine  new  material  that 
was  only  vaguely  suggested,  if  ever  mentioned,  in  the  courses 
of  five  years  ago.  Standards  for  each  grade  are  being  worked 
out.  In  many  cases  these  are  still  too  ambitious,  considering 
the  fact  that  this  has  not  been  done  before,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  a  valuable  one.  “What  a  Pupil  of  the  Ninth  Grade 
Should  Know,”  and  so  on  for  each  school  year,  if  stated 
definitely  and  held  for,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  uniform 
achievement.  A  pioneer  in  this  work  was  the  brief  list  of 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  which  was 
very  widely  used.  The  Portland  high-school  course  calls 
this  “What  Every  English  I  Pupil  Should  Know,”  etc.  In 
the  Baltimore  course  the  title  is  “Results  Required”  for 
each  grade.  The  pamphlet  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  on  Minimum  Essentials  has  for  each  grade  from 
third  through  eleventh  a  statement  like  this:  “To  pass  from 
Grade  7  the  pupil  must,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  etc.,”  enumerat¬ 
ing  definite,  reasonable  requirements.  Much  emphasis  is 
put  on  oral  composition  and  speech  work,  including  vocabu¬ 
lary,  grade  by  grade,  notably  in  the  Rochester  and  Cleveland 


1  Sophia  Catherine  Camenisch:  “Some  Recent  Tendencies  in 
the  Minimum  Essentials  Movement.”  The  English  Journal,  vol 
sv.  no.  3,  March,  1926,  p.  181. 
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courses.  Functional  grammar  is  carefully  worked  out  in  the 
new  Pittsburgh  course,  also  letter-writing.  Letter-writing 
has  been  worked  out  in  detail  chiefly  in  elementary  and  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  courses.  The  Virginia  course,  to  illustrate, 
has  the  following:  “Seventh  grade,  simple  business  letter; 
eighth,  letter  to  member  of  pupil’s  family,  mainly  about  one 
topic;  ninth,  letter  of  appeal  for  some  cause  in  civil  or  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,”  and  so  on  through  Grade  11.  The  Detroit  ele¬ 
mentary  course  has  a  new  point  for  each  half-grade,  from 
“Ability  to  compose  the  body  of  a  letter  of  three  or  four 
sentences,  including  the  greeting;  heading  and  conclusion 
supplied,”  in  3B,  to  “Ability  to  write  a  business  letter  of 
complaint  to  landlord,  business  firm,  etc.,  and  to  frame  cour¬ 
teous  replies,”  in  8A.  The  pronunciation  lists  are  practical. 

Interesting  new  material  that  is  characteristic  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  securing  some  degree  of  uniformity  is 
the  agreement  on  the  form  of  the  manuscript.  A  uniform 
system  of  symbols  for  proofreading  and  plans  for  uniform 
outlining  are  appearing  more  often.  Such  material  was  un¬ 
heard  of  in  earlier  courses. 

There  are  excellent  statements  of  objectives.  That  in 
the  Los  Angeles  course  is  especially  full.  The  entire  spirit 
of  the  newer  courses  is  modern  and  practical.  The  changes 
here  mentioned  ignore,  for  the  most  part,  the  content  mate¬ 
rial,  the  literature,  etc.  Even  in  mechanics  the  courses  are 
still  inadequate.  There  is  no  general  agreement  on  material 
and  its  gradation.  There  is  still  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
ninth  grade.  There  is  not  enough  holding  for  points  pre¬ 
viously  covered. 

What  can  be  done  about  it  is  to  have  teachers  confer 
among  themselves.  They  can  try  out  courses  and  in  the 
light  of  their  experience  offer  constructive  suggestions. 
They  can  check  up  their  courses  with  others.  But  most  of 
all,  they  can  make  use  of  the  diagnostic,  teaching,  and 
achievement  test  (test-teach-test)  procedure.  Any  adequate 
discussion  of  this  point  would  require  a  separate  article. 

One  course  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  language  of 
the  teacher  herself.  With  full  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers 
of  English  from  first  grade  through  college,  with  reasonable 
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cooperation  from  the  teachers  in  other  departments,  and 
with  united  attack  on  the  problem  there  may  be  measurable 
improvement,  but  the  challenge  to  the  teacher  of  to-day,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  the  task,  is  a  heroic 
one. 

I  close  this  discussion  by  repeating  —  for  the  sake 
of  warning  and  emphasis  —  some  of  the  ideas  on  mini¬ 
mum  essentials  —  ideas  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
as  fundamental.  It  is  extremely  helpful,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  economy  and  nice  articulation,  that  a  course  of 
English  should  enumerate  the  minimum  essentials  for 
each  grade.  The  enumeration  should  not  unduly 
stress  the  mechanical.  Moreover,  in  following  out 
with  a  class  the  specific  work  that  is  outlined,  the 
teacher  should  zealously  guard  against  a  too  strict 
definition  of  her  task  and  a  too  impartial  stressing  of 
the  items,  for  such  items  must  be  interpreted  anew  as 
she  acquaints  herself  with  the  achievements  of  each 
entering  group.  The  more  important  phases  of  Eng¬ 
lish  work,  —  interpretation,  appreciation,  harmonious 
development,  regard  for  individual  differences,  — 
though  unlisted  in  the  inventory,  are  nevertheless  of 
constant  importance  and  must  not  be  slighted  in  the 
endeavor  to  bring  the  pupils  temporarily  up  to  a  stand¬ 
ard  which  will  enable  them  to  pass  a  superimposed 
objective  test. 

The  English  Supervisor 

Still  another  agency  that  will  help  to  make  articula¬ 
tion  closer  and  more  permanent  is  the  English  super- 
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visor  —  an  officer  coming  into  more  and  more  promi¬ 
nence  as  the  need  for  expert  direction  of  English  work 
becomes  more  clearly  apparent  to  those  administering 
a  school  system.  In  some  cities  the  English  super¬ 
visor  has  directive  charge  of  all  the  English  work 
throughout  the  twelve  school  years.  In  larger  sys¬ 
tems  the  field  is  limited  to  the  upper  grammar  grades 
and  the  high  school.  Whatever  the  designated  field, 
the  influence  of  a  strong  guiding  hand  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  factors  in  effecting  closer  articulation  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  —  and  even 
if  this  were  the  supervisor’s  only  accomplishment, 
his  services  would  be  extremely  valuable.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  bridging  of  this  particular  chasm  is  only 
one  item  in  the  more  intelligent  unification  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  instruction. 

Through  the  conference  work  and  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  supervisor,  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school 
can  agree  more  definitely  upon  the  specific  work  that 
each  should  attempt;  for  in  this  prevailing  vagueness 
of  demand  the  grammar-school  teachers  feel  helpless. 
Usually  they  are  more  than  willing  to  meet  their  tasks 
when  they  know  definitely  what  those  tasks  are.  And 
this  specific  knowledge  the  various  administrative 
agencies  of  the  school  should  help  to  establish. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Contrast  G.  Stanley  Hall’s  theory  of  saltatory  development 
of  mental  powers  with  Thorndike’s  theory  of  gradual  develop- 
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ment.  According  to  which  theory  is  the  8-4  plan  of  educa¬ 
tional  organization  justifiable?  What  does  each  theory  postu¬ 
late  as  the  methods  of  teaching  English  in  the  high  school? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  to  the  literature  course  of  the  6-3-3 
plan  of  organization?  How  nearly  does  it  eliminate  the  arti¬ 
ficial  line  of  demarcation  between  elementary  and  secondary 
education?  To  what  extent,  under  this  plan,  are  the  evils 
from  which  the  ninth  grade  suffered  under  the  8-4  plan  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  tenth  grade?  Defend  the  junior  college  as  a 
forward  step  in  organization  toward  greater  continuity  in 
education.  Discuss  the  limitations  and  dangers  of  the  junior 
college. 

8.  Certain  States  allow  only  persons  holding  A.B.  degrees  to  teach 
in  secondary  schools;  others,  only  persons  who  have  had  two 
years  of  collegiate  training.  For  schools  in  such  States,  what 
expedient  would  you  suggest  in  place  of  the  transfer  of  teach¬ 
ers  from  elementary  to  high  school,  as  recommended  in  this 
chapter? 

4.  Discuss  the  feasibility  of  denoting  at  the  end  of  the  first  term 
ninth-grade  pupils  who  are  especially  weak  in  English,  and 
who  are  failing  in  the  majority  of  their  subjects.  What  other 
course  of  procedure  for  dealing  with  such  pupils  would  you 
suggest? 

5  Make  out  a  course  of  study  in  English  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  keeping  in  mind  Mr.  C.  H.  Judd’s  warning  (in 
The  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,  p.  499)  that  the  in¬ 
struction  in  these  grades  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  bridging 
over  the  education  of  the  primary  years  and  preparing  for 
entrance  into  the  high  school  unless  the  teachers  realize  that 
the  pupils  are  impatient  with  a  mere  continuance  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  curriculum,  and  that  a  new  mode  of  administration 
is  required. 

8.  Defend  the  position  of  the  head  of  an  English  department  whc 
refuses  to  have  a  definite  printed  course  of  study. 

7.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  in  What  is  English?,  p.  47,  states  as  his  opinion 
that  only  in  the  following  manner  may  the  spelling  problem  be 
solved:  publish  a  list  of  the  high-school  trouble  spots  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  early  the  mistakes  appear;  enlist  the  grade  teachers 
in  the  war  against  them,  and  anticipate  them  wherever  possible; 
fight  them  down  while  new;  focus  all  later  efforts  on  the  few 
special  errors  that  cause  the  real  trouble  in  the  upper  classes. 

Discuss  this  statement.  From  a  psychological  standpoint 
explain  why  cooperation  between  secondary  and  elementary 
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school  teachers  on  the  subject  of  spelling  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant. 

8.  How  do  the  Dalton  Plan  and  other  laboratory  methods  of 
teaching  affect  the  problem  of  securing  unity  in  the  educative 
process? 

9.  Scrutinize  the  following  program  for  a  joint  meeting  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  English  teachers.  How  val¬ 
uable  ought  the  conference  to  be  in  attaining  closer  cooperation 
among  such  teachers? 

(1)  A  Plan  for  Teaching  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  —  An 
eighth-grade  teacher. 

(2)  A  Plan  for  Teaching  Twelfth  Night.  —  A  ninth-grade 
teacher. 

(8)  What  Grammar  Pupils  Should  Know  When  They  En¬ 
ter  the  High  School.  —  The  head  of  the  English  de¬ 
partment. 

(4)  Persistent  Errors  in  the  Spelling  of  Common  Words. 
—  An  eleventh-grade  teacher. 

(5)  Report  of  a  Committee  on  Grading  of  Themes.  (An 
experiment  has  been  conducted  to  discover  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  grading  the  same  set  of  themes  by  teachers  in 
all  grades.) 

(6)  Minimum  Essentials  in  Composition  at  the  End  of  the 
Eighth  Grade.  —  An  eighth-grade  teacher. 

(7)  Minimum  Essentials  in  Composition  at  the  Beginning 
of  the  Tenth  Grade.  —  A  tenth-grade  teacher. 
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CHAPTER  III 


GRAMMAR  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  AND  LITERATURE 

Inasmuch  as  grammar,  composition,  and  literature 
are  usually  linked  together  as  necessary  component 
parts  of  the  conventional  English  course,  it  is  natural 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  relationship  and  to 
question  the  logic  of  the  triangular  linking.  Is  the 
kinship  among  these  three  studies  so  close  as  inevit¬ 
ably  to  link  them  together  in  all  our  secondary  English 
courses?  Can  any  one  of  them  be  taught  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  other  two;  and  if  so,  is  such  differentiation 
and  isolation  accomplished  only  by  a  certain  tour  de 
force  that  makes  the  process  artificial  and  defective? 
And  if  we  are  correct  in  our  assumption  that  the  aims 
of  English  instruction  are,  when  reduced  to  simplest 
terms,  the  acquirement  of  more  skill  in  expression  and 
in  interpretation,  is  the  study  of  formal  grammar 
necessary? 

A  generation  ago,  by  a  consensus  of  opinion,  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  were  willing  to  accept  the  theory 
that  grammar  is  the  agency  that  teaches  us  to  write 
and  speak  the  English  language  correctly.  The  same 
generation  voiced  its  approval  of  grammar  by  using 
it  in  analyzing  and  parsing  generous  portions  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  or  some  equally  famous  literary  selection. 
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Thus  the  influence  of  technical  grammar  was  allowed 
to  dominate  both  the  teaching  of  composition  and  the 
teaching  of  literature. 

But  some  one,  skeptically  inclined,  began  to  notice 
that  certain  people  with  little  knowledge  of  textbook 
grammar  spoke  and  wrote  with  unusual  correctness; 
and  that  others,  well-nigh  perfect  in  their  knowledge 
of  grammar,  spoke  and  wrote  the  English  language 
atrociously.  This  skeptic  also  discovered  —  or 
thought  he  discovered  —  that  a  knowledge  of  gram¬ 
mar  did  not  necessarily  insure  power  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  literature.  The  skeptic  was  followed  by  the 
scientific  inquirer,  who  made  tests  that  seem  to  have 
proved  that  pupils  with  accurate  knowledge  of  formal 
grammar  are  no  more  correct  in  English  expression 
than  are  those  pupils  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
formal  grammar.  And  similar  tests  support  the  view 
that  knowledge  of  grammar  neither  insures  correct 
literary  interpretation  nor  gives  the  pupil  additional 
power  in  discriminations.1 

Mr.  Abraham  Flexner,  writing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  July,  1916,  revoices  this  skepticism.  “One 
wonders,”  he  says,  “what  will  happen  to  formal  gram¬ 
mar  in  the  age  of  reason  the  coming  of  which  will  be 
accelerated  by  asking  why.  Sometimes  it  is  urged 
that  formal  grammar  teaches  children  to  write  and 

1F.  S.  Hoyt:  “The  Place  of  Grammar  in  the  Elementary  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1906.  T.  H.  Briggs: 
“Formal  English  Grammar  as  a  Discipline,”  Teachers  College  Record, 
September,  1913. 
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speak  correctly;  but  as  all  Americans  have  studied 
formal  grammar,  including  newspaper  reporters  and 
saleswomen,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  guaranty 
that  formal  grammar  study  leads  to  correct  habits  of 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  I  once  knew  a  school 
where  for  fourteen  years  not  a  minute  was  spent  on 
formal  grammar,  and,  like  the  worm  who  does  not  miss 
a  slice  or  two,  no  one  ever  knew  the  difference.  I 
suspect  that  formal  grammar  is  in  for  trouble  when 
parents  begin  to  insist  on  knowing  why.” 

A  questionnaire  recently  submitted  to  the  English 
teachers  in  all  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
contained  this  specific  question: 

Do  you  think  the  study  of  formal  grammar  in  the  high 
school  produces  marked  results  in  increased  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  English? 

To  this  question  129  voted  “yes”;  151  voted  “no.”  1 
It  will  be  noted  that  those  voting  for  the  affirmative 
totaled  only  46  per  cent. 

We  get  an  interesting  result  from  the  collected 
answers  to  another  item  in  the  same  questionnaire: 

Would  a  carefully  planned  course  in  English  usage,  in 
place  of  the  course  in  grammar,  result  in  greater  effectiveness 
in  the  use  of  English  than  does  the  course  in  grammar? 

In  reply  141  voted  “yes”;  99  voted  “no.”  The 
total  voting  affirmatively  is  58.7  per  cent. 

Commenting  on  this  vote  the  committee  reports: 

1  Bulletin  16.  Published  by  the  Association  of  High-School 
Teachers  of  English  of  New  York  City. 
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The  obvious  conclusion  would  then  seem  to  be  that  formal 
grammar  should  be  dropped  from  the  course  of  study,  and 
that  in  its  place  should  be  put  a  course  in  English  usage, 
largely  a  drill  subject,  perhaps  to  be  called  applied  grammar. 
In  such  a  course,  it  would  seem  to  your  committee,  the 
teacher  should  cease  to  regard  grammar  as  a  science  so  far  as 
work  is  concerned,  and  should  bend  every  effort  toward  the 
improvement  in  the  art  of  speech.  That  is  for  most  of  us  a 
matter  of  habit,  of  imitation,  if  you  please. 

Further  light  on  the  problem  is  seen  in  the  results 
of  an  investigation  which  Professor  W.  W.  Charters, 
when  professor  at  the  University  of  Missouri,1  made 
at,  Kansas  City.  Professor  Charters  found  out,  by 
careful  experiments  with  the  children  of  all  elementary 
grades  above  the  third  grade,  exactly  what  errors  in 
grammar  were  being  made  by  these  children  in  oral 
and  written  speech.  These  errors,  having  been  re¬ 
corded  and  collected,  were  sorted  as  to  types,  and 
percentages  on  each  of  the  discovered  types  were  com¬ 
puted.  The  completed  investigation  showed  what 
rules  of  grammar  had  been  violated.  An  additional 
table  set  forth  the  items  of  grammatical  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  know  in  order  that  he  might 
understand  the  rule.  Before  he  could  understand  that 
the  object  of  a  verb  is  in  the  objective  case,  he  must, 
for  example,  know  the  significance  of  the  term  verb 
and  objective  case. 

This  report  disclosed  the  fact  that  many  items  that 
are  now  currently  taught  in  the  grammar  texts  used  in 

1  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  vol.  16,  no.  2.  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  January,  1915. 
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Kansas  City  are  useless  when  we  consider  only  the 
knowledge  that  —  consciously  or  unconsciously  — 
determines  correct  English.  We  might,  according  to 
the  testimony  secured,  dispense  with  the  following 
terms :  exclamatory  sentence,  interjection,  the  appositive, 
the  nominative,  the  objective  complement,  the  objective 
used  as  a  substantive,  the  adverbial  objective,  the  indefinite 
pronoun,  the  classification  of  adverbs,  the  noun  clause, 
conjunctive  adverbs,  the  retained  objective,  the  nominative 
absolute,  and  the  gerund  —  all  technical  items  that  are 
explained  and  illustrated  in  the  grammar  texts  used 
in  the  Kansas  City  schools. 

These  experiments,  and  others  that  have  been  made, 
have  brought  a  strong  arraignment  against  grammar. 
In  its  final  report  to  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  the  Committee  on  the  Articulation  of 
Elementary  and  High-School  Course  in  English  voices 
this  protest  in  unequivocal  terms: 

The  time-devouring  demands  of  formal  English  grammar 
are  outrageous;  the  results  on  language  interpretation  and 
language  use  are  practically  nil.  The  elementary  school 
should  sharply  delimit  the  term  “grammar”  as  applying  to 
analytic,  formal  grammar  —  the  grammar  that  encumbers 
absorptive  little  minds  with  useless  terminology  —  and  em¬ 
phasize  grammar  in  the  sense  of  correct  use,  the  facts  to  be 
drilled  on  as  use  and  not  to  be  terminologized.1 

In  the  face  of  these  protests,  the  soul  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  may  perhaps  stand  up  and  answer,”  “  I 
have  felt.”  He  knows  that  his  painfully  acquired 

1  The  English  Journal,  May,  1914;  vol-  3,  no.  5,  p.  307  ft. 
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grammatical  knowledge  has  helped  him,  and  he  knows, 
too,  that  the  knowledge  which  his  pupils  have  gained 
has  helped  them.  Certain  grammatical  rules  he  has 
gratefully  accepted  as  final  authority  on  doubtful 
points. 

Most  English  teachers  accordingly  agree  that  the 
time  devoted  to  the  study  of  technical  grammar  has 
often,  in  the  past,  been  unwisely  spent.  Too  fre¬ 
quently  the  topics  studied  have  not  been  selected  with 
the  pupil’s  needs  and  defects  definitely  in  mind.  Many 
of  us  have  chosen  the  easier  road  of  teaching  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  we  ourselves  were  taught  it,  and  in  following 
these  older  methods  we  have  often  failed  to  keep 
paramount  in  mind  the  thought  that  the  function  of 
grammar  teaching  is  wholly  subordinate  to  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  interpret  the  thought  of 
others  and  to  express  his  ideas  effectively  in  oral  and 
written  form. 

By  keeping  before  us  this  preconceived  design  of  our 
task,  we  can  readily  see  that  all  grammar  teaching  may 
be  considered  merely  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  an 
end  in  itself.  This  conclusion,  however,  by  no  means 
solves  the  whole  problem.  We  must  still  determine 
how  far  the  pupil’s  detailed  study  of  points  and  prin¬ 
ciples  in  grammatical  technique  will  prove  pedagogi- 
cally  economical. 

Analogy  will  help  us  somewhat  in  making  our  gen¬ 
eral  answer.  Those  who  are  just  beginning  to  operate 
an  automobile  usually  care  very  little  about  mastering 
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the  principles  of  the  gas  engine  and  its  connection  with 
the  ignition  and  the  transmission;  nor  are  they  at 
first  particular  about  the  technical  names  which  manu¬ 
facturers  have  given  to  the  more  minute  parts  of  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  a  modern  motor.  For 
practical  and  immediate  purposes  all  these  details  are, 
in  the  mind  of  the  beginner,  properly  subordinated 
to  the  simple  project  of  making  the  car  go  where  and 
when  he  wishes  and  stop  obediently  at  his  determined, 
but  unphrased,  command.  And  if  the  demonstrator 
is  wise,  he  will,  in  the  early  stage  of  his  instruction, 
severely  limit  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  im¬ 
parts.  He  knows  full  well  that  a  too  liberal  libation 
of  facts  would  submerge  the  few  points  which  he  is 
anxious  that  his  pupil  should  immediately  regard 
as  salient  —  more  especially  those  few  principles  of 
operation  which  the  learner  must  know  in  order  to 
operate  the  machine  under  favorable  conditions. 

So,  also,  those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  teach  young 
people  to  master  the  motor  power  of  this  vehicle  of 
language  will  be  wise  to  limit  the  number  of  principles 
that  we  are  planning  to  impart.  We  are  at  first  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  simple  process  of  easy  expression ; 
at  this  stage  we  can  wisely  ignore  even  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  points  in  the  technique  of  grammar,  for  the  pupil 
is  concerned  with  the  strictly  imitative  processes  of 
expression.  He  is  learning  to  manipulate  his  instru¬ 
ment  so  as  to  meet  practical  demands. 

As  he  acquires  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  English,  he 
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may  be  taught  to  realize  that,  if  he  is  to  manage  his 
vehicle  of  language  efficiently,  he  must  completely 
master  certain  fundamental  laws  and  principles  —  just 
as  the  automobile  driver  usually  acquires  expertness 
in  proportion  to  his  mastery  of  the  more  important 
technical  matters  involved  in  automobile  construc¬ 
tion.  The  motorist  is  willing  to  study  the  principles  of 
construction  because  a  knowledge  of  them  will  increase 
his  driving  efficiency.  The  amount  of  time  that  it 
will  be  wise  for  him  to  spend  in  this  technical  study 
will  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Merely  learning 
to  drive  need  not  require  much  study. 

The  time  and  attention  devoted  tojtechnical  gram¬ 
mar  should  be  scant  in  comparison  with  that  devoted 
to  literature  and  composition.  Furthermore,  though 
we  isolated  it  here  for  discussion,  we  must  not  consider 
grammar  by  itself,  as  a  division  of  English  entirely 
separate  from  composition  and  literature.  We  study 
grammar  because  we  want  to  use  its  terms  in  discus-^ 
sions  that  will  aid  our  pupils  to  test  the  correctness  of 
given  idioms,  to  be  more  intelligent  about  the  principles 
of  language  structure,  and  more  anxious  to  put  these 
principles  into  daily  practice.  Its  justification  is  the 
economic  aid  that  it  gives  in  interpretation  and  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  more  particularly  in  expression.  And  at 
what  age  or  in  what  grade  the  separate  details  of 
technical  grammar  should  be  taught  is  a  question  that 
no  one  can  answer  with  positive  assurance.  So  much 
depends  upon  the  conditions  in  the  individual  school. 
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Thoughtful  educators  of  to-day  are  inclined  to 
advocate  teaching  a  limited  amount  of  formal  gram¬ 
mar  in  some  particular  teaching  situation.  When 
teachers  find  that  their  students  do  not  have  the  item 
of  knowledge  that  would  overcome  a  given  difficulty, 
they  should  pause  then  and  there  to  give  it  to  them. 
The  students  want  that  knowledge  for  the  same  reason 
that  in  playing  chess  they  want  to  know  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  technical  terms  as  castling ,  gambit , 
queened  pawn,  and  stalemate.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  mere  terminology  of  chess  will  not  enable  players 
to  win  the  game,  but  it  will  afford  them  a  chance  to 
discuss  the  various  situations  more  intelligently,  and 
these  discussions,  by  helping  to  clarify  their  notions 
of  effective  chess-playing,  may  in  time  contribute  to 
their  skill.  Think  of  being  a  good  golf-player  without 
knowing  what  putting-green ,  mashie,  or  niblick  means ! 
And  if  you  were  teaching  either  chess  or  golf,  would 
you  not  insist  that  your  pupils  master  the  various 
terms  that  are  used? 

We  are  continually  playing  with  our  students  this 
interesting  game  of  language.  As  we  make  our  moves, 
as  we  make  our  strokes,  we  ever  and  anon  find  our¬ 
selves  in  interesting  situations  —  some  of  them  sig¬ 
nificant  of  skill,  some  of  crudeness.  If  a  number  of 
these  situations  have  been  happily  named  by  previous 
practitioners,  is  there  any  reason  why  we  who  know 
the  names  should  not  accept  and  teach  them?  Our 
newly  acquired  terms  may  not  make  us  skilled  writers 
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or  gifted  interpreters,  but  they  will  make  our  discussions 
more  interesting,  more  economical,  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent. 

All  this  is  intended  to  suggest  that  in  teaching  com¬ 
position  and  in  teaching  literature,  grammar  should 
all  the  while  be  thought  of,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  toward  an  end.  It  cannot,  by  itself,  teach  any 
one  to  use  the  English  language  with  unfaltering  cor¬ 
rectness:  it  can,  however,  be  utilized  as  an  effective 
agency  (1)  in  perfecting  oral  and  written  speech,  and 
(2)  in  interpreting  literature.  We  will  briefly  discuss 
these  functions  in  turn. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

In  correcting  compositions  we  continually  find 
sentences  of  this  faulty  type:  Which  is  a  perfectly  sound 
document.  Most  teachers  have  discovered  no  better 
way  to  eradicate  this  error  than  to  teach  very  thor¬ 
oughly  the  distinction  between  a  sentence  and  a  clause 
—  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  distinction  between  a  principal 
clause  and  a  subordinate  clause.  But  knowledge  of 
this  grammatical  distinction  will  not  by  itself  correct 
the  fault;  the  knowledge  must  be  supplemented  by 
adequate  drill. 

Or  take  such  a  persistent  error  as  the  “run-on” 
sentence :  I  went  to  hunt  my  cousin,  I  found  her  in  the 
elephant's  tent.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  constitutes  a  sentence  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  drill  that  develops  sentence  sense  will  com- 
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pletely  eradicate  this  error.  The  well-taught  student 
will  easily  see  that  a  comma  between  the  principal 
clauses  will  not  suffice;  sentence  sense  is  satisfied 
only  by  a  semicolon  or  a  period  after  “cousin.”  1 

In  the  autumn  of  1924,  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English 
sought  to  ascertain  from  students  in  academic  colleges, 
from  seniors  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  from  commercial-high-school  graduates 
now  in  business,  their  opinions  concerning  certain  as¬ 
pects  of  their  secondary-school  training  in  English. 
The  testimony  from  these  various  sources  was  prac¬ 
tically  unanimous  on  one  point  —  that  instruction  in 
technical  grammar  is  of  immense  value;  such  instruc¬ 
tion  was  criticized  only  on  the  score  of  its  having  been 
too  scant.  Students  taking  advanced  college  work  and 
stenographers  in  business  offices  joined  in  this  com¬ 
ment  and  criticism.  Their  later  experiences  in  writing 
had,  in  their  separate  cases,  taught  them  the  value  of 
the  grammatical  knowledge  which  the  schools  had  im¬ 
parted  —  but  imparted  all  too  sparingly.  That  value 
as  voiced  by  a  graduate  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  one  of  our  high  schools  is  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance.2 

1  But  rather  inconsistently,  usage  allows  a  comma  in  similar  cases 
where  three  clauses  are  used,  as  in  the  second  sentence  that  follows: 
The  radio  is  having  its  effect  on  education.  It  is  creating  a  more  na¬ 
tional  feeling,  it  is  making  us  more  sensitive  to  correct  pronunciation 
and  enunciation,  and  it  is  establishing  a  higher  ideal  of  voice  tone. 

2  Cf.  The  English  Leaflet,  no.  203,  April,  1924. 
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My  last  and  most  striking  impression  was  this:  In  most 
cases,  straight  through  the  questionnaire,  all  are  aware  that 
a  more  thorough  drilling  in  English  grammar  is  necessary. 
I  was  pleased  to  find  this  record  of  opinion,  for  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  myself  been  most  conscious 
of  this  defect  —  a  lack  of  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  very 
language  which  I  speak.  I  have  found  myself  without  con¬ 
fidence,  relying,  just  as  hundreds  of  others  do,  on  my  hearing 
to  tell  me  whether  I  was  making  grammatical  errors  or  not. 
I  figured  that  probably  the  fact  I  had  taken  a  course  without 
any  language  whatever  in  it  except  English  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  this  —  but  even  then  I  felt  that  that  was  a  rather 
poor  state  of  affairs  when  the  studying  of  other  languages 
was  the  chief  means  of  understanding  one’s  own.  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  practically  during  my  entire  four  years  of  high 
school  grammar  had  not  been  sufficiently  stressed.  My 
chief  drill  was  in  grammar  school,  when  I  was  both  too  young 
and  too  giddy  to  absorb  anything.  You  might  say  that  I 
have  no  reason  to  cry  now  if  that  is  the  case,  that  it  was  my 
own  fault  if  I  fooled  my  time  away  to  such  an  extent  in 
grammar  school  that  many  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  were  never  properly  rooted  in  my  conscious¬ 
ness.  You  are,  I  admit,  quite  right.  It  was  my  fault  — 
but  is  that  just  the  way  to  look  at  it?  I  should  never  have 
the  audacity  to  say  that  I  know  how  this  could  have  been 
done  in  high  school  or  even  suggest  how  it  could  be  done; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  just  a  few  minutes’  drill  every 
day,  01  even  twice  a  week,  during  the  four  years  of  high 
school  would  be  a  tremendous  benefit  and  assistance  in  the 
future  life  of  the  pupil.  I  would  never  be  saying  all  this  and 
at  such  length  if  I  hadn’t  felt  pretty  keenly  about  it  long 
before  I  ever  saw  this  questionnaire,  and  when  I  realized 
that  nearly  all  these  men  and  women  recognized  the  same 
need  that  I  do  —  that  more  English  grammar  should  be 
taught  in  the  secondary  school  —  I  couldn’t  resist  this  per¬ 
sonal  comment. 

It  was  recognition  of  the  aid  that  grammar  offers 
composition  teachers  that  led  the  National  Conference 
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on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English  to 
record  its  opinion: 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects: 
(1)  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and 
appreciation. 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  com¬ 
position.  English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed 
in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical 
accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all 
written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  Eng¬ 
lish  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words, 
sentences,  and  paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered*,' 
and  practice  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should 
extend  throughout  the  secondary-school  period. 

A  later  paragraph  in  the  same  report  explains  the 
examination  requirements: 

In  grammar  and  composition,  the  candidate  may  be  asked 
specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these 
studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence 
to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of 
modern  English,  which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from 
current  errors. 

The  first  examinations  which  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  held  after  these  requirements 
came  into  force,  carried  out  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  preceding  demands. 

1 .  (a)  Explain  the  grammatical  relation  of  each  clause  in 
the  following  sentence: 

I  do  not  know  why  so  much  that  is  hard  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  our  life  here;  but  I  see  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  so  interwoven. 
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( b )  Copy  the  following  sentences,  making  such  changes 
as  you  think  necessary: 

Between  you  and  I,  I  think  I  would  prefer  not  to 
publicly  acknowledge  the  mistake. 

Each  one  said  good-bye  in  their  own  way. 

Tell  me  all  the  circumstances,  both  pleasant  and 
otherwise. 

Those  roses  may  smell  as  sweetly  as  you  say,  but 
it  don’t  matter  to  me,  for  I’ve  got  an  awful 
cold. 

The  questions  in  the  following  year  were  similar  in 
their  intent: 

1.  (o)  Explain  the  grammatical  relation  of  each  subordi¬ 
nate  clause  in  the  following  sentence,  and  tell  what 
part  of  speech  each  italicized  word  is: 

When  such  a  question  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  is  determined,  the  determination 
may  be  different  from  what  the  legal  profession 
has  expected,  may  alter  that  which  has  been 
believed  to  be  the  law,  may  shake  or  overthrow 
private  interests  based  upon  views  now  de¬ 
clared  to  be  erroneous. 

(6)  Copy  the  following  sentences,  making  such  changes 
as  you  think  necessary  or  desirable.  Briefly  tell 
why  you  make  each  of  these  changes: 

1.  The  long  line  of  automobiles,  each  with  their 
freshly  painted  bodies,  were  very  impressive. 

2.  There  is  no  doubt  of  him  being  the  best  of  the 
two. 

3.  The  final  match  to  the  tournament  transpired 
yesterday.  Each  played  first-rate.  Whom 
do  you  think  was  the  victor? 

We  do  not  cite  these  questions  as  a  fundamental 
reason  why  grammar  should  be  taught  in  connection 
with  composition.  We  cite  them  merely  as  evidence  of 
a  continuing  conviction  among  thinking  teachers  that 
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grammar  is  an  efficient  and  necessary  tool  in  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  our  English  speech.  But  throughout  our 
teaching  of  composition  we  should  insist  that  no  false 
worship  be  bestowed  on  grammar.  Grammar’s  laws 
are  not  unalterable  —  they  are  simply  some  analyzer’s 
attempts  to  express  the  principles  of  current  usage  in 
speaking  and  writing.  When  this  usage  changes  we 
recast  our  rule.  When  good  usage  accepts  “It  is  me,” 
for  example,  we  must  either  revise  our  rule  for  predi¬ 
cate-nominative  or  accept  the  form  me  as  a  form  of 
the  nominative.  Grammar  simply  registers  good  use; 
its  powers  are  not  executive. 

Grammar  and  Literature 
In  teaching  literature  the  appeal  to  grammatical 
knowledge  is  naturally  less  frequent  than  it  is  in 
teaching  composition.  But  to  dispense  in  the  former 
case  with  the  aid  that  grammar  offers  would  mean  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  tool.  In  the  study  of  Browning’s 
Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  many  of  our  high-school  and  college 
students  have  found  the  interpretation  of  the  second 
and  third  stanzas  difficult: 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  “Which  rose  make  ours. 

Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?” 

Not  that,  admiring  stars, 

It  yearned,  “Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 

Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends  them  all!” 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth’s  brief  years, 

Do  I  remonstrate:  folly  wide  the  mark! 
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Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without. 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

Ask  the  simple  question,  “What  is  the  subject  of 
the  first  sentence  in  these  two  stanzas?  ”  There  will  be 
various  answers,  and  only  a  few  will  see  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  I  in  the  line  beginning  Do  I  remonstrate.  Then 
ask  for  a  paraphrase,  and  ultimately  —  after  many 
questions  on  the  syntax  —  you  will  get  this  for  the 
first  sentence :  I  do  not  remonstrate  against  the  fact  that , 
during  its  brief  'period,  youth  spent  its  time  in  selecting 
pleasures  and  in  cherishing  exalted  ambitions. 

The  last  part  of  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  same  poem 
will  give  grammatical  pause  to  some: 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast? 
What  part  of  speech  is  irks?  care?  frets?  doubt?  Put 
the  words  in  their  natural  order. 

Many  readers,  careless  in  noting  syntactical  points, 
fail  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  this  simple  passage  from 
Intimations  of  Immortality: 

Oh,  evil  day !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  Earth  herself  is  adorning. 

This  sweet  May-morning. 

But  establish  the  simple  fact  that  herself  is  the  object 
of  is  adorning ,  and  the  meaning  of  the  line  is  unmistak¬ 
able. 

The  last  part  of  the  third  stanza  in  Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn  often  proves  puzzling: 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs,  that  cannot  shed 
Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu; 
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And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new. 

More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy’d. 

For  ever  panting,  and  for  ever  young; 

All  breathing  human  passion  far  above, 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy’d, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

Ask  the  students  in  your  class  for  the  syntax  of  passion. 
You  will  discover  that  not  all  of  them  will  have  noted 
that  it  is  the  object  of  the  preposition  above.  This  bit 
of  grammatical  knowledge  brought  definitely  to  bear 
on  the  phrase,  helps  the  student  to  interpret  the  line; 
it  shows  that  the  love  here  described  is  of  a  highly 
spiritual  type  — far  above  all  breathing  human  passion. 
The  right  answer  to  this  question  of  grammar  will 
bring  into  clear  focus  what  was  cloudy  and  vague,  and 
the  members  of  the  class  will  wonder  at  their  own  lack 
of  insight. 

There  are  comparatively  few  literature  recitations 
that  do  not  invite  some  question  involving  a  knowledge 
of  main  and  subordinate  clauses,  the  modifications 
of  verbs  or  nouns,  the  correct  placing  of  adverbial 
phrases,  the  differentiations  of  subjects  and  objects. 
Proper  answers  to  these  questions  of  grammar  will 
correct  misconceptions,  establish  right  relationships, 
and  reveal  to  thinking  students  unsuspected  modes  of 
intellectual  attack.  As  teachers  of  literature  we  there¬ 
fore  see  the  value  of  continued  instruction  in  the  sim¬ 
pler  principles  of  formal  grammar. 
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This,  then,  is  our  conviction  and  conclusion.  Tech-/ 
nical  grammar  is  in  itself  of  limited  value.  When\ 
taught  it  should  be  taught  as  a  means  toward  an  end  \ 
—  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  Its  common  terms  have  1 
economic  value,  for  they  may  be  profitably  used  for  ; 
purposes  of  discussion  and  consequent  clarity.  Its 
laws  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  sacred  or  unalterable; 
they  are  simply  attempts  to  record  current  principles  j 
-of-good  usage.  When  this  usage  changes,  the  laws 
must  be  revised.  But  in  the  present  status  of  our 
English  language,  when  printing  has  crystallized  the 
essential  forms  of  speech,  and  the  trained  eye  resists 
innovations,  we  may  accept  with  a  feeling  of  surety  the 
expressed  principles  of  our  best  grammarians.  Ac¬ 
cepting  those  grammatical  principles  and  demanding 
that  our  students  accept  them,  we  may,  as  teachers  of 
composition  and  of  literature,  employ  them  effectively 
and  thereby  develop  added  reverence  for  the  best  of  ! 
English  usage. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  How  are  your  convictions  regarding  the  teaching  of  grammar 
affected  by  the  following  statements  made  by  three  prominent 
grammarians? 

a.  “It  is  I  is  only  kept  alive  by  narrow  pedagogues  who  wish 

to  impose  a  narrow  uniformity.”  (Skeat.) 

b.  “I  think  many  educated  people  never  use  whom,  at  all, 

always  who.”  (Jesperson.) 

9.  “The  conservatism  that  still  prefers  from  (after  different) 
is  not  yet  to  be  named  pedantry.  It  is  at  any  rate  de¬ 
fensive  and  not  offensive  pedantry.”  (Fowler,  King' t 
English .) 

2  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  system  in 
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which  technical  English  grammar  is  taught  in  connection  with 
Latin  in  the  ninth  grade?  How  should  such  a  system  affect 
the  grammar  content  of  the  English  curriculum? 

8.  Many  teachers  fail  to  understand  why  pupils  who  have  studied 
either  Latin  or  French,  or  both,  seem  to  have  little  knowledge 
of  English  grammar.  What  is  the  psychological  explanation 
of  such  a  situation?  What  is  the  obvious  significance  for  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers? 

4.  Though  the  theme  of  Browning’s  A  Grammarian’ s  Funeral 
appears  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  how 
might  the  poem  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  teaching 
of  grammar  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school? 

5.  Language  games  are  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Of  how  much  value  might  they  be  in  the  high  school? 
Devise  some  games  suitable  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades.1 

6.  On  what  grounds  can  you  justify  the  devoting  of  class  time  to 
the  diagramming  of  sentences? 

7.  There  is  a  saying  that  “to  parse  an  English  sentence  you  must 
first  understand  it;  to  understand  a  Latin  sentence  you  must 
first  parse  it.”  If  you  agree  with  this  statement,  how  should 
it  influence  your  method  of  teaching  grammar?  What  great 
fallacy  regarding  the  teaching  of  grammar  in  the  past  does  it 
imply? 

8.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Terminology  ( Report 
on  the  Teaching  of  English  in  England)  recommended  that  the 
terminology  employed  should  be  that  common  to  the  grammar 
of  all  languages.  It  was  stated  in  the  committee’s  report  that 
much  time  in  the  secondary  school  might  be  saved,  in  the  study 
both  of  classics  and  of  modern  languages,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  grammatical  terminology  in  laying  a  sound  founda¬ 
tion  of  grammar.  How  great  do  you  consider  the  need  for 
reform?  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  effecting  a  reform  in 
this  country? 

0.  In  The  English  Leaflet  no.  203  (April,  1924),  was  published  a 
report  of  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  high-school 
graduates  in  order  to  find  their  opinions  regarding  the  high- 
school  English  course.  Of  320  persons  in  business  226  con¬ 
sidered  grammar  very  important  and  37,  important;  of  315 
college  students,  261  voted  grammar  important  or  very  im¬ 
portant;  “almost  all”  from  the  technical  group  reported  that 

1  Games  and  Other  Devices  for  Improving  Pupils’  English,  by  Charters  and  Paul, 
Bulletin,  1923,  no.  43,  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
contains  much  valuable  information. 
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the  composition  subjects,  written  or  oral,  even  grammar,  were 
of  greater  value  to  them  than  the  literary  subjects.  Consider¬ 
ing  this  overwhelming  partiality  for  the  study  of  grammar  on 
the  part  of  high-school  graduates,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
aversion  to  such  study  on  the  part  of  the  students?  What 
is  the  implied  message  to  the  teacher? 

10.  What  light  is  shed  on  the  previous  questions  by  the  following 
statements? 

o.  “Boys  respect  the  kind  of  grammar  that  shows  them 
definitely  how  to  avoid  clumsiness  and  monotony  and 
kiddishness.  If  any  woman  can  sense  this  fact  and  can 
teach  grammar  as  a  training  to  overcome  weakness  she 
will  cultivate  style.  And  I  think  that  the  idea  applies 
to  most  of  the  girls  of  this  age.”  1 

b.  “It  takes  a  man  of  very  strong  character  to  become  a 

grammarian  and  not  lose  his  soul.”  2 

c.  “Let  me  only  express  the  hope  that  elementary  teaching 

of  grammar  in  future  may  be  a  more  living  thing  than  \ 
it  has  been  up  to  now,  with  less  half-understood  or  un-  | 
intelligible  precepts,  fewer  ‘don’ts,’  fewer  definitions,  I 
and  infinitely  more  observation  of  actual  living  facts.  / 
This  is  the  only  way  in  which  grammar  can  be  made  a  / 
useful  and  interesting  part  of  the  school  curriculum.”  ( 
Otto  Jesperson,  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar ?  \ 

i.  “The  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  grammar  he  uses  in  \ 
his  speech  is  like  the  child  that  thinks  a  steel  frame  build¬ 
ing  is  made  of  what  shows  on  the  outside.”  4 

11.  Comment  on  the  following  statement  made  by  Thomas  L. 
Masson  in  “Speech,  Common  and  Preferred,”  The  Century, 
November,  1926. 

“As  far  as  the  study  of  language  is  concerned,  we  may  easily 
abandon  almost  all  of  the  intricate  and  misleading  grammatical 
definitions  and  classifications  invented  by  the  grammarians 
and  rhetoricians,  and  simply  remember  that  in  a  general  way 
all  words  are  either  nouns  or  verbs;  that  is  to  say,  they  sym¬ 
bolize  things  or  ideas  that  are  real  or  permanent,  or  else  they 
symbolize  the  action,  the  movement,  or  the  development  of 
those  things  and  ideas.” 

1  Ward:  What  is  Englisht  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  Scott,  Foresraan  & 

Co. 

2  Thomas  L.  Masson,  “  Speech,  Common  and  Preferred,”  The  Century,  November, 
1926. 

*  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

*  Boston  Herald,  editorial,  October  30,  1926. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COMPOSITION  AND  ITS  ESSENTIALS 

While  an  interesting  group  of  friends  were  seated 
one  evening  around  the  inviting  fireplace  of  one  of  our 
city  clubs,  the  conversation  drifted  undesignedly  to 
the  discussion  of  accomplishments.  The  discussion 
crystallized  finally  into  a  question:  “Granted  the 
supernatural  privilege  of  receiving  to-night  whatever 
accomplishment  you  wished,  what  would  be  your 
choice?”  Naturally  there  were  various  answers:  musi¬ 
cal  powers,  the  wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  insight 
of  the  scientist,  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  the  skill 
of  the  great  sculptor,  the  great  painter,  the  architect, 
the  actor.  After  many  various  opinions  had  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  one  of  the  men,  who  had  all  the  while  remained 
silent,  finally  spoke  in  a  tone  that  won  immediate 
attention.  He  said  that  the  gift  he  would  choose  was 
the  gift  that  would  give  him  complete  and  subtle  mas¬ 
tery  over  the  English  language.  “  What  greater  pleas¬ 
ure,”  he  inquired,  “than  to  hear  some  one  present  in 
clear  tones  and  in  appropriate  diction  the  thought  that 
we  in  our  crude  way  have  long  been  struggling  to 
express?  The  occasion,”  he  added,  “is  always  present 
—  dictating  a  letter  to  your  stenographer,  phrasing 
your  ideas  at  the  meeting  of  a  board  of  directors,  writ- 
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ing  a  committee  report  —  not  one  of  us  but  needs  the 
command  of  the  English  language  every  day.  The 
minister  in  his  pulpit,  the  lawyer  at  the  bar,  the  poet 
in  his  study,  the  editor  at  his  desk,  the  teacher  in  his 
classroom,  the  guests  around  a  dinner-table  —  we  our¬ 
selves  seated  in  this  chance  group  —  to  what  greater 
power  can  any  one  aspire  than  the  power  to  marshal 
at  will  the  most  appropriate  thought  and  express  that 
thought  in  the  most  appropriate  phrase?  ”  There  was 
a  general  feeling  that  the  speaker  had  chosen  wisely 
and  that  nothing  further  need  be  said. 

But  between  the  immaturity  of  high-school  fresh¬ 
men  and  the  acquired  ability  of  men  and  women  to 
marshal  their  best  thoughts  and  command  clear  utter¬ 
ance  of  their  ideas,  long  years  and  arduous  disci¬ 
pline  intervene.  The  end  we  see  in  the  master’s  skill; 
the  process  we  see  in  the  neophyte’s  struggles.  Our 
ideal,  however,  is  gloriously  conceived;  what  shall  be 
the  routine  that  leads  to  this  mastership  of  language? 
We  must  discover  the  pedagogical  base,  and  build 
from  that.  Many  teachers  of  English,  in  their  own 
experience,  have  found  the  largest  possibilities  for 
growth  in  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  five  impera¬ 
tives  which  we  here  enumerate: 

1.  Develop  a  sense  of  form  and  organization. 

2.  Discover  and  arouse  the  individual’s  interest. 

3.  Stimulate  keen  observation  and  graphic  phrasing. 

4.  Make  use  of  the  other  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

5.  Criticize  constructively  and  sympathetically. 
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1.  Develop  a  sense  of  form  and  organization 

We  must  emphasize  mechanical  details.  Make  con 
Crete  demands  and  hold  your  student  unequivocally  to 
those  demands.  Here  are  certain  requirements  1  with 
which  each  student  in  all  his  submitted  written  work 
must  rigidly  comply. 

1.  Use  only  the  uniform  paper  designated  by  the  English 
department. 

2.  Write  with  black  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

3.  Write  the  title  on  the  first  line.  Capitalize  important 
words.  Draw  a  double  line  under  each  word.  Place 
no  period  after  the  title. 

4.  Leave  one  line  blank  between  the  title  and  the  first  line 
of  the  composition. 

5.  Indent  each  paragraph.  Begin  one  inch  from  the  left- 
hand  margin.  All  other  lines  should  start  exactly  on 
the  margin.  Do  not  allow  your  right-hand  margin  to 
become  too  scraggly. 

6.  Use  the  hyphen  cautiously  at  the  ends  of  lines,  with 
careful  attention  to  the  division  of  words.  Do  not 
divide  syllables. 

7.  Endorse  all  themes  exactly  as  the  teacher  directs. 

8.  Make  your  handwriting  legible.  Do  not  allow  any 
letter  to  extend  far  above  or  far  below  your  base  line. 
Do  not  crowd  your  words  —  leave  a  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  between  them. 

These  demands  should  be  insisted  upon  all  the  more 
rigorously  because  so  much  English  work  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  vague  and  indefinite  and  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  liberties  that  some  students  will  grossly 
abuse.  Here  the  requirements  are  absolutely  specific 

1  These  directions,  with  slight  difference  in  phrasing,  are  taken 
from  Thomas,  Howe,  and  O’Hare’s  Composition  and  Rhetoric, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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and  allow  the  most  rigid  auditing.  We  should  be 
false  to  the  highest  teaching  standards  if  we  permitted 
our  pupils  to  become  lax:  while  teaching  English  com¬ 
position  we  may  also  teach  a  bit  of  applied  ethics. 

These  mechanical  points  here  dwelt  upon  are  not  to 
be  accepted  as  the  chief  and  dominating  points  under 
form  and  organization.  They  are  merely  the  necessary 
superficial  attributes,  We  should  emphasize  them  at 
the  beginning  of  our  composition  work  in  order  that 
we  may  not  have  to  emphasize  them  throughout.1 

In  organization  the  stress  should  always  fall  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  composition  as  a  whole  — 
its  beginning,  its  middle,  its  end.  These  are  not  merely 
the  arbitrary  requirements  of  rhetoric -makers.  The 
principles  are  based  on  common-sense  psychology. 
It  is  like  the  journey  from  here  to  anywhere  —  we 
make  our  start,  we  pursue  our  way,  we  reach  our 
end.  Recounting  it  afterwards,  we  are  most  likely  to 
narrate  the  incidents  in  chronological  sequence  and 
thus  satisfy  nature’s  rigid  demand  for  order.  This 
demand  leads  us  to  insist  upon  an  introduction,  a  de¬ 
velopment,  and  a  conclusion. 

1  In  this  connection,  too,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  the  time 
for  handing  in  themes  should  be  inflexibly  set  —  the  beginning  of 
the  hour  of  the  designated  day.  The  wisest  policy  is  to  refuse  — 
except  in  rare  instances  —  to  accept  a  theme  which  is  overdue.  If 
for  his  neglected  or  late  theme  the  pupil  has  a  good  excuse,  record 
the  excuse;  if  he  has  no  excuse,  record  the  failure.  If  they  find  that 
your  will  is  iron,  the  students  will  graciously  bend  to  it;  if  they  find 
it,  is  weak,  they  will  make  you  ungraciously  bend  to  theirs.  In  such 
a  situation  you  can  say  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  “And  I  choose 
never  to  stoop.” 
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Frequently,  however,  an  undiscriminating  emphasis 
has  been  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  an  introduction. 
If  a  boy  decides  to  write  a  short  composition  on  My 
First  Great  Disappointment,  he  need  not  go  all  around 
Robin  Hood’s  barn  to  get  a  start.  A  false  emphasis 
upon  introductions  may  lead  him  to  say,  “First  great 
disappointments  are  of  various  kinds.”  That  is 
flagrantly  inane.  It  is  far  better,  of  course,  to  make 
the  immediate  plunge  and  say,  “My  first  great  dis¬ 
appointment  was  my  inability  to  attend  Barnum’s 
circus.”  The  theme  is  going  to  be  so  brief  and  so  com¬ 
paratively  inconsequential  that  any  purely  introduc¬ 
tory  sentence  is  artificial  and  needless.  We  begin 
without  delay.  When  I  go  over  to  the  club  with  my 
neighbor  just  across  the  street,  I  get  up  and  walk  over 
without  bothering  even  to  put  on  my  hat.  But  be¬ 
fore  taking  a  trip  to  New  York,  I  spend  half  an  hour 
in  packing.  If  I  plan  a  summer  in  Europe  I  spend  a 
day  or  two  in  packing.  Then  I  start  with  a  safer  sense 
of  assurance. 

Nature’s  sense  of  order  demands,  further,  that  when 
we  start  on  these  journeys  we  should  know  not  only 
where  we  are  going,  but  the  various  steps  to  be  taken 
after  our  arrival.  In  a  word,  organization  demands 
prevision  —  the  same  type  of  prevision  that  enables 
an  architect  to  perceive  imaginatively  the  detailed 
structure  of  a  building.  It  is  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
position  teacher  to  see  and  teach  the  principles  that 
govern  the  architectonics  of  writing. 
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What  we  have  accepted  concerning  the  introduction 
to  a  composition  applies  likewise  to  the  conclusion. 
A  part  of  the  charm  of  a  short  theme  may  be  its  abrupt 
ending;  the  writer  crisply  says  his  say  and  stops. 
Larger  compositions  —  particularly  the  long  exposi¬ 
tions  and  the  long  argument  —  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  commanding  in  their  appeal  if  at  the  end  they 
rephrase  and  reinforce  the  salient  points.  But  when 
the  mechanics  of  this  organization  are  too  boldly  dis¬ 
closed,  a  part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  order  is  lost  in 
the  obviousness  of  the  scheme.  The  reader  resents  the 
bare  disclosure  of  the  skeleton  plan.  As  students  of 
composition  we  must  therefore  remember  that  such 
devices  as  the  enumeration  of  points  and  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  headings  may  grow  monotonous  and  ob¬ 
trusive  and  thus  thwart  our  design  of  retaining  the 
interest  and  good  will  of  the  reader.  We  need  un¬ 
studied  artlessness  in  our  studied  art. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  make  definite 
outlines  of  their  work,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be 
definitely  envisaged.  But  they  should  likewise  learn 
to  make  the  transition  from  point  to  point  so  skillfully 
as  to  avoid  obtrusion  and  monotony.  In  many  cases 
the  prepared  outline  may  be  very  simple,  but  in  the 
longer  essays  —  essays  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
words  —  it  should  be  reasonably  elaborate. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  simple  outline  form : 1 

1 C.  N.  Greenough:  English  A — Manual  of  Instructions  and 
Exercises  for  1916-17. 
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I.  A  certain  house  has  three  floors: 

A.  The  ground  floor,  containing  the 

1.  Reception  hall. 

2.  Living-room. 

3.  Dining-room. 

4.  Kitchen,  including  the 

(a)  Butler’s  pantry. 

( b )  Cook’s  pantry. 

(a1)  Cupboards. 

(b1)  Cold-storage  plant. 

B.  The  second  floor.1 

C.  The  third  floor.1 

In  the  writing  of  the  theme  the  three  most  impor¬ 
tant  principles  to  observe  are:  Coherence,  Unity,  and 
Emphasis  —  what  Mr.  Opdycke,  in  his  Composition 
Planning ,  calls  the  C  U  E  of  good  writing.  After 
teaching  the  principles,  we  should  insist  that  our  stu¬ 
dents  apply  to  each  of  their  given  compositions  these 
three  tests:  (1)  Do  the  parts  stick  together?  (2)  Do 
all  these  parts  in  combining  say  but  one  main  thing? 
(3)  Are  the  parts  so  apportioned  and  so  placed  as 
readily  to  make  the  strongest  appeal? 

If,  then,  the  teacher  has  put  enough  —  but  not  too 
much  —  stress  on  the  mechanical  points,  the  paper, 
the  ink,  the  margins,  the  penmanship;  if  he  has  laid 
a  much  firmer  stress  upon  the  necessities  of  cultivating 
the  power  of  conceiving  the  framework  of  the  entire 
theme,  and  has  all  the  while  rigorously  insisted  that  in 
carrying  out  this  preconceived  plan  the  writer  shall 
carefully  observe  the  three  principles  of  Coherence, 


1  Subheadings  not  worked  out. 
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Unity,  and  Emphasis  —  if  he  has  done  these  things 
well,  he  has  laid  his  foundations  securely  and  may  pro¬ 
ceed  to  other  matters. 

2.  Discover  and  arouse  the  individual's  interest 

Perhaps  more  important  than  the  way  to  do  a  thing 
is  the  impulse  to  do  it.  It  may,  therefore,  be  more 
important  in  some  classes  for  a  teacher  to  give  first 
consideration  to  the  creation  of  this  laudable  impulse 
to  write.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  un¬ 
usually  good  execution  without  unusually  vivid  con¬ 
ception.  One  of  our  first  attempts  should  be  to  arouse 
a  glowing  interest  in  something  specific;  for  interest 
spontaneously  incites  expression,  and  free  expression 
is  one  of  our  chief  aims.  With  the  impulse  established, 
pride  in  performance  may  be  later  —  perhaps  con¬ 
currently  —  aroused. 

Start  each  year  with  something  new.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  tried  advertising.  Try  it  this  year.  Send 
your  pupils  to  the  newspapers  and  the  magazines. 
Suggest  that  they  bring  to  you  next  day  the  best  ad¬ 
vertisement  they  can  find.  When  the  class  assembles 
the  following  morning,  have  several  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments  read.  Discuss  why  they  are  good,  what  item 
it  was,  in  any  given  case,  that  caught  the  attention 
and  made  the  individual  select  a  particular  advertise¬ 
ment.  Agree  upon  a  common  advertisement  theme 
for  the  next  day.  Perhaps  it  is  a  summer  cottage 
on  the  shore.  In  this  advertising-writing  see  if  you 
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can  do  as  well  as  the  agent  in  the  following  story  who 
advertised  a  client’s  house.  A  would-be  purchaser  ap¬ 
peared  in  response  to  the  advertisement.  “No,”  said 
the  owner,  “I  don’t  want  to  sell.  I  didn’t  know  what 
an  attractive  estate  I  owned  until  I  read  my  agent’s 
description  of  it  in  last  Wednesday’s  paper.  Now  I’m 
going  to  keep  this  splendid  place.” 

This  advertising  suggestion  is  merely  a  point  of  de¬ 
parture;  it  arouses  a  sense  of  novelty,  it  stirs  up  the 
lethargic,  it  makes  the  thoughtless  think.  Composi¬ 
tion,  they  reflect,  may  not  be  so  dull  after  all.  Go 
from  advertising  to  something  else,  and  finally  you 
will  have  your  boys  and  girls  doing  the  thing  that  you 
really  want  done. 

But  advertising,  you  say,  does  not  appeal  to  you. 
Very  well,  try  something  else.  Here  is  a  chance  item 
clipped  from  the  Boston  Herald.  This  slight  story  — 
merely  one  of  thousands  that  we  read  in  the  daily 
press  —  offers  numerous  appeals  to  the  imagination 
that  your  pupils  will  be  glad  to  utilize  in  their  oral 
or  written  themes,  provided  only  that  the  English 
teacher  present  it  with  zest  and  feeling. 


" COUSIN  JANE”  OF  DEDHAM 

DISAPPEARS  FROM  HOME 

May  Have  Yielded  to  Wanderlust ,  but 
Owner  Thinks  Monkey  Was  Stolen 

Whether  the  Wanderlust  seized  “Cousin 
Jane”  again,  or  whether  some  vandal  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  her  charms  and  forcibly  abducted 
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l  her,  is  the  problem  that  is  puzzling  Mrs. 
Huntington  Smith  of  Dedham,  the  owner  of 
the  very  fine  South  American  monkey  whose 
loss  was  advertised  in  yesterday’s  papers. 

For  years  “Cousin  Jane”  led  the  life  of 
a  nomad.  In  the  company  of  two  Italian 
hurdy-gurdy  girls,  she  journeyed  from  Maine 
to  California,  spending  the  greater  part  of 
the  day’s  hike  perched  on  the  back  of  the 
gray  Indian  pony  which  drew  the  street  piano. 
Then  the  outfit  became  stranded  in  Dedham, 
the  girls  found  employment  in  a  shoe  factory, 
and  “  Cousin  Jane”  became  persona  non  grata 
in  the  factory  boarding-house.  At  this  time 
she  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Smith,  and 
has  been  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  ever  since. 

Fastened  to  a  tree  in  front  of  the  house, 
she  has  received  the  attentions  of  friends  and 
passers-by  for  the  past  two  years,  until  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  when  she  disappeared.  It  may 
be  that  the  lure  of  the  gypsy  trail  became  too 
great  for  “Cousin  Jane”  and  that  she  has 
gone  to  find  another  hand-organ  to  which  she 
may  attach  herself.  Mrs.  Smith,  however,  is 
inclined  to  believe  she  was  not  a  free  agent 
in  the  matter,  and  is  offering  a  reward  for  her 
return  or  discovery. 


Here  are  some  of  the  various  possibilities  of  work¬ 
ing  up  the  details : 

1.  How  “Cousin  Jane”  got  her  name 

2.  Her  first  manifestation  of  Wanderlust 

3.  Incidents  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  days 

4.  She  loses  her  mate  in  Maine 

5.  Her  first  red  coat  and  cap 

6.  Learning  to  ride  Wyoming  —  the  pony 

7.  The  parting  from  Mona  and  Tessa 

8.  “Cousin  Jane”  plays  a  trick  on  the  star  boarder 

9.  The  exodus  from  Hunter  Street 
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10.  Mrs.  Smith  receives  the  wanderer 

11.  Gaining  the  host’s  affections 

12.  Getting  acquainted  with  the  neighbors 

13.  An  enemy  appears  in  camp 

14.  The  lure  of  the  gypsy 

15.  She  meets  another  mate 

16.  Living  up  to  a  monkey’s  reputation 

17.  In  disgrace 

18.  Reenter  Mrs.  Smith 

Or  perhaps  you  have  discovered  that  one  of  your 
pupils,  Frank  Ranger,  knows  more  about  birds  than 
Audubon  did  in  his  day.  Frank  gets  up  every  morning 
to  make  his  observations.  See  him  privately;  get  him 
to  talk.  You  are  interested,  and  he  sees  that  you  are. 
Finally  the  opportune  moment  comes  and  you  tell  him 
what  you  want  him  to  do.  “Write  out  sometime 
during  Monday  just  what  your  bird  observations  were 
before  breakfast  that  morning.  Bring  your  rough 
draft  to  me;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  it.”  When 
he  does,  you  make  the  necessary  changes  and  suggest 
additions;  then  you  tell  him  to  write  the  material  in 
ink  and  read  it  before  the  English  class  on  Tuesday. 
That  is  simply  another  point  of  departure.  You  have 
discovered  this  boy’s  particular  interest.  Discover 
the  particular  interests  of  others  and  make  use  of  these 
enthusiasms  to  stir  the  lifeless  to  interest  and  action. 

Is  composition  teaching  dull?  Only  if  you  are  con¬ 
ventional  and  unresourceful.  Don’t  follow  custom  too 
blindly;  push  your  bark  into  uncharted  seas.  Invent 
your  own  devices  — ■  these  mentioned  are  simply  three 
out  of  a  score  that  might  be  named;  it  is  far  better  for 
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each  of  us  to  be  original  and  evolve  our  own.  Develop 
the  spirit  of  adventure.  Discover  and  arouse  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  class,  the  interest  of  each  individual  pupil. 
You  will  enjoy  it,  and  so  will  they.  You  will  have  a 
good  time  siphoning  their  ideas;  but  you  will  have  to 
start  the  siphon. 

3.  Stimulate  keen  observation  and  graphic  phrasing 

We  are  now  getting  started,  but  we  need  to  go  on. 
We  must  stimulate  keen  observation  and  graphic  phras¬ 
ing.  These  two  are  named  together  because  they  are 
psychologically  related.  If  we  learn  to  observe  keenly, 
we  have  made  our  first  step  toward  phrasing  vividly. 
But  we  shall  have  to  acquire  words,  and  a  subtle  power 
in  mastering  words,  before  we  can  give  others  the  re 
suits  of  our  sharp  observings. 

The  power  of  observing  keenly  and  the  power  of 
phrasing  graphically  are  revealed  in  Mr.  Joseph 
Husband’s  “Dynamite,”1  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (July,  1915).  The  author  is  describing  his 
visit  to  a  dynamite  factory.  He  has  just  come  from 
one  of  the  buildings  where  a  portion  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  is  approaching  the 
second  building,  where  the  process  is  completed. 

Far  down  at  the  end  of  the  little  street  the  strong,  hot 
smell  of  paraffine  hung  heavy  in  the  air.  Inside,  against  the 
walls  of  the  building,  the  paper  cartridges  were  drying;  racks 
of  waxed  yellow  tubes  half  filled  the  building. 

*  This  essay  now  appears  in  America  at  Work.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 
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Here  the  first  process  of  manufacture  was  completed. 
Stable  and  harmless,  the  fragrant  wood-dust  was  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  its  union  with  that  strange  evanescent  spirit  which 
would  endow  it  with  powers  of  lightning  strength  and  rapid¬ 
ity. 

With  our  powder  shoes  sinking  in  the  sliding  sand  we 
climbed  the  path  to  the  top  of  the  hill  which  marked  the 
center  of  the  twisted  dune.  On  its  summit  the  frame  build¬ 
ing  of  the  nitrater  notched  the  sky.  Here  in  the  silence  be¬ 
tween  earth  and  clouds,  a  mighty  force  was  seeking  birth. 

Perched  on  a  high  stool,  an  old  man  in  overalls  bent  in¬ 
tently  over  the  top  of  a  great  tank,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  ther¬ 
mometer  which  protruded  from  its  cover.  Above,  a  shaft 
and  slowly  turning  wheels  moved  quietly  in  the  shadows  of 
the  roof.  There  was  a  splashing  of  churning  liquid,  and  the 
bite  of  acid  sharpened  the  air. 

This  quotation  illustrates  what  is  accomplished 
when  acute  powers  of  observation  are  combined  with 
bold  skill  in  phrasing  —  the  ability  to  detect  sensory 
impressions  and  the  ability  to  convey  these  impressions 
to  listeners  or  readers. 

Yes,  easy  enough  for  the  master  at  writing,  some 
inquirer  comments,  but  how  is  the  apprentice  to  be 
taught?  Well,  for  one  thing  dwell  upon  this  term 
sensory  impression  1  —  the  varied  messages  caught  by 
the  five  senses  of  taste,  smell,  feeling,  hearing,  and 
seeing.  In  the  first  portion  of  the  quoted  passage  we 
get  at  once  the  paraffine  smell,  the  waxed  yellow  tubes , 
the  fragrant  wood-dust,  the  sinking  shoes,  the  splashing 
of  churning  liquid,  the  bite  of  acid  in  the  air  —  an  appeal 
to  each  sense  except  the  sense  of  taste.  The  chances 

1  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  sensory  images  see  How  to  Teach  the 
English  Classics,  R.L.S.,  no.  I.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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are  that  your  pupils  have  not  thought  much  about 
these  appeals  and  their  possible  uses  in  composition. 
Assign  deliberately  for  the  next  day  a  subject  that  will 
involve  an  appeal  to  at  least  three  different  senses. 
Here  are  some  suggested  titles:  My  Walk  among  the 
Fir  Trees;  Gathering  Checkerherries ;  Our  Winter  Picnic; 
Among  the  Tapestries ;  An  Imaginary  Ramble  in  Sunny 
Spain;  Feeding  the  Wild  Animals;  A  Forest  Fire.1 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  after  a  short  experience  along 
these  lines,  that  one  reason  why  the  young  writer  has 
not  observed  closely  is  that  the  charm  of  noting  these 
various  sensory  appeals  has  never  been  brought  specifi¬ 
cally  and  compellingly  to  his  attention.  Once  aroused, 
his  interest  will  continue,  and  he  will  take  pleasure  in 
the  apperception  of  finer  and  more  delicate  tones  and 
shades.  Automatically  with  this  will  come  an  increase 
in  his  vocabulary  —  new  words  that  will  convey  to 
others  his  new  ideas  and  impressions.  A  more  graphic 
style  is  a  natural  sequence. 

As  a  spur  to  this  developing  sense  of  nicety,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  taught  that  Nature  never  produces  two 
objects  exactly  alike.  The  blade  of  grass,  the  rose 
leaf,  the  stalk  of  wheat,  the  robin,  and  the  squirrel 
—  each  has  an  individuality  that  differentiates  it  from 
others  of  its  kind.  The  pupils  might  be  told  to  bring 
to  class  next  day  two  maple  leaves  each;  then  a  portion 
of  the  recitation  hour  might  be  spent  in  studying  the 
differences  between  the  specimens.  The  art  depart- 

1  For  a  list  of  over  a  thousand  available  topics  see  Appendix. 
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ment  and  the  science  department  of  the  school  could 
easily  be  enlisted  in  this  type  of  exercise. 

The  parallel  literature  study  offers  constant  aid, 
keen  observation,  and  graphic  phrasing.  A  famous  nat¬ 
uralist  once  said  that  his  interest  in  poetry  sprang  from 
his  chance  reading  of  the  first  stanza  of  The  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes;  he  was  arrested  by  the  line  — * 

The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 

The  observation  of  Keats  had  been  sufficiently  acute, 
his  power  in  phrasing  sufficiently  deft,  to  make  this 
young  naturalist  feel  that,  after  all,  science  can  find  in 
poetry  genuine  inspiration  and  genuine  pleasure.  The 
naturalist,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  us,  can  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  keener  observation  and  to  more  graphic  por¬ 
trayal.  The  result  is  a  general  sense  of  increased 
satisfaction. 

Make  use  of  the  other  studies  in  the  curriculum 

In  order  to  cooperate  definitely  with  other  depart¬ 
ments,  teachers  should  make  their  assignments  care¬ 
fully,  prefacing  each  with  an  earnest  plea  that  the  stu¬ 
dent,  in  all  hiswritten  and  oral  work  in  other  classes, 
will  make  his  English  as  well-ordered,  as  correct,  and 
as  forceful  as  he  possibly  can.  Impress  upon  each 
member  of  the  class  that  mastery  in  English  comes 
only  to  him  who  is  willing  to  make  the  best  effort  inten¬ 
sive  and  habitual.  With  these  ideals  before  a  class, 
the  teacher  may  suggest  that  the  topic  for  the  next 
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theme  —  oral  or  written  —  should  directly  connect 
with  the  work  in  other  departments.  Translation 
from  a  foreign  language  is  one  good  suggestion.  There 
are  many  others  that  might  be  made.  Zest  can  be 
added  to  the  next  recitation  by  requiring  some  of  the 
class  to  write  original  themes  and  others  translations 
of  those  themes;  then,  when  the  results  are  in,  seeing 
whether  the  translations  are  so  skillfully  done  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  original  themes. 

In  a  chance  conversation  with  a  group  of  pupils,  you 
have  perhaps  discovered  that  one  of  the  boys  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  electricity,  another  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  submarine,  and  another  in  aviation. 
Since  all  these  subjects  are  a  part  of  the  work  in 
physics,  the  teacher  of  physics  will  be  interested  in 
helping  the  student  to  prepare  for  a  theme  to  be  given 
before  the  English  class.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
cooperated  with  our  senior  physics  teachers  in  another 
way.  Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  we  have  found 
it  profitable,  where  the  personnel  of  our  two  classes 
was  practically  the  same,  to  make  use  of  the  stereop- 
ticon.  The  physics  teacher  had  prepared  a  set  of  slides 
that  illustrated  the  principles  and  construction  of  a 
dynamo,  the  working  of  a  gas  engine,  and  many  other 
mechanical  principles.  A  slide,  or  a  unit  of  slides,  was 
given  out  to  each  pupil.  On  the  appointed  days  we 
met  and  listened  to  their  themes  and  proceeded  to 
criticize  them  from  the  two  standpoints  of  physics  and 
English.  The  necessity  for  clear  English  was  then 
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strongly  emphasized.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  classes 
meet  with  two  teachers.  In  your  own  classes  require 
an  explanation  of  the  principles  that  dictate  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  storage  battery,  the  third-rail  system, 
the  arc  lamp,  milk  tester,  block  signal,  parachute, 
airbrake,  air  pump,  water  pump,  hydraulic  ram,  ele¬ 
vator,  telephone,  and  a  score  of  other  familiar  mechan¬ 
ical  devices. 

The  records  of  the  past  provide  an  endless  variety  of 
subjects,  extending  from  the  earliest  controversy  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  latest  development  of  the 
woman  suffrage  movement,  and  offering  opportunities 
for  discussing  in  dramatic  detail  the  various  ways  in 
which  men  and  women  have  wrought  important 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

What  is  true  of  foreign  languages,  science,  and  his¬ 
tory  is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  other  subjects 
in  the  school.  By  taking  the  initiative  in  making  use 
of  these  non-English  topics  we  may  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  other  teachers  and  thus  begin  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  to  a  higher  standard  both  the  oral  and  the 
written  work  of  the  entire  school.  The  students  may 
be  taught  to  feel  that  a  lapse  of  English  in  any  class¬ 
room  is  just  as  serious  as  a  lapse  in  the  English  class¬ 
room. 

6.  Criticize  constructively  and  sympathetically 

Obeying  our  fifth  command  —  to  criticize  construc¬ 
tively  and  sympathetically  —  can  be  habitual  only 
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with  those  teachers  who  are  quickly  responsive  in 
mind  and  heart,  those  who  are  intellectually  able  to 
note  possibilities  for  improving  a  theme  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  able  to  offer  criticism  in  a  spirit  of  genuine 
cooperation.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  promising  writers  have  had  their  spirit  and 
ambition  thwarted  by  the  unintelligent  and  caustic 
criticism  of  some  instructor  who  prided  himself  on 
his  smart  and  cutting  comments. 

Constructive  and  sympathetic  criticism  can  best  be 
given  by  personal  conference  —  student  and  teacher 
going  over  the  theme  together,  each  getting  the  other’s 
point  of  view.  This  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  large 
schools,  but  there  a  friendly  tone  of  comment  is  im¬ 
mensely  helpful  in  itself.  No  student  is  going  to  do 
his  best  in  an  atmosphere  where  the  instructor  takes 
cynical  delight  in  a  writer’s  faults.  Such  criticism  be¬ 
gets  repression,  and  the  result  is  colorless  creation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  true  critic  is  going  to  en¬ 
deavor  “to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is”;  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  is  going  to  point  out  the  defects  and  the 
virtues  with  equal  candor.  Where  the  theme  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  reshifting  of  paragraphs,  by  the 
omission  of  a  sentence  here  and  the  inclusion  of  another 
there,  or  by  complete  recasting  —  in  short,  if  there  is 
a  chance  for  any  improvement  whatever,  the  critic 
should  not  fail  to  find  it.  Having  found  it,  he  will  offer 
his  aid  in  the  spirit  of  genuine  helpfulness.  When  a 
theme  is  so  bad  that  it  needs  to  be  done  over  entirely. 
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the  instructor  will  not  content  himself  with  the  laconic 
direction,  Rewrite;  he  will  offer  constructive  aid  in  the 
rewriting. 

To  carry  out  this  work  in  the  proper  spirit,  the 
teacher  should  first  read  the  theme  entire  in  order  to 
detect  the  general  intent  and  tone.  He  should  then 
record  certain  impressions  that  he  may  have  received 
—  Shows  genuine  feeling;  Reveals  accurate  knowledge  of 
details;  Fails  to  carry  conviction;  Good  in  thought  hut 
careless  in  phrasing;  Too  obvious  in  its  structure;  You 
have  made  us  see  the  picture;  Original  in  conception ; 
Adequate  vocabulary;  Not  clearly  enough  conceived; 
Chronological  sequence  carefully  observed;  Lacks  logical 
arrangement;  Too  many  short  sentences;  Faulty  para¬ 
graphing.  Such  comments  as  these  last  three  should 
be  supported  by  specific  designation  of  the  faulty 
places  and  by  definite  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Attention  should  be  unfailingly  directed  to  all  elemen¬ 
tary  lapses. 

The  teacher’s  final  judgment  of  a  particular  theme 
is  in  the  best  current  practice  registered  by  some  special 
mark  —  usually  by  the  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E.  In  many 
schools  it  is  the  custom  to  mark  on  a  percentage  basis. 
While  the  weight  of  authority  favors  the  retaining 
of  the  practice  of  grading  themes,  there  are  serious 
objections  to  it.  The  most  serious  is  the  danger  that 
lies  in  subjective  judgment.1  Every  test  that  has  been 

1  Cf.  H.  W.  Holmes’s  and  W.  S.  Learned’s  discussion  of  the 
Hillegas  Scale,  English  Leaflet,  no.  104. 
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made  proves  that  even  the  most  expert  markers  vary 
widely  in  grading  given  themes.  A  variation  of  fifty 
or  sixty  points  is  not  unusual.  All  this  disparity  has 
shown  the  need  of  a  device  that  would  get  truer  and 
more  uniform  results,  and  sincere  efforts  have  been 
made  in  that  direction,  two  of  the  most  notable 
being  the  Hillegas  Scale  and  the  Harvard-Newton 
Scale.1 

Behind  this  question  of  scales  and  objective  meas¬ 
urements  is  the  notion  of  generating  the  impulse  to 
write  and  of  training  the  student  to  view  his  own  work 
critically.  The  end  and  aim  of  this  teaching  should  be 
to  transfer  the  critical  function  from  the  teacher  to  the 
writer  —  to  develop  in  the  student  the  power  to  see 
his  ability  and  his  shortcomings  in  composition.  He 
should  learn  to  be  his  own  severe  critic,  but  he  should 
likewise  cultivate  responsiveness  to  his  own  merits  — 
a  proper  degree  of  appreciation  intermingled  with  a 
proper  degree  of  censure.  Where  the  teacher  has  es¬ 
tablished  this  attitude  in  the  mind  of  each  pupil,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  has  been  done  through  con¬ 
structive  and  sympathetic  criticism.  He  has  been 
more  intent  on  developing  force  than  in  discovering 
faults.  And  all  the  while  that  he  has  been  obeying  this 
fifth  imperative,  he  has  been  diligently  carrying  out 
the  spirit  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  other  four  im¬ 
peratives. 

1  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  problem  see  the  chapter  on  Scales  and 
Measures. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 


1.  How  many  written  themes  (of  approximately  300  words  each) 
ought  a  teacher  to  correct  each  week?  Discuss  whether  or  not 
he  should  assign  more  themes  than  he  can  correct.  Suggest 
methods  for  adequate  class  correction.  How  will  the  assign¬ 
ments  for  oral  theme  work  influence  the  answer  to  this 
question? 

8.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  policy  of  counting  as  a  failure  a  theme 
which  contains  more  than  two  or  three  misspelled  words,  or 
one  flagrant  error  in  grammar?  How  different  would  be  the 
effect  if  the  class  as  a  whole  agreed  that  an  excessively  severe 
penalty  might  be  inflicted  for  a  particular  fault  in  a  particular 
assignment? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  all  high-school  compositions  should  be 
written  in  class?  Why  or  why  not?  What  specific  benefits 
are  derived  from  writing  one  draft  only  in  the  classroom? 

4.  Which  are  to  be  preferred,  frequent  short  themes,  or  infre¬ 
quent  long  themes?  Discuss  fully. 

5.  Consider  the  advisability  of  requiring  pupils  to  rewrite  themes 
which  need  revision.  Can  you  suggest  methods  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  eradicating  weaknesses? 

- 6  Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  teaching 

literature  and  composition:  (1)  the  block  system  of  devoting 
a  certain  period  of  time  —  six  to  ten  weeks  —  to  literature 
only,  and  then  a  corresponding  period  to  composition  only; 
(2)  the  synchronous  method  of  teaching  the  two  subjects. 
If  you  prefer  the  block  system,  how  long  a  period  of  time  would 
you  advocate  for  each  block ? 

7.  In  what  grade  should  pupils  be  able  to  make  a  good  topical 
outline  for  a  theme,  and  follow  it  closely?  Should  outlines  be 
required  for  much  of  the  composition  work  in  the  upper  grades 
of  the  high  school?  Suggest  methods  for  improving  ability  to 
outline.  Are  there  methods  other  than  that  of  outlining  to 
teach  prevision? 

8.  How  much  time  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  reading  themes 
in  class?  Would  you  advocate  having  the  teacher  or  the  au¬ 
thor  read  the  composition;  or  is  the  question  of  no  importance? 
Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  theme  written  on  the  blackboard  for 
class  correction? 

9.  With  young  students,  or  those  who  have  an  especial  dearth  of 
ideas,  the  assignment  of  finishing  an  incomplete  story  is  usually 
very  effective.  The  teacher  will  find  Stockton’s  The  Lady  oi 
the  Tiger?  excellent  for  this  purpose-  or  he  may  read  aloud  as 
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far  as  some  crucial  situation  a  story  with  an  unusual  plot;  or 
he  may  tax  his  own  ingenuity  and  write  part  of  a  story  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  interests  of  his  class. 

10.  Students  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  high  school  will  be  stimu¬ 
lated  to  do  better  creative  work  by  learning  the  specific  meth¬ 
ods  that  well-known  authors  used  in  writing  certain  of  their 
works.  Poe’s  Philosophy  of  Composition  is  an  analysis  of  the 
writing  of  The  Raven;  Heydrick’s  Americans  All  contains  an 
essay  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  describing  how  she  wrote 
Flint  and  Fire;  and  Marguerite  O.  Wilkinson’s  The  Way  of  the 
Makers  contains  much  similar  material. 

11.  Devise  several  projects  that  will  improve  the  English  of  the 
written  work  of  other  departments.  Dr.  Earl  Hudelson,  in  The 
English  Journal  for  June,  1925,  tells  of  a  plan  whereby  each 
teacher  of  every  department  in  the  high  school  agreed  not  to 
accept  any  manuscript  which  did  not  bear  his  approval.  He, 
for  his  part,  agreed  to  return  every  paper  not  later  than  the  day 
after  he  received  it.  Strangely  enough,  he  declares,  he  was  not 
swamped  with  work,  and  the  scheme  was  remarkably  success¬ 
ful,  for  “it  was  surprising  how  well  pupils  could  write  when 
they  knew  they  had  to.” 

12.  Work  out  a  plan  for  conducting  classroom  exercises  so  that  the 
teacher  may  confer  with  each  pupil  on  each  piece  of  written 
work  during  the  regular  class  period.1 

IS.  Make  a  plan  for  the  first  step  in  obtaining  variety  in  sentence 
structure  in  a  ninth-grade  class  whose  members  are  too  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  short  simple  sentences  in  regular  order. 
Mr.  George  Townsend  Warner,  in  his  book  On  the  Writing  of 
English,  suggests  the  following  sentence  as  a  model:  The  leaves 
rustle  when  the  wind  blows  in  the  forest.  With  the  aid  of  the  class 
he  rearranges  this  sentence  in  five  ways,  discussing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  each  order.  Pupils  will  be  interested  in  noting  that 
the  word  only  can  be  changed  and  placed  anywhere  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence:  He  wore  his  brother  s  only  coat. 

14.  In  a  speech  before  the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English  in  December,  1926,  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  assigning  compositions  to  be  written  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  certain  classic  authors  of  previous 
centuries  (specifically  Addison).  What  arguments  can  you 
advance  for  such  assignments? 

15.  That  students  might  enjoy  writing  stories  of  certain  historical 

1  Cf.  “A  Laboratory  Experiment  in  English  Composition,”  by  Elmer  C.  Stauffer, 
in  The  English  Journal,  January,  1925. 
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personages.  Dr.  Chester  N.  Greenough  suggested  in  his  re¬ 
view  of  E.  Barrington’s  “To  the  Ladies,”  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  (reprinted  in  Mr.  R.  M.  Gay’s  Fact,  Fancy,  and 
0 •pinion,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1923).  According  to  him 
many  a  pupil  whose  imagination  sleeps  through  the  usual 
“theme”  might  become  excited  over  such  problems  as  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  history,  and  the  assignment  would  be  a  severe  test  of 
knowledge. 

16.  How  much  time  may  profitably  be  spent  by  pupils  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  reproduction  of  material  read  orally  by  the  teacher? 
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CHAPTER  V 
ORAL  COMPOSITION 

The  term  “oral  composition,”  as  we  have  now  come  to 
use  it,  is  not  applied  to  the  short,  informal,  and  frag¬ 
mentary  answers  that  we  so  often  get  in  our  classroom 
work,  but  to  the  longer  and  more  carefully  planned 
reports,  descriptions,  narrations,  explanations,  and 
arguments  that  the  pupils  have  prepared  for  giving 
orally  before  their  classmates  —  largely  such  themes 
as  they  might  have  given  had  they  taken  the  pains  to 
write  them  out.  Drill  in  this  type  of  work  has  become 
more  vigorous  as  the  idea  grew  that  skill  in  oral  expres¬ 
sion  is  not  likely  to  be  developed  by  any  haphazard 
process.  We  have  learned  that  we  must  apply  to 
these  oral  units  the  same  systematic  care,  the  same 
clear  prevision,  and  tETsame Technical  execution  that 
we  apply  to  the  preparation  and  the  execution  of  the 
written  theme.  The  need  for  this  kind  of  drilling  is 
all  the  more  apparent  when  we  reflect  that  demands 
for  oral  expression  are  incalculably  more  frequent  and 
more  insistent  than  demands  for  written  expression; 
and  to  neglect  either  practice  or  the  inculcation  of 
high  ideals  that  will  meet  these  requirements  is  to 
ignore  what  is  perhaps  the  most  important  element  in 
the  educative  process. 

In  working  out  the  problem  of  oral  composition  in 
high-school  practice,  teachers  have  come  to  lay  stress 
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upon  three  things:  (1)  the  assignment;  (2)  the  perform¬ 
ance;  and  (3)  the  criticism. 

1.  Assignments  in  oral  theme  work 

As  a  rule,  insufficient  time  and  forethought  are  given 
to  the  assignment  of  lessons;  too  little  is  offered  the 
student  in  the  way  of  workable  suggestions ;  too  little 
endeavor  is  made  to  stimulate  to  unusual  performance. 

,  It  will  be  wise,  of  course,  to  guard  against  making 
the  performance  too  ceremonious  or  momentous;  for 
simplicity,  naturalness,  and  appropriateness  must  al¬ 
ways  be  preserved. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  start  is  with  the  incident. 
During  vacation  most  of  us  have  had  some  experience 
that  was  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  —  an  automobile 
accident,  a  motor-boat  mishap,  a  fishing  fiasco,  a  fall 
from  a  hay  wagon,  a  visit  to  a  literary  shrine,  an  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  dark,  a  tennis  match,  a  ride  on  the  old 
Indian  trail,  a  visit  to  a  life-saving  station,  the  loss  of 
a  pocketbook,  a  punishment  that  we  did  not  deserve. 
Any  of  these  incidents  well  worked  up  —  fanciful 
details  may  be  innocently  added  —  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  tell  and  interesting  to  listen  to. 

In  advising  that  these  incidents  be  well  worked  up, 
we  must  warn  the  pupils  against  committing  their 
themes  to  memory.  “  Preparation,”  we  shall  tell  them, 
“does  not  mean  the  selection  of  your  exact  vocabulary 
—  though  you  could  properly  give  some  vigorous 
thought  to  that;  it  means  knowing  the  exact  details 
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which  you  are  going  to  include  in  your  composition  and 
the  exact  arrangement  of  those  details.  This  includes, 
of  course,  knowing  how  you  are  going  to  start  and  how 
you  are  going  to  close,  for  the  beginning  and  the  end 
are  of  prime  importance.” 

In  addition  to  the  incident,  there  are  many  suitable 
subjects  that  lend  themselves  admirably  to  this  oral 
treatment.  The  list  below  suggests  some  varied  types : 

1.  How  to  make  certain  things 

2.  How  to  do  certain  things 

3.  A  description  of  a  shrapnel  shell 1 

4.  A  description  of  an  hydraulic  press  1 

5.  The  way  modern  forts  are  constructed  1 

6.  Reproduction  of  short  stories  and  legends 

7.  Peculiar  customs  of  certain  places  —  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  lands 

8.  Family  traditions 

9.  New  fields  of  activity  for  women 

10.  How  to  sell  real  estate 

11.  How  to  sell  goods 

12.  Hardships  of  various  occupations 

13.  The  rewards  of  various  occupations 

14.  Peculiarities  of  literary  men 

15.  Stories  about  famous  characters 

16.  A  brief  review  of  a  recent  novel 

17.  The  way  a  submarine  torpedo  is  fired 

18.  The  dangers  of  the  forest 

19.  The  work  of  a  threshing  crew 

20.  How  tether-ball  is  played 

Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  study  of  oral  com¬ 
position  should  be  to  learn  exact  listening  -  —  a  pur¬ 
pose  that  is  far  too  frequently  ignored  in  most  of  our 

1  For  this  it  is  well  to  have  a  blackboard  sketch. 
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schools  —  an  exercise  like  the  following  sort  has 
worked  out  successfully.  Each  member  of  the  class 
has  been  asked  to  teach  something  that  is  not  well 
known  by  the  rest,  for  example: 

1.  How  lacrosse  is  played 

2.  How  lobsters  are  caught 

3.  How  sorghum  molasses  is  made 

4.  The  process  of  tanning  leather 

5.  Cranberry  culture 

6.  The  culture  and  the  manufactured  forms  of  tobacco 

7.  Wheat  harvesting  and  threshing 

8.  The  making  of  shoes 

9.  Moulding  cast-iron 

10.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass 

11.  The  manufacture  of  buttons 

12.  Silk  manufacture 

As  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  this  assignment, 
each  pupil  makes  out  five  specific  questions  that  are 
designed  to  enforce  the  main  points  in  his  explanation 
and  also  to  test  the  listening  powers  of  the  class. 
Coincidentally  he  will  be  testing  himself,  of  course, 
as  to  his  ability  to  explain. 

There  are  countless  other  devices  for  arousing  inter-  I 
est:  organizing  the  class  into  a  literary  society  with 
a  program  committee;  delivering  speeches  at  an  im¬ 
aginary  class  dinner  twenty  years  from  to-day;  various 
forms  of  debate,  formal  and  informal;  a  current-events 
club;  a  “ talk  around”  (best  arranged  in  a  large  room 
where,  seated  in  a  circle,  the  pupils  speak  in  turn  on  any 
subjects  they  choose) ;  a  book  club,  where  each  one  tells 
of  the  book  he  has  just  read  or  is  now  reading;  or  a 
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“hobby  day,”  where  each  discusses  his  own  hobby. 

In  the  senior  year  many  of  us  will  find  it  expedient 
to  have  most  of  the  oral  theme  assignments  center 
around  the  literature  work.  After  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  apportioned  time  on  a  certain  author  — 
Wordsworth,  for  example  —  the  teacher  may  say: 
“Next  Tuesday  we  shall  finish  our  work  on  Words¬ 
worth.  On  Wednesday  we  shall  have  an  oral  theme 
on  that  or  on  some  related  topic.  It  will  not  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bother  about  the  main  facts  in  regard  to 
Wordsworth  —  we  know  he  was  born  in  1770,  that  he 
was  educated  at  Hawkshead  and  Cambridge,  that  he 
died  in  1850.  Each  of  you  will  please  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  him  that  you  think  no  one  else  is  likely  to 
know  —  some  of  his  minor  experiences,  some  of  his 
interesting  associations,  an  incident  connected  with  a 
particular  poem,  or  event,  or  place.  We  want  to  help 
one  another  by  bringing  in  this  interesting  information. 
Some  of  you  will  find  significant  details  about  Words¬ 
worth’s  relations  with  Coleridge,  or  Lamb,  or  Southey, 
or  De  Quincey,  or  with  his  brother  John  or  his  sister 
Dorothy.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  talk  about  one  of  his 
poems  that  we  have  not  taken  up  in  class.  In  a  word, 
choose  any  Wordsworth  topic  you  please,  provided  it 
is  genuinely  interesting  and  genuinely  instructive.” 
Such  an  assignment  sets  the  pupils  to  browsing  in  the 
librajy  —  appropriate  books  being  suggested  —  and  in 
their  search  they  get  much  information  that  otherwise 
they  would  not  have. 
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There  are,  of  course,  many  other  kinds  of  assign¬ 
ments  that  resourceful  teachers  employ;  those  that  we 
have  mentioned  are  merely  for  purposes  of  suggestion. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  assign  the  subjects  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  them  concretely  suggestive  and  to 
arouse  such  a  spirit  of  emulation  as  will  inspire  per¬ 
formance  of  a  high  order.  Emphasis  must  fall, 
finally,  upon  two  main  motives  —  thoroughness  of 
preparation  and  a  genuine  desire  to  bring  this  beautiful 
and  vigorous  English  language  of  ours  under  obedient 
sway. 

In  order  to  get  all  this  thorough  preparation  many 
teachers  find  it  advisable  to  demand  from  their  pupils 
a  written  outline  prepared  on  cards  that  are  given  out 
when  the  assignment  is  made.  These  outlines  should 
be  collected  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour  appointed 
for  the  theme,  because  no  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  use  his  notes  while  giving  his  theme.  The  pre¬ 
paration  should  be  so  thorough  that  he  will  need  no 
written  guide  in  his  hand  —  the  unwritten  guide  will 
be  in  his  head.  A  few  of  these  outline  cards  are  here 
reproduced: 

A  Modern  Beehive  and  Its  Occupants 
I.  The  hive 

A.  The  lower  chamber 

B.  The  upper  chamber 
Cl.  The  bees 

A.  Early  spring 

1.  The  workers 

3.  The  structure  of  the  cells 
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3.  Diseases  of  the  bees 

B.  Mid  -season 

1.  The  battle  of  the  queens 

2.  “Swarming” 

3.  The  new  home 

C.  Autumn 

1.  Stores 

2.  Preparations  for  winter 

A  Trip  to  Catalina  Island 
I.  The  journey  out 

A.  By  electric  car  to  Los  Angeles 

B.  By  rail  to  San  Pedro 

C.  By  steamer  to  Catalina 

1.  Seasickness 

2.  Appearance  of  the  island 
II.  The  stay  at  Catalina 

A.  Lunch  at  the  Metropole 

B.  The  seals 

C.  The  glass-bottomed  boats 

D.  The  submarine  gardens 

1.  Great  kelp 

2.  Sea-heather 

3.  Sea-cucumbers 

4.  Sea-urchins 

5.  Goldfish 

6.  Rock  bass 

7.  Perch 

E.  Divers  for  — 

1.  Abalone  shells 

2.  Coins 
EQ.  The  return 

A.  Fishing-boat  followed  by  gulls 

B.  Arrival  at  Hotel  Green 

A  Clam-Bake 
I.  Importance  of  location 
II.  Preparation 

A.  Making  sandwiches  and  packing  dougHnuts 
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B.  Building  a  stone  oven 

C.  Collecting  wood 
HI.  The  bake 

A.  Clams,  potatoes,  etc.,  in  an  oven  covered  with 
seaweed 

B.  The  coffee  over  a  separate  fire 

C.  The  butter  dip  ready 

D.  The  signal  for  uncovering 
[V.  After  the  feast 

A.  Singing  around  the  fire 

B.  Strolling  on  the  beach 

C.  Sail  home  by  moonlight 

Climbing  the  Great  Pyramid 
I.  The  journey  to  the  pyramid 

A.  The  drive  to  the  Mena  House 

1.  Scenery  on  the  way 

B.  The  ride  from  the  Mena  House  to  the  pyramid 

1.  Donkeys  and  donkey  boys 
n.  The  ascent 

A.  Colors 

B.  Arab  helpers 

C.  Difficulties 
1H.  The  top 

A.  View 

B.  Carvings 

C.  The  song 
IV.  The  descent 

A.  Remarks  of  the  Arabs 
V.  The  drive  home 

A.  Sunset  behind  the  pyramids 

A  Toboggan  Ride  in  July 
I.  Introduction 

A.  It  was  in  Madeira 

B.  Ship  en  route  to  Naples  called  there 
H.  Body  of  composition 

A.  The  toboggan 
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1.  It  was  a  huge  wicker  basket 

(a)  It  was  fitted  up  with  a  seat  and  with 
runners 

B.  The  guides 

1.  The  control  of  the  toboggan 

2.  They  were  agile,  avaricious,  and  thirsty 

C.  The  road 

1.  It  was  narrow  and  steep 

2.  It  was  paved  with  rough  cobble  stones 

D.  The  effects  upon  the  occupants 

1.  We  were  almost  breathless  from  the  speed 

2.  We  were  filled  with  terror 
HI.  Conclusion 

A.  We  were  happy  in  the  realization  that  it  was  eve? 
A  Friend 

I.  General  appearance 

A.  Stature 

B.  Features 

C.  Clothing 
II.  Character 

A.  Good  qualities 

1.  Honesty 

2.  Kindness 

3.  Loyalty 

B.  Bad  qualities 

1.  Stinginess 

2.  Laziness 

HE.  Mind 

A.  Wonderful  memory 
IV.  What  people  think  of  him 

A  Visit  to  the  Life-Saving  Station 
I.  Introduction 

A.  Occasion  of  visit 
II.  Development 

A.  The  station 

1.  Men 

2.  Building  and  equipment 
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B.  Object  and  method 

1.  Patrol 

2.  Ships  in  distress 

C.  Drills 

1.  Gun  and  boat  drill 

2.  Signaling 

(a)  International  Code 

(1)  Indoors 

(2)  Outdoors 

( b )  Wigwagging 

m.  Conclusion 

A.  Our  departure 

A  Modern  Miracle 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Torre  dell’  Annunziata  as  I  saw  it 

1.  The  street  blocked  with  lava 

2.  The  Church  of  Santa  Anna 

(a)  The  cemetery  wall  at  right  angles 

II.  The  story 

A.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius 

1.  The  descent  of  the  lava  stream 

2.  The  terror  of  the  peasants 

(a)  The  assembling  in  the  church 

3.  The  procession  of  priests  with  the  statue 

4.  The  abrupt  halting  of  lava 

5.  “A  Miracle!” 

III.  Conclusion 

A.  Failure  of  science  to  explain 

B.  “A  freak  of  nature”;  or, 

“Even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed” 

2.  Performance  in  oral  theme  work 
The  delivering  of  this  theme  —  the  performance  — 
is  of  course  the  most  difficult  and  important  feature  of 
the  task.  The  pupil,  standing  before  his  classmates, 
narrates  his  incident,  explains  his  mechanical  device. 
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tells  of  customs  in  other  places,  defends  some  current 
political  issue,  reports  on  some  literary  topic  —  in  a 
word,  carries  out  the  design  which  his  submitted  out¬ 
line  had  sketched.  If  he  has  made  careful  preparation, 
and  if  he  is  able  to  add  to  the  assurance  that  comes 
from  careful  preparation  the  consciousness  that  he  has 
something  new  and  interesting  to  tell  the  class,  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  give  a  successful  theme.  When 
he  has  finished,  he  may  either  take  his  seat  or  remain 
standing  and  receive  the  oral  criticism  of  the  rest  of 
the  class.  Another  method  for  occasional  use  is  to 
distribute  slips  of  paper  to  the  class  and  then,  when 
the  speaker  has  finished,  to  direct  each  listener  to 
write  out  a  criticism  and  sign  it.  At  the  end  of  the 
hour  —  or  later,  if  the  teacher  prefers  to  look  over  the 
criticisms  —  the  slips  are  handed  to  the  speaker.  The 
class  can  now  discuss  the  nature  of  the  criticism.  The 
discussion  should  bring  to  light  most  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  performance,  and  should,  at  the 
same  time,  lay  the  ground  for  increasingly  intelligent 
criticisms. 


3.  Criticism  in  oral  theme  worn 
Criticism  of  oral  themes  is  most  effective  when  made 
by  the  students  themselves;  the  impress  is  deeper, 
then,  and  the  reaction  quicker.  It  is  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  teacher 
should  make  every  endeavor  to  generate  the  right 
atmosphere  —  the  atmosphere  of  perfect  candor  and 
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genuine  altruism.  Each  member  of  the  class  should 
feel  that  he  is  there  to  help  and  be  helped,  and  he 
must  therefore  be  continually  on  the  alert  to  increase 
the  influence  of  this  socializing  work.  The  teacher  will 
try  to  make  criticism  as  systematic  and  intelligent  as 
possible.  To  this  end  he  may  find  it  helpful  gradually 
to  develop  in  analytical  form  the  points  that  he  wants 
criticized.  He  may  keep  before  the  class  this  brief 
blackboard  outline  for  application  to  each  theme: 

Criticism  of  an  oral  therm 

I.  Structure 

A.  Unity  of  whole  composition  and  paragraphs 

B.  Coherence  of  whole  composition  and  paragraphs 

C.  Emphasis  of  whole  composition  and  paragraphs 
H.  Style 

A.  Grammar 

B.  Vocabulary 

C.  Arrangement  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  sentence 
HI.  Delivery 

A.  Ease  and  posture 

B.  Correct  pronunciation 

C.  Enunciation 

D.  Voice  management 

I.  Structure.  Criticism  of  the  structure  of  the 
whole  composition  considers  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  and  the  end,  or  —  to  borrow  a  figure  from 
horseback  riding  —  the  mounting,  the  canter,  and 
the  dismounting.  Criticism  of  these  points  involves 
consideration  of  the  grace  and  effectiveness  of  each. 
Criticism  of  structure  considers  also  the  unity,  coher¬ 
ence,  and  emphasis  of  the  whole  composition  and  the 
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paragraphs.  To  these  points  it  applies  respectively 
these  three  tests: 

1.  Do  all  the  parts  combine  to  develop  a  single  central 
idea? 

2.  Do  all  the  parts  dovetail  nicely? 

3.  Are  all  the  parts  appropriately  placed  and  appropri¬ 
ately  apportioned? 

Too  little  critical  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
paragraphing  of  oral  themes.  The  indentation  of  oral 
paragraphs  should  be  effected  by  a  pause,  a  natural 
shifting  of  position,  and  appropriate  modulation  — 
usually  a  lowered  tone,  combined  with  a  slight  de¬ 
crease  in  speed.  These  natural  devices  indicate,  as 
the  indentation  of  the  written  theme  indicates,  a  new 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  theme.  The  more 
marked  the  change,  the  more  significant  will  be  the 
pause  and  the  shift  in  position  and  the  decreased  rate 
of  speed.  Failure  on  the  part  of  a  student  to  carry 
out  any  of  these  suggestions  should  be  noted  in  the 
class  comment. 

II.  Style.  Into  the  subtle  niceties  of  style  our  high- 
school  criticism  will  not  deeply  penetrate.  Instead, 
we  shall  keep  our  comment  pretty  close  to  the  externals 
and  consider  style  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  (1) 
grammar,  (2)  vocabulary,  and  (3)  sentence  structure. 

1.  Grammar.  Most  of  the  mistakes  in  grammar 
will  be  readily  detected  by  the  students  themselves. 
A  careless  verb  form,  however,  may  easily  escape  their 
notice.  We  hear  too  often  the  colloquial  dove  for 
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dived,  will  for  shall,  would  for  should,  went  for  gone .  the 
misuse  of  got,  can  for  may,  and  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  sit  and  set,  of  raise  and  rise.  There  is  also  the 
student’s  constant  failure  to  note  the  correct  principal 
parts  of  such  words  as  awake,  blow,  break,  burst,  grow , 
heat,  drown,  ride,  shine,  show,  slay,  throw,  flee,  fly,  flow, 
and  ring. 

One  of  the  most  common  misuses  of  verb  forms  in 
the  more  advanced  classes  is  illustrated  in  such  sen¬ 
tences  as  follow: 

1.  Each  of  us  boys  were  invited. 

2.  Either  John  or  George  were  to  go. 

3.  The  data  was  collected. 

4.  Richard,  with  all  his  sisters,  were  thrown  down  the 
embankment. 

5.  The  substance  and  the  form  of  the  debate  is  being  con 
sidered. 

6.  There  goes  John  and  Henry  now. 

Errors  in  the  use  of  pronouns  are  frequent  in  sen¬ 
tences  like  the  following: 

1.  If  any  one  knows  let  them  raise  their  hand. 

2.  There  is  little  difference  between  him  and  I. 

3.  The  herd  lost  their  leader. 

4.  I  disapprove  of  novel-reading  and  seldom  read  them. 

5.  He  is  the  man  whom  I  think  is  the  culprit. 

6.  I  thought  it  was  them. 

7.  I  thought  the  burglars  to  be  they. 

Recurring  errors  of  this  type  ought  to  be  persistently  ’ 
attacked,  and  repeated  drill  should  finally  eliminate 
them.  One  of  the  most  flagrant  of  these  errors  is  the 
misuse  of  like  for  as.  Determine  to  stamp  it  out 
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After  careful  explanation  and  many  examples  of 
correct  use,  provide  such  daily  drill  as  follows : 

1.  He  looks  like  his  brother. 

2.  The  house  looks  like  it  was  a  hospital. 

3.  The  birds  sang  like  it  might  rain. 

4.  This  station  looks  like  it  had  been  painted. 

5.  That  garden  looks  like  mine. 

6.  Those  papers  were  printed  like  advertisements. 

7.  This  carpet  wore  out  like  it  was  a  cheap  one. 

8.  These  flowers  faded  like  they  were  poisoned. 

9.  The  chair  rocked  like  some  one  were  sitting  in  it. 

10.  There  were  men  who  talked  like  Syrians. 

Every  day,  until  every  member  of  the  class  habitually 
gets  100  per  cent,  give  ten  sentences  similar  to  these, 
letting  the  class  simply  mark  the  numbers  right  and 
wrong.  The  dash  is  used  to  designate  the  sentences 
that  are  wrong. 

1  6 

2-  7- 

3-  8- 

4-  9- 

5  10 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  write  the  sentences  out, 
in  marking  them;  the  decisions  should  be  swift. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  question 
of  idiom  as  distinct  from  provincialism.  Most  of  us 
have  unconsciously  adopted  some  incorrect  expressions 
common  to  our  community,  accepting  them  with  the 
same  confidence  that  we  have  accepted  our  childish 
political  and  religious  bias.  Such  expressions  as  the 
following  will  call  for  correction: 
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1.  1  didn’t  get  to  go. 

2.  I  want  off  at  Tenth  Street. 

3.  The  cat  wants  in. 

4.  J.  C.  Billings  has  failed  up. 

5.  I  got  in  the  team  and  rode  off. 

6.  I  want  that  you  should  go. 

7.  May  I  borrow  that  knife  off  of  him? 

8.  He  hadn’t  ought  to  have  gone. 

9.  He  looked  for  it  all  over  (everywhere). 

On  the  other  hand,  here  are  some  expressions  that 
are  correct  idioms : 

1.  I  had  rather  not  accept. 

2.  I  had  better  refuse. 

3.  He  is  a  physician  than  whom  there  is  none  better  in 
the  city. 

4.  I  am  reading  somebody’s  else  book  —  or  somebody 
else’s  book. 

2.  Vocabulary.  One  of  the  first  things  the  members 
of  the  class  will  admire  in  a  theme  is  an  adequate 
vocabulary.  Dealing  critically  with  nice  distinctions 
and  extent  of  range  may  be  beyond  their  immediate 
power,  but  they  can  thoroughly  appreciate  a  good  vo¬ 
cabulary  —  as  the  praise  in  their  personal  comments 
frequently  proves.  Moreover,  this  appreciation  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  incentives  to  future  attainments. 
What  can  we  do  to  encourage  each  student  to  add  to 
his  “word-hoard”?  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

1.  Require  each  member  of  the  class  to  keep  a  notebook 
in  which  all  new  words  are  recorded.  This  makes  the 
pupils  more  watchful  of  the  printed  word. 

2.  Place  upon  the  blackboard  certain  unusual  but  appro¬ 
priately  selected  words  that  have  been  used  in  a  certain 
set  of  themes  —  oral  or  written. 
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3.  In  each  oral  theme  require  the  use  of  at  least  one  nevi 
word. 

v  4.  Require  five  synonyms  of  five  selected  words:  e.g  , 
^  beautiful,  interesting,  skillful,  little,  morass. 

5.  Have  the  class  make  a  list  of  twenty  common  nouns 
that  designate  the  names  of  supernatural  beings  similar 
to  fairies. 

6.  See  how  many  specific  names  the  class  can  list  under  the 
general  term  house. 

7.  Ask  the  pupils  to  translate  the  following  examples  of 
current  slang  into  the  phrases  that  would  be  used  by 

(1)  an  old  lady; 

(2)  a  college  professor; 

(3)  by  you  if  you  were  talking  to  your  English 
teacher: 

a.  A  tin-horn  sport 

b.  A  squealer 

c.  A  pippin 

d.  To  fly  the  coop 

e.  To  be  fired 

f.  Some  cheese  (he  thought  he  was) 

g.  Your  own  favorite  slang  phrase.  (Find 
always  the  up-to-date  slang  that  is  most 
used  by  your  own  pupils.  They  will  con¬ 
tribute  the  material.) 

8.  Require  each  pupil  to  find  his  own  pet  expression  and 
translate  it  in  five  different  ways,  applying  it  to  varied 
subjects  —  for  example,  the  expression  'perfectly  wonder¬ 
ful.  What  synonyms  could  be  substituted  for  use  with 
(1)  an  orchard;  (2)  an  opera;  (3)  a  cake;  (4)  a  mountain 
view. 

9.  Ask  for  eight  substitutes  for  awful  to  apply  to  (1)  an 
automobile  accident;  (2)  a  headache;  (3)  a  failure  in 
business;  (4)  a  lecture  that  was  disappointing. 

10.  Require  absolute  accuracy  in  all  translations  from  a  for¬ 
eign  language. 

JXIL  Encourage  saturating  the  memory  with  well-selected 
verse  and  prose. 

12.  Ask  the  pupils  to  observe  carefully  every  passing  phe- 
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nomenon  and  apply  the  proper  name:  e.g.,  oxidation , 
fertilization ,  combustion,  electrolysis. 

13.  Make  them  learn  the  specific  names  that  fall  under  such 
general  terms  as  fish,  birds,  shells,  plants,  trees,  and 
animals. 

/\14.  Encourage  careful  study  of  the  dictionary. 


Daily  and  persistent  practice  along  these  lines  will 
make  a  class  dissatisfied  with  the  drab  and  the  plati¬ 
tudinous.  It  will  seek  for  colors  —  not  too  dazzling  — 
and  for  novelties  —  not  too  daring.  The  students  will 
endeavor  not  to  employ  the  phrase  for  the  sake  of  the 
phrasing  but  to  employ  the  newer  word  because  it 
reflects  our  precise  thinking  and  more  intense  feeling. 
The  more  we  know,  the  better  we  phrase;  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  we  phrase,  the  more  we  know. 

3.  Sentence  structure.  Of  equal  importance  with 
the  choice  of  words  is  the  arrangement  of  words.  A 
student  asked  to  exercise  the  function  of  critic  will 
soon  grow  sensitive  to  the  violation  of  coherence,1 
emphasis,  and  variety,  and  will  come  to  recognize  the 
charm  and  force  of  effective  structure.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  oral  composition  work  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  briefly  certain  of  the  more  common  violations 
of  the  laws  of  sentence  structure.  The  following  sen¬ 
tences  provide  illustrations: 


Violation  of  coherence: 

1.  Laboring  under  a  heavy  burden,  we  lazily  stood  and 
watched  the  staggering  man  as  he  hurried  up  the 
mountain. 


1  Unity  is  here  omitted  because  its  violation  is  not  so  much  de¬ 
pendent  upon  arrangement  as  upon  choice  of  material. 
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2.  The  lions  having  escaped  from  their  cages,  they  spoke 
of  recapturing  them. 

3.  Having  come  to  the  pier,  the  water  looked  beautiful. 

4.  He  is  strong  and  good  and  he  is  a  fine  scholar. 

Violation  of  emphasis: 

1.  His  instincts  are  criminal,  vulgar  —  even  unkind. 

2.  The  man  was  a  gross  impostor,  he  said. 

3.  Of  all  the  various  forms  of  drama  I  prefer  tragedy,  I 
think. 

4.  I  was  tired,  and  sick,  and  restless,  and  everything. 

Nature  abhors  other  things  besides  a  vacuum;  for 
one  thing,  she  abhors  monotony.  She  never  repeats 
her  sunsets,  her  mountain  shapes,  or  her  cloud  forma¬ 
tions.  Her  landscapes  and  waterscapes  delight  us  with 
their  infinite  variety.  Long-continued  uniformity  is 
always  irksome.  Because  we  dislike  it  in  language  we 
change  our  sentence  forms,  making  some  sentences 
declarative,  some  imperative,  some  interrogative,  and 
some  exclamatory.  Other  forms  we  differentiate  by 
such  familiar  terms  as  short  and  long,  simple,  complex, 
and  compound.  Rhetorically  we  distinguish  certain 
sentences  as  loose,  others  as  periodic.  The  points  to 
insist  upon  with  our  pupils  is  that  no  one  of  these  is 
necessarily  preferable  to  another;  effectiveness  in 
structure  demands  a  judicious  mixture.  We  shall 
affect  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  First  Reader  nor 
the  circumlocution  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Upon  the  common  violations  of  variety  we  and 
our  pupil-critics  must  wage  incessant  war.  The  most 
flagrant  fault  is  the  intrusion  of  the  and.  That  small 
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connective  occurs  with  such  appalling  frequency  that 
our  ingenuity  is  severely  taxed.  We  place  a  long  list 
of  other  appropriate  connectives  —  coordinate  and 
subordinate  —  on  the  board ;  we  reteach  the  uses  of 
the  principal  and  the  subordinate  clauses  and  make  the 
class  memorize  this  definite  command:  Express  sub¬ 
ordinate  ideas  in  subordinate  form.  One  teacher,  after 
these  instructions  had  all  failed,  formulated  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestion : 

Provide  one  boy  (a  well-selected  boy)  with  the  class  tap- 
bell.  Instruct  him  to  tap  the  bell  every  time  an  and  is  used 
to  connect  independent  statements  —  not  when  it  connects 
nouns  or  adjectives.  At  the  tap  of  the  bell  the  speaker  must 
take  a  backward  step  in  his  theme,  repeat  the  previous  sen¬ 
tence,  and  continue  without  the  and.  Do  this  when  the  oral 
theme  is  a  report  on  some  definite  topic  —  not  when  it  is  a 
spontaneous  story.  The  bell  kills  all  spiritual  Sian,  but  ex¬ 
poses  to  the  speaker  his  own  frequent  lapses.  After  a  brief 
use  of  the  bell,  the  necessity  for  it  decreases. 

III.  Delivery.  One  of  the  factors  that  contribute 
most  to  effective  delivery  has  already  been  anticipated 
in  what  was  said  about  the  preparation.  If  the  student 
has  chosen  a  subject  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested, 
and  if  he  has  given  it  the  thorough  preparation  that 
creates  in  himself  the  confidence  that  will  immediately 
put  his  listeners  at  their  ease  —  he  should  have  little 
trouble  or  embarrassment  in  giving  his  oral  theme. 
Even  though  he  knows  that  his  classmates  are  judging 
him,  he  instinctively  feels  as  if  the  correct  tone  of 
criticism  has  been  engendered  —  that  they  are  judging 
him  fairly;  he  knows,  too,  that  their  vision  is  as  keenly 
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alert  to  merits  as  it  is  to  defects.  In  sensing  the  de¬ 
mand  for  effectiveness  in  his  delivery,  he  is  aware  that 
the  pupils  are  considering:  (1)  ease  and  posture;  (2) 
correct  pronunciation;  (3)  clear  enunciation;  (4)  the 
management  of  the  voice. 

1.  Ease  and  posture.  Since  perfect  ease  and  correct 
posture  are  the  first  things  to  be  noticed  in  a  speaker, 
and  are  therefore  the  most  important  requirements  for 
making  a  favorable  initial  impression,  we  must  give 
them  first  consideration.  With  head  naturally  erect, 
chest  properly  expanded,  feet  at  a  restful  angle,  and 
hands  and  arms  in  a  natural  and  free  position,  the 
speaker  should  look  directly  into  the  eyes  of  his 
audience,  knowing  that  if  he  meets  their  regard  frankly 
he  will  get,  in  their  immediate  response,  a  direct  and 
sympathetic  support.  Having  attended  to  these  pre¬ 
liminaries,  he  should  immediately  become  absorbed 
in  his  theme,  but  not  so  absorbed  as  to  ignore  at  any 
point  that  important  “audience  sense”  which  every 
effective  speaker  must  acquire  and  obey. 

A  feeling  of  nervousness  at  the  outset  is  nothing  to 
be  alarmed  about.  Nervousness  is  common  with 
even  the  most  gifted  orators  and  actors,  and  may  be 
but  the  preliminary  step  to  the  most  marked  success 
or  the  most  brilliant  triumph.  The  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  it  is  to  concentrate  promptly  upon  the  immediate 
theme. 

Concentration  on  the  theme  will  take  care  of  all 
questions  of  gesture.  If  the  speaker  has  the  impulse  to 
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enforce  his  point  by  a  significant  gesture,  he  should  do 
it  just  as  naturally  as  if  he  were  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  with  friends.  Gesture  is  never  effective  when 
purely  artificial;  it  is  always  effective  when  purely 
natural. 

2.  Correct  'pronunciation.  There  are  few  things  that 
mar  oral  speech  so  irreparably  as  mispronunciation. 
We  often  hear  members  of  the  older  generation  say, 
“I  simply  can’t  keep  up  with  these  new  pronuncia¬ 
tions.”  We  ourselves  shall  probably  make  the  same 
excuse  in  thirty  years.  And,  of  course,  in  many  specific 
instances  these  excuses  are  justifiable.  The  mispro¬ 
nunciations  of  our  parents,  however,  are  due  principally 
to  ignorance;  the  use  of  the  wrong  forms  was  a  heritage 
from  the  community.  But  our  parents  bequeathed 
those  wrong  forms  to  us;  and  it  is  now  our  business  to 
rid  ourselves  of  the  bad  inheritance,  though  the  task 
will  call  for  hard  work  and  humbleness  of  mind. 
When  we  hear  a  pronunciation  that  varies  from  our 
own  we  shall  not  blindly  assume  that  we  are  right; 
we  must  be  willing  to  make  frequent  journeys  to  the 
dictionary  and  study  diacritical  marks  until  we  are 
assured  of  exact  vowel  shading  and  the  easy  coalesc¬ 
ing  of  consonants. 

The  moral  virtues  of  a“  sweet  girl,”  a  “good  mother,” 
a  “splendid  provider,”  a  “worthy  citizen,”  a  “pillar  of 
the  church,”  and  an  “exemplary  character,”  will  over¬ 
balance  the  slight  stigma  that  attaches  to  inherited  or 
acquired  mispronunciation,  but  all  the  same  we  are 
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justified  in  lamenting  that  certain  of  our  esteemed 
friends  persist  in  saying  vodavil,  genuine,  crick,  deef, 
put,  defic'it,  lament' able,  ellum,  and  lawr  and  sofar  and 
appendiceetus. 

A  few  simple  suggestions  that  all  students  should  fol¬ 
low  are: 

a.  Consult  the  dictionary  when  you  hear  a  pronunciation 
that  is  different  from  your  own. 

b.  Remember  that  many  words  are  authoritatively  pro¬ 
nounced  in  two  or  more  ways. 

e.  In  reading  poetry  take  the  rhyme,  in  most  cases,  for 
your  guides  to  pronunciation;  as  in  again,  wind,  and 
hearth. 

d.  Sometimes  in  poetry  the  exigencies  of  metre  force 
us  to  change  the  normal  accent  of  a  word,  as  in  the 
line: 


Nor  once  be  chastized  with  the  sober  eye. 

e.  In  looking  up  the  new  words  that  you  meet  in  your 
reading,  be  as  particular  in  learning  the  pronunciation 
as  in  learning  their  meaning. 

/.  Study  diligently  the  different  lists  of  words  that  are 
commonly  mispronounced.  These  lists  are  printed  in 
various  rhetorics  and  by  publishers  of  dictionaries. 

g.  Merely  knowing  the  correct  pronunciation  of  a  word  is 
not  enough ;  practice  it  faithfully.  Watch  your  r’s  and 
your  final  g’s,  and  give  each  syllable  its  full  value. 

h.  Constantly  utilize  the  knowledge  derived  from  your 
study  of  foreign  languages.  Even  a  slight  study  of 
Italian,  for  example,  will  teach  you  that  when  i  fol¬ 
lows  g  it  is  not  sounded;  it  merely  keeps  the  g  soft,  as 
in  Giovanni  —  pronounced  Jovanni. 

«.  Remember  that  allowances  should  be  made  for  some 
of  the  sectional  peculiarities  in  pronunciation;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  we  should  not  be  too  critical  of  the  omitted  r  or 
the  flattened  a. 
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3.  Enunciation.  A  person  whose  voice  lacks  depth 
and  carrying  power  often  despairs  of  making  himself 
heard  in  a  large  room.  The  limitation  can  be  partially 
overcome  by  constant  drill  in  exercises  that  develop 
clear  enunciation  —  which  simply  means  cultivating 
the  habit  of  uttering  elementary  sounds  with  clear-cut 
pronunciation.  We  must  give  each  letter  and  each 
syllable  its  due  value,  but  without  over-nicety  or  affec¬ 
tation  of  speech.  Any  woman  can  pronounce  prunes 
and  prisms  without  suggesting  the  idea  of  long  curls 
and  old  maidenhood. 

Many  of  us  are  grossly  careless  in  these  matters; 
we  do  not  make  the  proper  distinction  between  the 
sound  of  d  and  of  t;  we  fail  to  differentiate  s  from  z, 
b  from  v,  the  th  in  this  from  the  th  in  think.  We  are 
equally  negligent  in  regard  to  giving  each  vowel  its 
correct  and  full-measured  sound.  At  the  same  time 
that  we  are  offending  in  these  matters,  we  are  irri¬ 
tated  by  hearing  others  mumble  words  and  garble 
sounds  that  we  vainly  try  to  pick  up  and  reconstruct 
into  articulate  speech.  Good  morals,  ethics,  and 
altruism  demand  that  we  reform  immediately  and 
thoroughly.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  slovenly 
speech  than  there  is  for  slovenly  dress. 

Poor  enunciation  is  often  aggravated  in  the  school¬ 
room  by  a  curiously  suppressed  voice.  We  hear  the 
teacher  say  to  a  pupil,  “Speak  louder,  please;  the  class 
isn’t  hearing  you.”  Yet  we  know,  from  later  rever¬ 
berations  in  the  corridors,  that  the  pupil  has  ample 
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potential  lung  power.  It  is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  bring 
that  lung  power  into  proper  coordination  with  the 
power  of  enunciation. 

Books  on  voice  culture  provide  special  drills  that  are 
designed  to  teach  a  more  effective  use  of  the  organs  of 
articulation.  One  who  is  unfamiliar  with  these  drills 
can  accomplish  the  desired  result  by  making  the  pupil 
pay  such  constant  attention  to  clear  enunciation  that 
the  practice  will  finally  become  a  habit.  A  few  con¬ 
crete  suggestions  for  pupils  follow : 

a.  When  speaking,  keep  in  mind  the  listener  farthest  from 
you.  Increasing  the  loudness  of  your  tone  may  pro¬ 
duce  strain;  rely  upon  clear  articulation. 

b.  Practice  full  and  deep  breathing. 

c.  Open  your  mouth  wide  enough  to  allow  free  exit  of 
tones. 

d.  Accentuate  lip  movements. 

e.  Make  the  utterance  crisp  and  prompt. 

/.  Clip  your  end  letters  sharply  so  that  they  will  not  merge 
indistinctly  with  the  next  word. 

g.  For  the  same  reason  enunciate  with  special  care  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word. 

h.  Study  your  rate  of  speed  and  regulate  it  to  obtain 
distinctness  of  articulation. 

4.  Voice  management.  Many  of  the  above  sugges¬ 
tions  are  for  the  improvement  of  the  voice,  but  proper 
management  of  the  voice  involves  more  than  mere 
enunciation.  A  strong  necessity  is  the  sort  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  that  will  produce  power,  flexibility,  and  musical 
quality. 

We  sometimes  wonder  why  those  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  complain  that  they  do  not  hear  us.  We  have 
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tried  to  enunciate  clearly  and  to  get  the  proper  pitch, 
and  yet,  to  our  chagrin,  the  effort  has  accomplished 
very  little.  Our  words  sound  shallow  and  nerveless. 
This  thinness  of  tone  can  be  improved  by  the  habit  of 
deep  breathing  —  taking  deep  breaths  that  force  the 
diaphragm  into  free  play.  Without  this  muscular 
action  the  tone  depth  is  bound  to  be  poor;  all  the 
breathing  takes  place  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  lungs 
with  the  result  that  our  tones  are  shallow  and  vague. 
Moreover,  our  vocal  action  is  focused  too  near  the  lips; 
diaphragmatic  breathing  helps  us  to  place  it  farther 
back  and  thus  get  increased  volume  with  a  resulting 
vibration  that  does  not  die  a  few  feet  from  the  mouth. 
We  must  remember  that  our  vocal  cords  in  themselves 
produce  no  sound;  they  are  simply  the  strings  that, 
when  set  vibrating,  convey  sound.  There  must  lie 
behind  them  sufficient  power  to  make  the  vibration 
strong. 

When  we  speak  of  flexibility  of  voice,  we  have  in 
mind  the  range  of  a  voice  from  low  to  high  —  the 
changes  in  pitch  of  which  it  is  capable.  These  changes 
in  speaking  or  reading,  when  skillfully  made,  convey 
the  emotion  that  is  uppermost  at  the  moment.  We 
see  flexibility  at  its  best  when  a  great  actor  modulates 
his  tones  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  dominant  pas¬ 
sion  of  the  moment.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  con¬ 
versational  situation  in  our  own  experience  that  does 
not  call  for  jts  exercise.  If  the  student  giving  his  oral 
theme  speaks  in  a  monotone  keyed  either  too  high  or 
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too  low,  it  is  our  duty  and  the  duty  of  our  student- 
critics  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact.  Similarly,  one 
who  shows  skill  in  modulation  should  be  freely  com¬ 
mended. 

The  musical  quality  of  a  voice,  while  largely  a 
natural  gift,  is  susceptible  of  wonderful  development. 
We  can  so  guard  our  breathing  that  only  the  amount 
of  breath  requisite  for  proper  articulation  will  escape. 
Unless  a  certain  amount  is  kept  in  reserve  the  tones 
become  breathy  and  produce  the  effect  of  strain  — 
upon  both  speaker  and  listener.  The  listeners  swallow 
frequently  and  breathe  nervously  out  of  sympathy  for 
the  ineffective  speaker.  Most  of  us,  unfortunately, 
lack  those  compelling  charms  of  Cleopatra,  who,  in 
spite  of  losing  her  breath,  spoke,  panting,  and 

did  make  defect  perfection, 

And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Musical  quality  may  likewise  be  developed  by  round¬ 
ing  the  tones  instead  of  smothering  them  by  close 
confinement.  If  we  associate  with  cultured  people 
we  improve  in  this  respect  unconsciously.  We  learn 
through  imitation  not  to  let  the  harsh  and  nasal  tones 
dominate.  By  bringing  our  nature  under  firm  control 
and  cultivating  calmness  of  temperament  we  can  ac¬ 
centuate  that  improvement.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  almost  any  one  can  make  his  discordant  tone 
resonant  and  agreeable;  but  the  chance  for  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  emphasized  for  the  period  of  youth 
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when  habits  are  forming  and  when  the  vocal  organs 
are  more  easily  brought  under  obedience. 


We  teachers  will  not  pour  out  in  mass  the  general 
and  the  detailed  suggestions  that  are  given  here;  we 
shall,  rather,  distribute  them  through  the  course  as 
occasion  demands  and  as  specific  violations  or  un¬ 
usual  excellencies  invite.  Our  constant  endeavor  will 
be  to  make  our  criticism  helpful,  constructive,  and 
personal.  The  establishment  of  high  ideals  for  our 
students  is  necessary  before  we  can  get  our  best  re¬ 
sults;  and  these  high  ideals  are  —  to  phrase  it  para¬ 
doxically  —  the  base  of  our  criticism.  Constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  attain  the  recognized  norm  in  oral  speech  will 
develop  a  greater  individual  mastery  of  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  higher  reverence  for  it. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Justify  the  practice  of  selecting  one  of  the  most  gifted  pupils  in 
the  class  for  the  first  speaker  on  oral  composition  day. 

2.  Discuss  the  following  statement:  “The  oral  theme  may  be¬ 
come  the  device  of  the  lazy  teacher.” 

3.  Defend  or  condemn  the  practice  of  assigning  oral  theme  topics 
from  one  magazine  for  which  all  the  members  of  the  class 
subscribe. 

4.  Prepare  an  outline  to  be  used  in  the  criticism  of  oral  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  eighth  and  early  ninth  grades.  Such  an  outline 
should  consist,  preferably,  of  specific  questions,  framed  to 
suggest  the  basis  of  intelligent  criticism  in  the  upper  grades  of 
the  high  school. 

6.  What  are  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  plan  whereby  each 
pupil  writes  a  secretary’s  report  of  class  meetings  at  which 
oral  themes  are  given? 

6.  Since  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  members  of  a  class 
may  speak  on  each  oral  theme  day,  devise  several  methods  of 
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providing  work  for  all  students.  Use  definite  assignments  as 
illustrations. 

7.  Symposium  is  the  term  applied  to  a  discussion  which  consists  of 
the  more  or  less  formal  interchange  of  views  among  several 
persons  upon  a  common  topic.  In  what  respects  is  the  sym¬ 
posium  as  a  classroom  device  superior  to  the  formal  debate? 
In  what  year  of  the  high  school  may  it  profitably  be  introduced, 
and  how  much  use  should  be  made  of  it  thereafter? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  devices  you  would  arrange  to  interest 
your  pupils  in  oral  composition  and  what  are  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  you  would  advance  in  trying  to  impress  upon  them  the 
value  of  oral  composition? 

9.  If  you  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  pupil  who  stam¬ 
mers,  and  there  is  no  oral  English  specialist  in  your  school 
system,  you  will  probably  find  of  material  assistance  the  chap¬ 
ter  “Stammering”  in  The  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  by 
Helen  M.  Peppard  (Macmillan). 

10.  An  oral-composition  program  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
The  Odyssey  is  suggested  by  Bertha  E.  Ward  in  “Notes  after 
Teaching  Homer,”  The  English  Journal,  October,  1925,  as 
follows: 

Roll-call  upon  Mount  Olympus.  Jupiter  first  addresses  the 
assembled  gods  and  goddesses  and  calls  for  reports.  Each  one 
speaks,  telling  (1)  who  he  is,  (2)  what  his  powers  are,  (3)  what 
he  has  been  doing  of  late.  Each  tries  to  use  the  epic  style  as 
much  as  possible. 

Every  pupil  comes  to  class  wearing  a  symbol  suggesting 
the  character  he  has  chosen  to  represent;  i.e..  Mercury  carries  a 
caduceus  of  his  own  construction.  A  few  minutes  may  be  spent 
in  guessing  the  characters,  after  which  each  speaks  in  the 
character  he  has  chosen. 

Reports  may  be  given  on  general  topics,  such  as  The  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Women  among  the  Greeks,  The  Weapons  of  the  Greeks, 
The  Offering  of  Sacrifices,  The  Greek  House,  What  Recent  Ex¬ 
cavations  Have  Taught  Us,  A  Feast  in  Phceacia,  The  Dress  of 
the  Greeks,  Travel  in  Ancient  Greece;  on  stories  in  Greek  mytho¬ 
logy,  such  as  The  Revolt  of  the  Titans,  Arachne,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  etc. 

Dramatizations  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  directions: 

Three  maids  or  three  menservants  in  the  house  of  Alcinous 
during  the  visit  of  Ulysses  converse  about  the  story  of  Ulysses’ 
Ft  turn  from  Ithaca,  as  told  them  by  a  Phseacian  sailor. 

Two  maids  tell  of  the  wash  day  and  the  meeting  with  Ulysses 
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Three  sailors  sit  on  the  rocks  near  the  harbor  and  discuss  the 
games  which  have  that  day  been  held  in  honor  of  Ulysses. 

1 1 .  Suggest  similar  devices  for  oral  composition  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  following  books :  Ivanhoe,  Essay  on  Johnson,  A  T ale 
of  Two  Cities,  Julius  Ccesar,  Idylls  of  the  King,  The  Spectator 
Papers. 

12.  A  project  in  oral  English  in  the  junior  high  school  is  described 
in  “The  Round  Table”  of  The  English  Journal,  September, 
1925.  Each  class  constituted  itself  a  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  and  broadcast  from  the  platform  of  the  assembly  hall,  for 
the  entire  school,  a  program  consisting  of  talks  about  school 
clubs,  the  conduct  of  pupils  in  the  corridors  and  in  the  lunch 
room,  the  activities  in  the  gymnasium,  school  tardiness,  the 
latest  in  fashions,  the  newest  things  in  science,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  suggested  by  the  students.  Written  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  entire  school  were  asked  for  and  received  by 
each  broadcasting  class. 

13.  In  The  English  Leaflet,  number  150,  Edward  H.  Webster  tells 
of  a  successful  experiment  in  training  after-dinner  speakers. 
After  attending  a  dinner  for  the  successful  football  squad  and 
listening  to  the  inarticulate  attempts  at  post-prandial  speeches, 
he  instituted  a  course  of  training  in  after-dinner  speaking  in  the 
junior-senior  literary  club.  The  boys  carried  out  his  idea  with 
much  enthusiasm,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  able 
to  make  speeches  of  which  college  men  might  be  proud. 

14.  Discuss  the  recommendation  made  by  Miss  Hawtrey  in  the 
report  on  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,  that  oral  work 
should  amount  to  quite  a  third  of  the  students'  training  in 
English. 

15.  In  How  We  Think,  John  Dewey  warns  the  teacher  of  the  dis¬ 
integrating  intellectual  influence  inevitably  promoted  by  the 
habits,  confirmed  in  many  schools,  of  sporadic  and  fragmentary 
discourse  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  He  reports  that  he  has 
found,  in  school  after  school,  teachers  who  accept  any  hint  at 
an  answer  from  pupils,  and  then  amplify  what  they  suppose  the 
children  must  have  meant. 

16.  How  practical  is  the  suggestion  made  in  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  England,  that  an  oral  test  should  form  an  essential  part  of 
the  college  entrance  examination  in  English?  If  an  oral  test 
were  included  in  College  Entrance  Board  examinations,  would 
the  necessary  reorganization  of  secondary-school  English  be 
likely  to  attain  myre  nearly  the  aims  of  English  instruction? 

17.  Too  few  of  us  realize  the  tremendous  asset  in  our  daily  work  of 
a  strong,  rich,  flexible  voice.  Ask  yourself  these  questions: 
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Can  I  tell  a  story  to  my  sophomores  and  hold  them  hushed  and 
listening  “like  a  three  years’  child”?  Can  I  rephrase  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  fresh  and  forcible  and  imaginative  a  dangling 
participle  or  a  twist  in  Macbeth ?  Can  I  read  to  my  boys  and 
girls  so  that  they  listen  with  ears  and  minds  and  hearts? 
What  am  I  doing  each  year  to  make  my  voice  more  pleasant 
to  them?  Am  I  perchance  acquiring  unconsciously,  little  by 
little,  that  chalky,  formal,  blackboard  speech  which  publishes 
me  everywhere  a  “  schoolmarm  ”  ? 

18.  Do  you  consider  the  following  test  in  pronunciation  of  any 
value  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school? 

An  Exercise  in  Mnemonics 

Finding  myself  somewhat  irascible  after  an  attack  of  ap¬ 
pendicitis,  and  harassed  by  the  implacable  nature  of  my  nurse, 
whom  I  could  not  inveigle  into  changing  the  daily  menu  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  food  containing  vitamines  and  intro¬ 
ducing  more  succulent  victuals,  I  determined  to  kotow  to  the 
tyrant  no  longer  (though  usually  I  am  docile  by  nature),  but 
to  indulge  in  one  of  the  vagaries  of  my  youth,  and  seek  ro¬ 
mance  in  distant  lands.  I  became  comparable  to  a  black¬ 
guard;  instead  of  being  flaccid,  I  was  blatant  in  my  requests, 
truculent  in  my  attitude,  and  sardonic  in  my  remarks  the 
livelong  day.  Finally  she  would  submit  to  the  chastisement 
no  longer,  and  left  me  with  many  suave  expressions  of  condo¬ 
lence,  after  I  had  presented  her  with  a  bouquet  of  hydrangeas, 
and  a  sketch  in  chiaroscuro. 

Then,  finding  within  the  interstices  of  the  cupboard  no 
product  of  the  culinary  art  to  suit  my  taste,  I  celebrated  my 
release  from  quasi-imprisonment  by  going  to  a  banquet.  To 
pass  the  rest  of  the  evening  pleasantly,  I  went  to  the  theatre 
with  a  friend,  an  architect,  who  shared  with  me  a  distaste  for 
erudite  people  (though  he  flaunted  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key), 
and  whose  only  vice  was  the  cultivation  of  a  mustache.  As 
patrons  of  the  Terpsichorean  art  we  chose  musical  comedy 
rather  than  vaudeville,  and  found  the  entertainment  piquant, 
though  none  of  the  dramatis  personae  were  especially  remark¬ 
able.  Much  to  my  dismay,  I  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  hic¬ 
coughs  before  the  second  act  was  ended,  and  dolorously  de¬ 
parted  with  my  coadjutor.  We  spent  the  remainder  ol  the 
evening  in  my  own  suite  of  rooms,  reading  the  biography  of  an 
infamous  Magyar  bandit  (known  under  many  aliases),  who 
was  penalized  by  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  gibbet. 

The  next  day  I  began  to  procure  data,  to  make  inquiries  at 
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Travel  Bureaus,  and  to  read  the  illustrated  literature  concern¬ 
ing  organized  trips,  with  which  I  was  little  conversant.  My 
chief  desires  were:  to  attend  a  session  of  Parliament;  to  see  the 
Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum;  to  go  from  London  to 
Paris  by  agroplane;  to  hire  an  automobile  and  chauffeur  (since 
I  am  an  amateur  in  dealing  with  carburetors)  and  drive  through 
France  to  the  Riviera;  to  pick  up  a  few  gewgaws  for  my  mis¬ 
chievous  young  nephews  in  the  Italian  cities;  to  drift  idly  in 
a  gondola  in  Venice;  to  visit  the  scenes  of  archaeological  re¬ 
search  in  Asia  Minor,  and  study  the  esoteric  nature  of  cunei¬ 
form  writing;  to  travel  thence,  via  Port  Said,  to  those  mauso¬ 
leums  of  the  Pharaohs  which  have  not  been  ravaged  by 
ghoulishly  predatory  or  sacrilegious  hands;  to  watch  the 
native  women  of  the  lower  strata  of  society  washing  grimy 
textiles,  without  the  aid  of  naphtha  soap,  in  the  water  of 
the  Nile;  and  to  gaze  upon  the  receding  silhouette  of  Gibral¬ 
tar  from  the  gunwale  of  a  boat. 

Since  I  do  not  deprecate  seeing  America  first,  I  thought  of 
the  alternative  of  traveling  within  the  confines  of  my  own 
country:  of  going  to  Cape  Cod  when  the  arbutus  is  in  bloom; 
of  visiting  historic  Salem,  especially  Ye  Old  Witch  House;  of 
taking  a  bicycle  trip  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans;  of  travers¬ 
ing  Iowa  to  view  the  exquisite  panorama  of  orchards  of  al¬ 
mond  trees  in  bloom;  of  gazing  upon  the  aerial  peaks  of  the 
Rockies,  and  attempting  the  herculean  task  of  climbing  the 
most  formidable  mountains  of  the  entire  range;  of  riding  horse¬ 
back  among  the  buttes  of  the  Bad  Lands;  and  of  seeing  the 
immense  reservoir  formed  by  the  Roosevelt  dam  in  Arizona. 

My  assiduous  study  of  pamphlets  caused  me  to  make  many  a 
grimace.  Which  desire  should  have  precedence?  I  mopped 
my  forehead  with  a  handkerchief  and  decided  that  I  should 
soon  become  either  a  gibbering  idiot  or  the  inmate  of  a  gaol. 
Finally  the  question  was  settled  by  the  state  of  my  finances : 
the  number  of  bonds  from  which  I  clipped  quarterly  coupons 
did  not  justify  such  a  long  exile  as  I  had  contemplated.  My 
address  remained  unchanged;  I  continued  the  maintenance  of 
existence  in  the  squalid  surroundings  to  which  I  had  become 
acclimated,  and  was  often  hospitable  to  my  friends.  But  being 
an  aspirant  for  greater  erudition,  I  devoted  much  of  my  time 
to  the  clandestine  study  of  zoology. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Scene.  An  English  teacher’s  classroom 
Geographical  location.  Anywhere 
Time.  Five  p.m.  any  day 

The  English  teacher,  the  head  of  his  department,  is 
seated  at  his  desk  busily  correcting  themes.  Enter  the 
Principal,  hurried  and  somewhat  agitated.  He  wears 
a  dark  frown  and  looks  menacingly  as  he  beholds  a 
something  in  his  hand.  No  pause. 

Mr.  Principal.  “Look  here,  Mr.  English,  I  just 
ivant  to  show  you  this  paper  of  David  Locker’s.  Is 
this  the  sort  of  English  you’re  teaching  in  this  school? 
It  would  disgrace  a — a — a — college  notebook!  I  just 
found  it  in  the  corridor  —  slipped  out  of  Mr.  His¬ 
tory’s  corrected  set  of  papers  on  Hamilton’s  Finan¬ 
cial  Policy.  Not  endorsed!  Written  in  lead  pencil! 
Can  you  read  it?  Most  of  it’s  too  illegible  for  me; 
but  I  counted  five  misspelled  words  among  the  few 
legible  ones.  Notice  the  crumpled  corners!  And 
what  do  you  think  of  this  sentence  —  Hamilton  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  he  was  from  New  York! 
No  punctuation!  I  see  it  says  here  that  he  was  killed 
July  11,  1804.  Mr.  History  has  carefully  corrected 
this  to  read  July  12.  A  few  other  corrections  are  made 
on  certain  historical  items  and  the  paper  is  graded  B. 
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No  correction  —  no  comments  on  the  English  and  the 
slovenly  appearance.”  At  this  point  a  pupil  enters 
and  announces  that  Mr.  Principal  is  wanted  at  the 
telephone.  The  conversation  stops  suddenly. 

But  the  head  of  the  English  department  is  interested, 
and  the  next  day  he  asks  Miss  Elliot  to  let  him  see  some 
of  David  Locker’s  themes.  Mr.  English  is  interested 
in  contrasting  these  themes  with  the  paper  that  the 
principal  had  left  behind  him  in  his  hurried  departure 
the  night  before.  David’s  English  papers  are  all 
written  in  ink;  they  are  legible;  they  are  uniformly 
endorsed.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  few  misspellings 
and  some  verbal  corrections  on  sentence  structure. 
Most  of  the  themes  are  graded  C.  All  of  these  obser¬ 
vations  corroborate  one  of  Mr.  English’s  own  favorite 
sayings  —  “You  get  from  your  pupils  just  the  sort  of 
work  you  demand!” 

This  little  drama  is  not  purely  imaginary.  It  is  re¬ 
enacted  every  day  in  a  thousand  schools.  We  should 
suppress  it  altogether,  as  in  many  schools  it  has  been 
suppressed  to  some  degree.  In  a  previous  chapter  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  we  English  teachers 
have  often  been  negligent  in  accepting  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  other  departments  offer  us;  here  the  fact 
might  be  noted  that  teachers  in  other  departments 
are  sometimes  negligent  in  upholding  instruction  in 
English. 

None  of  us,  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  unmindful 
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of  the  help  that  the  English  staff  constantly  receives 
from  members  of  other  departments  —  members  who 
care  for  proficiency  in  English  as  well  as  for  their  own 
particular  subjects.  All  of  us  know  teachers  of  history, 
of  science,  of  foreign  languages,  of  mathematics,  and 
of  other  subjects,  who  are  giving  ungrudging  pains  to 
the  correction  of  errors  both  in  spoken  English  and  in 
written  English.  And  while  we  commend  them,  we 
assert  that  they  are  only  doing  their  duty  —  the  duty 
which  their  election  and  their  position  assume.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  persistent  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
every  one  connected  with  the  school,  the  authorities 
are  permitting  wanton  waste  and  extravagance;  it  is 
like  trying  to  fill  a  bathtub  with  the  stopper  out. 
At  best  there  is  lamentable  leakage  in  our  English 
instruction  —  the  street,  the  illiterate  home,  the  cheap 
theater,  the  cheap  magazine,  the  general  laxity  in 
which  we  are  all  immersed.  That  being  the  case,  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  every  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  —  non-English  as  well  as  English  —  is 
sacred;  correctness  in  the  expression  of  written  and 
spoken  language  is  almost  as  necessary  as  correctness 
in  the  matter  that  is  expressed. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  English  teacher  can  do 
by  himself.  He  can  insist  that  every  paper  or  written 
report  or  examination  that  is  connected  with  literature 
assignments  shall  be  carefully  written  in  ink  on  uni¬ 
form  theme  paper  and  shall  conform  unalterably  to 
the  same  rigid  rules  that  apply  to  the  regularly  as- 
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signed  compositions.  All  oral  reports  and  all  class¬ 
room  comments  must  meet,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
rigorous  standards  of  the  assigned  oral  compositions. 
In  a  word,  our  ideal  for  the  entire  output  should  be 
a  “well  of  English  undefiled.”  The  use  of  poor 
English  in  an  examination  on  literature  should  be  a 
legitimate  excuse  for  a  low  mark. 

That  there  is  a  psychological  reason  for  this  is  easily 
demonstrated  —  as  any  one  wishing  authoritative 
assurance  may  readily  find  by  reading  William  James’s 
chapter  on  Habit.  A  student  cannot  be  said  to  have 
learned  to  use  correct  English,  with  all  that  the  term 
implies  —  correct  English,  grammatical  accuracy,  con¬ 
ventional  spelling,  the  proper  distribution  of  com¬ 
mas  and  semicolons  and  periods,  correct  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  the  right  forms  of  sentence  structure  —  until  he 
can  use  it  with  some  degree  of  automatic  skill,  as 
a  practiced  typist  spaces  her  words  subconsciously. 
Suppose  the  typist  did  not  shift  the  carriage  of  her 
machine  except  when  she  was  under  the  surveillance 
of  some  one  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  the 
office.  What  sort  of  manuscript  would  she  produce? 
And  how  high  would  her  employer  rate  her  efficiency? 

In  discussing  this  subject  before  the  New  York  City 
Association  of  High-School  Teachers  of  English,  Mr. 
R.  T.  Congdon,  Inspector  of  English  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  used  the  following  illustration: 

Perhaps  some  of  you  occasionally  wander  far  enough  away 
from  New  York  City  to  have  seen  the  rather  unusual  type  of 
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dam  that  is  used  in  the  barge  canal  construction  work  on  the 
Mohawk  River.  There  is  a  type  of  dam  which  I  shall  de¬ 
scribe  as  a  “spoon  dam”  or  “dipper  dam.”  There  stretches 
across  the  river  a  bridgelike  support.  Spoons  or  dippers 
swing  hingelike  from  this  and  when  they  are  together,  side 
by  side  in  the  stream,  they  constitute  the  dam  which  holds 
back  the  current.  I  was  riding  past  one  of  these  dams  some 
time  ago  when  I  noticed  that  perhaps  one  third  of  the 
dippers  were  in  place  and  I  looked  to  see  what  effect  this  had 
upon  the  height  of  the  water.  The  effect  was  practically 
nothing ;  the  water  was  at  almost  the  same  height  behind  and 
at  the  sides  of  these  dippers.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
most  apt  illustration  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  English 
composition  teaching.  When  we  can,  by  some  means  or 
other,  bring  it  about  that  all  teachers  as  one  will  insist  upon 
some  standard,  simple  as  it  may  be,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  we  hope  to  hold  back  the  stream  of  crude  and  ineffective 
English  in  our  schools.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  do 
it  in  any  other  way. 

These  are  broad  generalizations  and  most  of  the 
criticism  is  merely  the  analysis  of  prevailing  forms  of 
neglect.  What  can  we  English  teachers  offer  in  the 
way  of  specific  constructive  criticism?  For  our  aim  is 
to  help  and  not  to  censure.  There  follow  a  number  of 
suggestions  that  may  prove  helpful  to  schools  which 
have  no  systematic  scheme  of  cooperation. 

1 .  The  first  suggestion  is  one  that  has  been  already 
emphasized  in  Chapter  IV.  Let  English  teachers  in 
their  composition  work  —  oral  and  written  —  make 
free  use  of  the  materials  offered  by  the  other  depart¬ 
ments.  This  is  not  merely  for  purposes  of  conciliation 
and  cordial  comradeship;  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  supply  our  pupils  with  live  topics.  We  shall  have 
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the  chance  to  conserve  an  interest  that  has  been  already 
aroused  and  to  direct  it  into  an  unexpected  channel. 
A  girl  who  takes  an  interest  in  translating  French  will 
have  this  interest  stimulated  if  she  knows  that  her 
English  teacher  will  cooperate  to  encourage  a  more 
accurate  and  elegant  rendering.  If  she  is  skillful  in 
verse-making  she  may  translate  a  French,  poem  into 
an  English  poem  and  submit  the  effort  as  her  next 
English  theme.  The  knowledge  that  two  teachers  are 
interested  will  stimulate  her  to  stronger  effort  and 
higher  attainment. 

2.  The  English  teacher  may  cooperate  by  occa¬ 
sionally  using  the  textbooks  that  are  used  by  other 
departments  —  language  or  history  or  science  or 
mathematics.  In  connection  with  exposition  and 
argumentation,  the  geometry  text  can  be  presented 
in  a  new  light  and  the  logic  of  argumentation  brought 
strongly  home.  Some  teachers  have  likewise  found 
it  helpful  to  use  geometry  as  a  means  to  more  intel¬ 
ligent  paragraph  structure.  A  textbook  on  science 
can  be  employed  to  illustrate  how  clearly  the  English 
language  has  been  used  to  explain  the  process  of 
oxidation,  of  fertilization,  or  of  any  of  the  other  of 
interesting  processes  that  are  constantly  at  work  in 
nature.  Rhetorical  principles  such  as  unity,  coher¬ 
ence,  emphasis,  variety  in  sentence  structure  —  all 
these  can  be  definitely  illustrated.  Or  we  can  use  the 
text  in  a  literature  lesson  and  point  out  the  author’s 
graphic  use  of  words  and  the  general  effectiveness  of 
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his  style.  Our  good  reason  for  using  texts  from  other 
departments  is  the  importance  of  showing  the  student 
the  infinite  variety  and  elasticity  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  That  language  is  our  great  agency  for  the 
expression  and  dissemination  of  our  ideas.  When  the 
student  sees  it  employed  in  all  these  various  ways  in 
the  English  class  he  will  begin  to  get  a  keen  realization 
of  its  power  and  scope.  At  the  same  time  he  will  be 
stimulated  to  greater  effort  in  learning  to  master  the 
language  on  his  own  account.  The  opportunity  for 
learning  that,  he  will  find,  is  present  in  every  classroom 
and  in  many  other  places  beside. 

3.  The  corollary  to  the  foregoing  plan  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  teachers  in  the  other  departments  should 
occasionally  make  use  of  the  English  textbooks. 
History,  for  one,  is  full  of  rich  material  for  the  purpose. 
Opening  a  volume  of  Tennyson’s  poems  at  random,  I 
come  upon  The  Revenge.  What  splendid  illumination 
a  reading  of  that  poem  would  shed  over  those  pages  of 
history  that  tell  of  the  Spanish  Armada!  Yet  how 
few  history  teachers  know  the  poem,  and  among  those 
who  know  it  how  few  utilize  it !  Or  how  many  science 
teachers,  I  wonder,  have  made  any  use  of  Huxley’s 
A  Piece  of  Chalk.  In  science,  likewise,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  well-nigh  exhaustless. 

4.  At  the  general  teachers’  meeting  the  principal 
should  ask  a  member  of  the  English  department  to 
comment  briefly  upon  one  or  two  types  of  recurring 
errors.  We  are  assuming  that  every  alert  principal 
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has  urged  each  member  in  the  corps  to  mark  the  un¬ 
grammatical  forms,  the  misspellings,  the  wrong  capi¬ 
talizations,  the  illiterate  punctuations,  and  all  the 
other  elementary  errors  that  he  finds  in  his  pupils’ 
work.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  each  teacher  further  to 
help  the  English  department  by  correcting  the  grosser 
violations  of  sentence  structure?  Here  is  this  persist¬ 
ent  “run-on”  sentence  or  “comma  blunder”  —  We 
performed  the  experiment,  it  illustrated  the  principles 
of  the  hydraulic  press.  May  we  not  entreat  the  physics 
teacher  to  “blue-pencil”  the  comma  and  insert  the 
semicolon?  The  English  language  is  as  much  his  class 
tool  as  ours;  and  if  he  will  make  full  use  of  it  in  the 
interests  of  purity,  propriety,  and  precision,  it  will 
prove  as  valuable  in  the  science  classes  as  in  the 
English. 

5.  All  departments  of  a  school  should  use  the  same 
kind  of  paper  and  encourage  the  habitual  use  of  ink 
or  type.  Perhaps  no  scientist  has  yet  written  upon 
the  psychology  of  ink.  We  ourselves  are  not  quite  sure 
at  what  stage  of  the  pupil’s  progress  ink  becomes  a 
compelling  and  telling  factor  in  efficiency.  We  simply 
know  from  experience  that  making  a  pupil  write  his 
exercise  with  a  pen  insures  greater  care  and  more  ac¬ 
curate  thinking.  In  abnormal  cases  —  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  allow  —  one  can  go  further  and  order  that 
the  work  be  typewritten.  Some  pupils  should  take 
a  course  in  printing.  In  The  English  Leaflet  for  May, 
1914,  the  correlation  values  of  printing  and  English 
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are  fully  elaborated  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hinchman, 
formerly  of  the  Groton  School.  He  writes  as  follows: 

The  help  is  direct  and  indirect.  Directly,  work  in  the 
press,  especially  setting  up  type  and  correcting  proof,  teaches 
a  boy  the  elementary  necessities  of  composition  far  quicker 
than  he  can  be  taught  by  theme  drill.  A  written  letter  car¬ 
ries  an  appeal  only  to  the  eye;  a  single  piece  of  type,  to  be 
taken  from  its  case,  handled,  put  right  side  up  in  its  proper 
relation  to  the  other  letters,  and,  finally,  if  it  has  not  been 
correctly  inserted,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  line  and  replaced, 
makes  not  only  a  greater  appeal  to  the  eye  than  the  written 
letter  does,  but  a  strong  appeal  to  the  hand;  —  spelling, 
heretofore  confined  to  eye  and  ear,  now  enters  by  three 
senses.  The  similar  aid  to  punctuation,  indenting,  neatness, 
and  form  need  not  be  elaborated.  But  among  these  direct 
helps  is  another,  less  obvious,  though  not  less  important. 
Suppose  a  boy  compositor  has  set  the  type  without  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  paragraphs.  The  corrected  proof  forces  him,  not 
merely  to  shift  a  single  letter,  but  to  readjust  several  lines, 
and,  as  he  does  so,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  work  two  things 
out  in  his  mind:  first,  the  reason  for  a  paragraph,  when  it  is 
giving  him  so  much  trouble;  second,  the  realization  that  a 
scrawled  sign  will  not  correct  the  mistake,  that  only  com¬ 
plete  and  painstaking  revision  will  do.  Perhaps  he  will 
query  the  necessity  of  such  and  such  a  paragraph,  will  make 
the  author  justify  it,  and  will  learn  in  the  discussion  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  most  sublimated  lessons  in  Unity  could 
inculcate.  The  same  salutary  experience  applies,  of  course, 
to  the  order  of  words.  The  work  cannot  be  guessed  at;  it 
must  be  done. 

Besides  such  direct  instruction,  this  inevitable  accuracy 
forced  upon  the  compositor  is  one  of  the  chief  indirect  helps 
that  a  printing-press  may  give  to  composition.  Writing 
immortal  literature  is  not  the  province  of  most  boys;  what 
we  are  trying  to  teach  them  is  accuracy  —  how  to  say  what 
they  mean.  And  though  we  may  accomplish  a  good  deal 
by  drill  in  our  English  classes,  our  demands  are  hopelessly 
vague  and  flexible  compared  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  a 
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machine.  For  it  is  not  merely  that  the  boy  must  set  type 
correctly  and  wedge  it  accurately  into  the  chase;  he  must 
also  run  the  press.  Let  but  one  of  the  parts  of  that  compli¬ 
cated  machine  get  out  of  place  —  even  a  millimeter  out  of 
place  —  and  the  machine  stops,  perhaps  breaks.  There  can 
be  no  trifling  here;  no  “more  or  less ”  accuracy.  I  have  seen 
a  boy  write  a  comma  faintly  when  he  was  not  quite  sure  of  it, 
as  if  a  faint  comma  were  not  so  bad  as  a  distinct  one,  should 
the  situation  turn  out  to  demand  no  punctuation.  Such  a 
boy  may  be  cured  by  disciplinary  preachments;  but,  to  be 
certain  of  the  cure,  let  him  run  a  complicated  machine  — 
and  experience  results.  In  point  of  fact,  he  will  not  at  first 
be  allowed  to  run  and  ruin  a  valuable  press;  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  let  him  know  the  reason.  Then,  if  he  is  at¬ 
tracted  at  all  by  the  work  —  and  most  boys  are  —  he  will 
somehow  set  vigorously  about  acquiring  habits  of  precision. 
And  though  such  precision  in  the  machine  shop  does  not  al¬ 
ways  invade  the  boy’s  other  activities,  it  ought  to,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  does.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  pass  to  the 
pupil’s  composition  from  a  press  than  from  any  other  ma¬ 
chine.  Moreover,  a  vital  connection  of  the  one  activity  with 
the  other  —  as  in  a  class  paper,  written  and  printed  by  the 
boys  — -  naturally  helps  the  contagion. 

0.  The  teachers  of  other  departments  should  hand 
to  the  English  teachers  papers  or  notebooks  in  which 
the  English  is  either  markedly  deficient 1  or  markedly 
proficient.  When  the  various  departments  are  co¬ 
operating  with  regard  to  the  use  of  language,  each 
pupil  is  influenced  throughout  his  work  by  the  two 
incentives  of  hope  and  fear  —  hope  that  his  English 
in  all  classes  will  raise  his  English  rating,  fear  that 
it  will  lower  it.  And  in  marking  for  the  semester  the 
English  teacher  should  take  cognizance  of  these  merits 

1  In  cases  of  extreme  negligence  the  paper  should,  of  course,  not 
be  accepted. 
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and  these  defects.  The  result  of  all  this  will  be  a 
constant  training,  throughout  the  school,  in  the 
proper  use  of  language.  In  some  schools  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  take  into  account,  in  computing  the  semester’s 
grade,  these  defects  and  merits  in  English.  Mr. 
George  H.  Browne,  of  the  Browne  and  Nichols  School 
at  Cambridge,  writes: 

An  English  translation  that  is  not  in  the  English  language 
cannot  be  a  correct  translation;  an  experiment  described,  or 
written  out,  in  inaccurate  English  cannot  be  a  well-done 
school  experiment;  a  geometry  proposition,  or  an  algebra 
problem,  smeared  all  over  the  paper,  no  matter  how  accurate, 
cannot  be  good  school  mathematics.  The  law  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  might  suggest  to  these  teachers  that  the  summary 
'rejection  of  papers  obviously  deficient  in  the  prime  elements 
of  decent  English  would  be  an  immediate  relief  to  them  in  the 
number  of  papers  they  would  have  to  correct,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  relief  to  them  in  the  ease  with  which  they  might  correct 
all  their  subsequent  papers.  Are  the  inert  in  this  matter  of 
the  externals  of  English  all  in  the  pupils’  desks?  ...  A  reason¬ 
able  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue  is  no 
credit  to  a  pupil;  anything  short  of  it  —  hitching,  mumbling 
speech,  heedless  misspellings,  careless  omission  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  slovenly  penmanship,  or  otherwise  disorderly  manu¬ 
script,  etc.  —  is  a  positive  discredit  to  him,  and  lessens  the 
value  of  the  substance  of  every  school  exercise. 

To  the  method,  however,  as  suggested  —  forcibly  remind¬ 
ing  the  pupil  that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  take  pains,  by  giving 
his  work  two  estimates  of  value,  and  crediting  him  with  only 
the  average  of  the  two  —  there  are  two  obvious  objections : 
some  teachers  do  not  use  marks;  and  there  is  an  element  of 
injustice  in  discrediting  admitted  knowledge  because  of  the 
careless  or  inadequate  exposition  of  it. 

Not  all  teachers,  however,  who  are  compelled  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  system  to  use  some  kind  of  marks,  magnify  their 
symbols  (as  is  alleged)  into  exclusive  substitutes  for  personal 
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criticism  and  encouragement.  The  practical  effect  of  re¬ 
questing  all  teachers  in  a  school  to  give,  even  for  a  short 
while,  a  double  mark  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  (of  which  the 
numerator  may  represent  substance,  and  the  denominator 
form),  whether  the  two  be  averaged  or  not,  has  invariably 
been  to  encourage  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  to  take  equal 
responsibility  with  the  special  English  teacher  in  inculcating 
the  habitual  conformity  to  those  elementary  requirements  of 
good  use,  of  which  they  ought  to  be  as  good  judges  as  he, 
and  to  the  violation  of  which  they  ought  to  be  as  sensitive 
as  the  general  public.  The  English  teacher’s  denominator 
covers  no  more,  no  less,  than  every  other  teacher’s;  his  num¬ 
erator,  consequently,  covering  his  independent  subject,  may 
include  the  advanced  parts  of  it,  which  he  often  has  to  forego 
when  he  has  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  correction  of 
Mother  Tongue. 

“Mother  Tongue”  heads  the  list  on  our  report  cards,  and 
a  footnote  explains :  “  The  mark  in  this  subject  is  the  average 
of  all  the  teachers’  records  of  the  pupils  painstaking  in  those 
fundamental  requirements  of  expression,  the  violation  of 
which  is  a  discredit  to  every  English-speaking  pupil.” 
“Mother  Tongue”  counts  equally  with  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
German,  or  any  other  subject,  in  determining  the  student’s 
standing. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  simple  device  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  after  a  short  time  has  been  that  not  infrequently  the 
teacher  of  history,  mathematics,  or  modern  languages  gets 
his  work  in  better  form  than  the  English  teacher  himself,  if 
the  latter  lets  up.  “It  is  simply  schoolboy  human  nature 
to  give  you  as  slovenly  and  inaccurate  written  and  spoken 
English  as  you  will  accept.  Exact  any  standard,  all  of  you 
as  one  teacher,  and  you  will  get  it.”  1 

7.  Teachers  in  other  departments  should  freely 
commend  those  pupils  whose  written  or  oral  English 
they  find  exceptionally  good.  Such  a  practice  would 
aid  in  improving  the  tone  in  English  of  the  entire 

'  The  English  Leaflet,  no.  78. 
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school.  Are  not  most  of  us  a  bit  miserly  with  our 
praise?  We  grow  so  accustomed  to  the  habit  of  detect¬ 
ing  faults  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  we  have  near 
at  hand  an  effective,  though  unsharpened,  tool  for 
excising  those  faults.  The  explicit  note  of  praise  may 
unconsciously  arrest  many  implicit  errors.  We  need 
to  remember  that  expressions  of  appreciation  are  more 
vitalizing  than  expressions  of  depreciation. 

8.  In  selecting  or  retaining  teachers,  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  should  carefully  consider  each  individual’s 
ability  in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  English.  With 
the  addition  of  new  departments  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  have  sometimes  been  forced  to  employ  teachers 
—  particularly  in  the  shop  work  —  whose  academic 
training  has  been  scant  and  whose  use  of  English  is 
habitually  faulty.  These  teachers  should  try  hard 
to  make  their  daily  speech  conform  to  established  use. 
Otherwise  they  will  prove  a  menace  to  the  school’s 
progress  that  should  not  be  tolerated. 

In  our  own  English  department,  if  the  school  super¬ 
visors  should  elect  to  take  an  impromptu  stenographic 
report  of  a  typical  recitation  by  one  of  our  classes,  how 
many  of  us  would  have  cause  for  pride?  Such  reports 
have  been  made,  and  several  of  them  are  printed  in 
The  English  Journal .l  Here  are  a  certain  superin¬ 
tendent’s  comments  in  connection  with  such  a  report: 

Throughout  this  recitation  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination 

1  Superintendent  A.  R  Brubacher,  The  English  Journal,  June, 
1914. 
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between  question  and  answer,  a  failure  to  use  words  accu¬ 
rately,  incompleteness  of  statement,  and  in  some  cases  inco¬ 
herence  of  ideas.  Observe  the  teacher’s  questions :  “Another 
cause”;  “Can  you  explain  that  a  little”;  “I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean”;  “But  that  doesn’t  explain  why  the 
people  lived  in  cities.”  Is  it  not  clear  that  this  recitation  was 
laboring  with  very  imperfect  tools  of  language?  The  pupil 
had  not  understood  the  language  of  the  book,  failed  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  questions,  and  failed  to  match  his 
answers  to  the  questions.  And  note  especially  the  lack  of 
fluency  and  completeness  of  statement. 

The  teacher’s  demand  for  his  own  high  attainment 
in  English  must  be  rigorously  met.  The  school  au¬ 
thorities  must  take  cognizance  of  both  merits  and  de¬ 
fects;  they  should  grant  liberal  reward  for  exceptional 
merit  and  impose  heavy  penalties  for  serious  defects. 
But  the  most  exacting  requirements  should  be  self- 
imposed.  Every  teacher  should  realize  that  his  own 
use  of  our  language  is  going  to  have  subtle  but  far- 
reaching  effect;  if  his  mastery  of  English  is  excep¬ 
tional,  the  pupils,  through  contact  and  imitation, 
will  acquire  a  measure  of  his  ability;  if  he  is  lax  in 
speaking  and  writing,  he  will  lower  the  tone  of  the 
whole  school  in  that  respect. 

All  these  various  concrete  suggestions  merge  into  a 
single  abstraction :  The  English  of  the  entire  school  is  the 
business  of  the  entire  school.  Mr.  Principal’s  implied 
criticism  of  the  English  department  should  have  been 
directed  first  toward  himself,  then  toward  Mr.  History, 
then  toward  Mr.  English,  then  toward  every  teacher 
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in  the  school  —  the  circle  completed,  toward  himself 
again.  The  policies  of  the  school  emanate  from  him; 
he  is  the  motive  and  directing  power  of  the  entire 
organization.  If  his  personality  is  strong  enough,  he 
can  generate  a  kinetic  energy  that  will  eliminate 
slovenly,,  English  from  every  classroom.  David 
Locker  will  stop  handing  in  crumpled  papers  written 
in  lead  pencil;  his  work  will  no  longer  provoke  un¬ 
printable  comments. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  curriculum  whereby  each  English  teacher  is  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  at  least  one  class  in  a  subject  other  than  this 
specialty. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  readings  for  the  English  class  which  will  cor¬ 
relate  with  work  in  other  departments :  for  example.  Browning’s 
Pheidippides,  to  be  read  when  the  class  is  studying  the  battle 
of  Marathon  in  ancient  history;  Kipling’s  A  Doctor  of  Medicine 
for  a  class  which  takes  general  science,  or  hygiene;  W.  H.  Cun¬ 
ningham’s  Adventures  in  Science;  Robson’s  Dramatic  Episodes 
in  Congress  and  Parliament  for  the  eighth-  or  ninth-grade  class 
in  civics  or  United  States  history. 

3.  There  is  great  opportunity  for  cooperation  between  the  English 
and  history  departments  in  the  matter  of  theme  subjects. 
A  tenth-grade  college-preparatory  class  may  be  given  the 
subject,  A  Letter  from  a  Roman  Centurion  in  Service  with  Julius 
Caesar’ s  Force  in  Britain,  as  suggested  by  George  Townsend 
Warner  in  On  the  Writing  of  English.  Very  interesting  oral 
themes  are  given  by  students  in  ancient  history  on  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  excavations  at  Troy,  Mycense,  Nineveh,  etc. 
The  life  of  Heinrich  Schliemann  has  a  particular  appeal.  Sug¬ 
gest  other  topics  of  a  similar  nature.  Kipling’s  Puck  of 
Pook’s  Hill  and  Reward  and  Fairies  may  be  of  value  in  this 
respect. 

4.  Some  valuable  devices  for  obtaining  cooperation  between  the 
mathematics  and  English  departments  are  found  in  Some  Sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  in 
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England,  (Board  of  Education,  London,  1924).  It  is  pointed 
out  that  geometry  exercises  are  effective  in  testing  ability  to 
read.  The  English  teacher  is  concerned  only  with  the  student’s 
ability  to  translate  the  reading  into  figures;  whether  the  pupil 
can  solve  the  problem  or  not  concerns  the  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  latter  is  warned  not  to  discuss  probable  mistakes 
—  as  he  is  so  likely  to  do;  he  should  not  point  them  out  or 
explain  them,  but  tell  the  offender  to  read  more  carefully. 
The  two  following  problems  are  given  as  examples  of  tests  of 
reading  ability  for  beginners  in  geometry: 

“Exeter  is  48  miles  west  of  Dorchester  and  Barnstaple  is  35 
miles  northwest  of  Exeter.  What  is  the  distance  and  bearing 
of  Barnstaple  from  Dorchester?  ” 

“  If  the  side  BC  of  a  triangle  be  bisected  at  D,  and  if  the  angles 
ADB,  ADC  be  bisected  by  the  lines  DE,  DF  meeting  AB,  AC 
in  E  and  F,  show  that  EF  is  parallel  to  BC.” 

Ability  to  draw  the  necessary  figures  is  at  once  the  proof  of 
comprehension  of  the  problem  stated.  Discuss  the  value  of 
using  such  problems  in  the  English  class.  Prepare  several 
similar  tests  for  each  grade  in  the  high  school. 

5.  The  English  report  also  suggests  many  theme  subjects  as  a 
basis  for  cooperation  between  the  science  and  English  depart¬ 
ments:  the  spectroscope  and  its  uses,  the  chemistry  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  plant  life  in  a  limestone  country,  electric  traction, 
photo  synthesis,  the  phogiston  theory,  accounts  of  Foucault’s 
pendulum  experiment  and  of  Forbes’s  experiment  on  thermal 
conductivity,  Romer’s  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
light.  In  how  far  may  the  English  teacher’s  ignorance  of  such 
subjects  be  an  argument  against  their  introduction  into  the 
English  classroom? 

6.  The  subject-matter  of  general  science  offers  unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  symposia  in  English  classes.  For  example,  each 
student  demonstrates  a  simple  experiment  to  the  rest  of  the 
class,  bringing  all  the  needed  apparatus  himself.  The  results 
are  more  gratifying  when  members  of  one  class  perform  the 
experiments  for  other  pupils  who  are  not  studying  general 
science;  the  student-teacher  is  then  forced  to  make  his  explana¬ 
tion  full  and  clear. 

7.  The  various  books  of  “readings’’  used  in  the  history  courses 
provide  much  material  for  dramatization,  and  thus  afford 
topics  for  both  written  and  oral  composition.  The  pupils  ar¬ 
range  their  own  dramatizations,  and  then  the  best  products  are 
acted  out  in  class.  Dramatic  Episodes  in  Congress  and  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  Ethel  Hedley  Robson  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1923), 
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contains  dramatic  arrangements  of  many  historic  conferences 
including  the  First  Continental  Congress,  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Emancipation  Proclamation  Cabinet  Meetings, 
Cuban  Independence  Congress,  World-War  Congress,  the 
Arms  Conference.  The  reading  of  these  plays  in  the  grades 
of  the  junior  high  school  tends  to  vivify  facts  which  are  other¬ 
wise  often  dry  and  uninteresting,  and  afford  training  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  practice. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE 
CHOICE  OF  LITERARY  SELECTIONS 

In  considering  the  selection  of  literary  material  for 
an  English  course  we  find  ourselves  faced  by  two 
outstanding  questions.  What  specific  literary  mate¬ 
rial  is  to  be  chosen?  And  in  what  school  year  can  this 
selected  material  be  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage? 
Since  both  of  these  problems  are  exceedingly  complex 
and  cannot  be  easily  or  completely  solved,  we  shall 
never  come  to  regard  our  individual  courses  as  being 
finally  and  satisfactorily  fixed  —  either  as  to  choice  or 
arrangement  of  material.  Yet  out  of  all  the  com¬ 
plexities  certain  principles  emerge  to  act  as  helpful 
guides.  With  the  basic  aims  and  values  of  the  entire 
English  course  in  mind,  we  may  now  ask  what  specific 
principles  will  be  of  help  in  selecting  this  material. 

The  Proper  Selection  of  Literary  Material 

Most  schools  inherit  tneir  courses  in  English  or 
else  borrow  them  —  lawfully,  of  course.  Whether 
such  courses  are  to  persist  depends  on  their  practical 
ability  to  meet  present-day  needs;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
times  is  disconcerting  to  lethargy  and  smug  conserva¬ 
tism;  it  places  existing  methods  of  practice  and  selec- 
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tion  under  close  and  impartial  scrutiny.  To  the 
administrator  who  inherits  his  English  course,  the 
truculent  radical  says,  “Why  do  you  retain  this  rub¬ 
bish?”  To  the  borrower  he  says,  “Who  lent  you  this 
trash?”  Moved  by  this  inquiry  we  might  well  ask 
ourselves,  “Why  are  we  teaching  The  Spectator  Papers 
and  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  and  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  rather  than  Dr.  Crothers’s  personal  essays  and 
Chesterton’s  Ballad  of  the  White  Horse  and  George 
Meredith’s  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel  ?  ”  The  form  of 
the  inquiry  is  not  intended  to  suggest  a  solution;  in 
fact,  answering  these  specific  questions  is  not  our  im¬ 
mediate  task.  We  wish  to  broaden  our  investigation, 
to  go  back  of  the  specific,  and  to  discover  in  the  lawful 
principles  of  selection  an  answer  that  will  have  wider 
application  and  prove  of  more  universal  guidance. 
There  are  several  ideas  that  suggest  themselves  for 
specific  consideration  and  comment. 

i.  We  need  to  encourage  a  commonalty  of  culture. 

Now  that  a  knowledge  of  the  stories  of  Homer  and  of 
Virgil  is  no  longer  assumed  to  be  the  inalienable  pos¬ 
session  of  the  pupil  in  secondary  schools,  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  question  what  sort  of  literary  knowledge 
may  safely  be  taken  for  granted;  or  if  none  is  taken  for 
granted,  what  sort  may  we  wisely  encourage  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Perhaps  the  safest  guess  about  our  graduates’ 
knowledge  of  literature  would  be  a  reasonably  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Macbeth. 
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Now  simply  because  this  drama  is  widely  read  and  is 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  we  should  encourage  the 
study  of  it  and  make  it  still  more  widely  read.  In 
dramatic  skill  and  portrayal  of  great  passion  it  may 
not  be  the  equal  of  King  Lear,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 
If  all  of  us  rigidly  insist  that  Macbeth  shall  be  in  each 
secondary  course  of  study,  the  high-school  pupil  of 
Oregon,  meeting  the  high-school  pupil  of  Delaware, 
will  have  a  right  to  be  aware  of  a  common  ground  of 
academic  approach.  And  this  common  interest  among 
the  schools  may  have  important  socializing  value. 
Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  those  framing  an 
English  course  should  usually  select  for  their  classes 
the  books  that  are  generally  read.  That  will  encourage 
a  common  traditional  culture,  and  a  certain  kinship 
in  communal  knowledge.  To  this  end  a  small  group 
of  literary  selections  should  be  chosen  for  reading  in 
practically  every  high  school  in  our  nation. 

2.  It  may  be  wise  to  include  in  that  group  old  writ¬ 
ings,  to  which  later  writers  make  frequent  allusion, 
such  as  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  the  fflneid,  the  Bible, 
and  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Many  schools  would  be  un 
willing  to  surrender  those  books.  They  are  so  well 
known,  the  teachers  feel,  that  the  best  modern  writing 
is  inevitably  full  of  allusions  to  their  classic  incidents 
and  characters.  To  miss  the  force  of  these  references 
is  to  miss  so  much  pleasure,  they  contend,  that  we  are 
justified  in  spending  a  good  deal  of  school  time  over 
these  older  volumes.  Teachers  admit  that  their  con- 
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tention  would  not  have  great  force  if  it  were  not  bul¬ 
warked  by  the  undoubted  literary  value  of  the  books 
themselves  —  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  its  own  English, 
the  others  for  the  English  of  the  translations.  It  would 
be  too  much,  obviously,  to  include  in  the  English 
course  all  —  or  even  a  considerable  part  —  of  any  one 
of  these  books,  but  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 
selected  portions. 

The  plan  could  not  be  universal,  of  course.  Many 
schools  cannot,  because  of  legal  barriers,  teach  the 
Bible.  Moreover,  a  large  group  of  modern  high-school 
pupils  are  so  far  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  books 
and  academic  culture  that  the  study  of  Virgil  and 
Homer  and  Bunyan  would  probably  make  little  appea’ 
to  them.  Their  time  could  be  more  wisely  spent  upon 
books  that  make  closer  contact  with  their  current  life 
and  thought.  The  conclusion  is  that  in  certain  schools 
selected  portions  of  these  classics  may  wisely  be  re¬ 
tained;  in  other  schools  none  of  the  four  should  be 
included  in  the  regular  course. 

3.  The  literature  selected  should  be  distinctly  good 
from  the  standpoint  of  style.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
teachers  in  our  high  schools  should  be  able  to  secure 
from  their  pupils  a  definition  or  an  analysis  of  style, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  selections  which  are  taker 
up  in  class  should  tend  to  develop  a  sense  of  this  some¬ 
what  intangible  quality. 

The  reader  of  Hawthorne’s  Twice-Told  Tales,  for 
example,  should  inevitably  come  to  recognize,  as  he 
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reads,  the  shrewdness  of  design  and  expertness  of 
touch  that  shape,  throughout,  the  high  excellence  of 
the  whole.  The  way  in  which  Hawthorne  constructs 
his  sentences  and  arranges  his  details;  his  selection  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  and  the  unity  and  euphony 
that  he  achieves  —  all  this  should  give  the  student 
keen  artistic  delight.  And  when  the  same  student 
turns  from  Twice-Told  Tales  to  George  Eliot’s  Silas 
Marnery  he  should  be  able  to  discern  how  different 
are  the  methods  of  the  two  authors,  and  to  realize 
that  this  contrast  is  the  natural  result  of  the  marked 
difference  between  the  individualities  of  the  two  writ¬ 
ers. 

Through  the  study  of  carefully  chosen  books  the 
pupil  should  gradually  become  familiar  with  some  of 
the  more  easily  discernible  elements  of  style,  such 
as  correctness,  terseness,  beauty,  force,  definiteness, 
resonance,  and  variety.  Learning  to  perceive  and 
recognize  and  evaluate  these  qualities  in  writing  will 
bring  him  a  high  sense  of  satisfaction.  He  will  gradu¬ 
ally  learn,  too,  to  infuse  some  of  them  into  his  own 
writing.  Perhaps  he  has  read,  for  example,  one  of  the 
last  paragraphs  of  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  —  the  pas¬ 
sage  that  closes  the  account  of  the  drowning  of  Tom 
and  Maggie: 

The  boat  reappeared  —  but  brother  and  sister  had  gone 
down  in  an  embrace  never  to  be  parted;  living  through 
again,  in  one  supreme  moment,  the  days  when  they  clasped 
their  little  hands  in  love  and  roamed  the  daisied  fields  to¬ 
gether. 
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No  sympathetic  reader  can  fail  to  note  the  rhythmic 
beauty  of  the  lines.  And  the  noting  of  that  excellence 
is  one  step  toward  attaining  the  ease  and  rhythm 
that  he  should  covet  for  his  own  unformed  style. 
Even  if  the  more  subtle  qualities  of  style  should  wholly 
escape  the  pupil,  he  will  almost  inevitably  acquire 
some  well-defined  notions  of  correctness  and  variety 
which  will  rouse  him  to  imitation  and  influence  his  own 
creative  work.  The  reading  selection  is  the  handmaid, 
always,  of  the  composition  work.  As  society  is  now 
constituted,  the  first  step  toward  excellence  is  the 
perception  of  excellence  in  others.  Next  comes  imita¬ 
tion;  and  after  that,  original  creation. 

4.  The  importance  of  a  good  style  in  writing  sug¬ 
gests  the  inclusion  in  the  course  of  certain  literature 
that  offers  special  and  direct  help  in  the  current  com¬ 
position  work.  As  will  be  pointed  out  later,  Irving 
and  Hawthorne  are  distinctly  helpful  in  the  earlier 
years,  and  Palmer’s  Self-Cultivation  in  English  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  the  later  years.  Webster  and  Burke  give 
material  aid  in  preparing  original  orations  and  origi¬ 
nal  argument.  The  study  of  certain  poems  may  in¬ 
cite  a  class  to  undertake  the  writing  of  simple  lyrics. 

5.  The  trend  of  choice  should  generally  be  toward 
the  classics.  Almost  every  one  nowadays  is  an  avowed 
progressive,  but  many  of  us  are  progressives  with  a 
certain  well-defined  qualification.  We  wish  to  make 
haste  slowly;  to  advance  —  but  to  advance  with  cau¬ 
tion.  Popularity  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
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excellence;  and  the  popular  craft  of  to-day  may  be 
the  archaic  derelict  of  to-morrow. 

We  are  hearing  much  current  talk  about  the  element 
of  interest;  and  of  course  we  all  know  that  interest  is 
the  first  essential  to  successful  instruction.  But  there 
is  a  striking  difference  between  the  slowly  aroused 
interest  in  something  of  sturdy  and  permanent  worth 
and  the  flash  of  transitory  interest  in  something 
ephemeral.  It  is  easier  to  read  a  modern  popular 
novel  than  a  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  but  the  value  in 
the  latter  instance  is  likely  to  be  proportionate  to 
the  difficulty.  Wealth  is  sometimes  obtained  through 
placer  mining,  but  the  bulk  of  the  world’s  gold  is  em¬ 
bedded  in  quartz.  The  tendency  of  the  classics,  more¬ 
over,  is  to  develop  a  true  literary  taste,  to  give  the 
reader  a  safe  norm  by  which  to  judge.  This  norm  may 
seem  somewhat  too  high  —  perhaps  impossible ;  but  it 
inspires  a  reach  in  the  right  direction,  and  time  and 
maturity  prove  its  worth. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  the  classics  may  be 
noted.  Since  the  student,  left  to  himself,  is  more 
likely  to  select  easy  current  literature,  teachers,  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency,  should  advise  selecting  the  more 
difficult  and  the  more  permanent  kind;  for  the  cur 
rently  popular  kind  is  likely  to  be  read  anyway.  And 
since  these  classic  selections  require  the  most  skillful 
aid  and  fine  attention,  they  should  receive  particular 
stress  in  school.  In  selecting  literary  material  for 
our  classes,  then,  we  should  pay  attention  to  two  all- 
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important  points:  the  material  should  be  reasonably 
difficult,  and  it  should  carry  the  sanction  of  the  past. 
Furthermore  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  matures  his  taste  develops.  The  normal  high- 
school  pupil  is  wary  of  the  juvenile  tone. 

6.  The  easy  and  the  modern  have  their  legitimate 
place,  too,  for  the  selections  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
mind  and  taste  of  the  pupils.  The  preceding  section 
needs  such  a  qualifying  sentence  as  the  foregoing. 
With  the  admission  of  the  foreign  pupils  into  our 
schools  and  with  the  concurrent  tendency  to  dip 
down  into  the  unlettered  strata  of  modern  society  for 
a  vast  and  steadily  increasing  influx  into  our  high- 
school  population,  there  comes  an  insistent  demand  for 
readjustment.  In  certain  communities  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  English  course  be  re-formed  and  re¬ 
graded.  Reading  selections  must  be  closely  enough 
connected  with  the  daily  life  and  habitual  thought  of 
the  pupil  to  command  his  attention  and  offer  a  hand¬ 
hold  for  his  climbing  interest. 

It  is  such  conditions  and  such  facts  as  these  that 
justify  in  our  modern  high-school  English  courses  — 
particularly  in  the  industrial  and  the  vocational  high 
schools  —  of  such  books  as  Coe’s  Heroes  of  Every-Day 
Life,  Parton’s  Captains  of  Industry,  Lane’s  Triumphs 
of  Science,  Lane’s  Industries  of  To-Day,  Joseph  Hus¬ 
band’s  America  at  Work,  and  Bolton’s  Girls  Who  Be¬ 
came  Famous. 

And  furthermore,  the  purely  academic  and  classical 
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high  school  should  not  ignore  the  modern  note.  Mod¬ 
ern  literature  reflects  life  as  we  are  living  it  to-day: 
its  problems  are  our  problems  and  its  emotions  our 
emotions.  And  because  of  this,  when  present-day 
writers  voice  their  notions  in  the  current  magazines 
or  the  modern  books  they  quickly  win  our  interest, 
and,  if  they  are  wise  writers,  ultimately  enlarge  our 
idealism.  Furthermore,  they  redirect  our  thought  to 
the  fact  that  literature  is  forever  in  the  making  and 
the  work  of  the  emerging  author  of  to-day  may  be¬ 
come  the  accepted  classic  of  to-morrow.  It  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  introduce  into  our  regular  work  the 
study  of  certain  well-selected  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  best  periodical  literature  is  in  close  and 
vital  touch  with  current  thought,  and  frequently  it 
treats,  in  a  lucid,  stimulating,  and  systematic  manner, 
the  ideas  that  the  high-school  pupil  only  vaguely  per¬ 
ceives.  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  boys  and  girls 
this  clear  and  concise  expression  of  ideas  should  be  one 
of  the  principal  aims  of  this  modern  English  course. 

7.  Individual  teachers  should  be  granted  special 
privileges  in  the  selection  of  reading  material.  If  a 
teacher  has  developed  a  special  liking  for  a  certain 
author  or  selection,  it  will  be  wise,  often,  to  encourage 
him  to  depart  from  the  regular  plan.  A  teacher  in  one 
of  our  Middle- Western  high  schools  was  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  work  of  William  Morris  —  of  his  Sigurd 
the  Volsung,  in  particular.  Now  there  are  many 
literary  selections  that,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
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ordinary  teacher,  might  have  proved  more  stimulating 
to  high-school  juniors,  but  a  leader’s  keen  enthusiasm 
for  that  special  poem  aroused  a  corresponding  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  her  classes.  For  this  particular  teacher  Sigurd 
the  Volsung  was  a  wise  selection;  for  another  teacher 
it  might  have  been  unwise.  The  test  in  this  case  was, 
of  course,  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  for  the  study;  and 
it  was  worth  while  for  the  administrators  of  the  school 
to  make  a  special  effort  to  get  an  expensive  text  for 
those  particular  classes. 

And  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Some  little 
crotchet  in  a  teacher  may  blind  her  to  the  beauties  of 
Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone  and  render  her  teaching  of 
the  novel  futile  or  perhaps  pernicious. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious:  to  adhere  rigidly  to  a 
formulated  course  is  to  miss,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  the  potential  enthusiasm 
of  the  teacher,  and  to  run  the  risk,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  spoiling  for  a  class  a  worthy  book  because  its  mes¬ 
sage  and  tone  clash  with  the  temperament  of  the  biased 
teacher. 

8.  The  English  course  should  provide  a  variety  of 
literary  types.  A  true  education  encourages  in  all 
branches  a  versatility  of  tastes  and  offers  a  rather  wide 
range  of  material.  This  variation  and  breadth  are 
particularly  desirable  in  the  English  course.  The 
National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Require¬ 
ments  in  English  names  six  distinct  groups:  (1)  the 
classics  in  translation  (including  the  Stories  of  the 
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Old  Testament,  the  Odyssey,  the  Iliad,  and  the  Mneid) , 
(2)  the  Shakespeare  group ;  (3)  prose  fiction ;  (4)  essays 
and  biography;  (5)  oratory;  and  (6)  poetry.  And  of 
course  many  of  these  groups  are  capable  of  various 
subdivisions. 

We  must  provide  our  pupils  with  all  those  different 
types  of  literature  if  we  want  them  to  get  a  true  idea  of 
the  richness  and  variety  of  our  literary  storehouse. 
But  our  motive  should  be  even  stronger  than  that. 
Each  pupil  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  test  his  individ¬ 
ual  taste  in  these  various  realms  and  to  make  his  own 
choice  —  selecting  what  seems  to  him  to  promise  the 
highest  inspiration  and  the  keenest  pleasure.  Poetry 
of  intangible  texture  may  offer  no  allurement  to  the 
stalwart  youth  just  arrived  from  the  farm,  the  shop, 
or  the  football  field.  Very  well.  Try  a  story  or  a 
novel  or  an  essay  that  offers  concrete  interest,  perhaps 
practical  information.  Get  some  grasp  on  the  boy’s 
native  interest;  lead  him  on  to  find  beauty  and  inspira¬ 
tion  farther  afield.  The  fact  that  Keats’s  Ode  to  a 
Nightingale  holds  no  message  for  him  just  now  does 
not  prove  that  he  is  averse  to  the  study  of  English. 
Treasure  Island  may  hold  the  message.  Start  there 
and  lead  him  elsewhere.  And  the  girl  whose  absorbing 
interest  is  poetry  needs,  just  as  strongly,  guidance  into 
other  realms  —  into  the  realm  of  the  essay,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  thought  dominates  over  emotion  and 
where  logic  has  a  surer  place  than  fancy. 

Nor  should  the  aim  to  arouse  an  undeveloped  inter- 
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est  and  the  aim  to  balance  an  over-developed  interest 
be  our  only  motives  in  choosing  such  various  kinds  of 
reading  for  the  English  course.  True  culture  com¬ 
prises  an  acquaintance  with  all  these  literary  forms. 
If  we  want  our  pupils  to  know  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  thought  in  the  world  we  must  guide  them 
into  these  different  realms.  Many  of  them  will  find, 
moreover,  that  their  choice  varies  from  time  to  time. 
One  mood  may  call  for  poetry,  another  for  fiction, 
another  for  something  different  still.  The  teacher  with 
all  these  types  within  easy  access  is  like  an  organist 
at  the  console  —  with  all  the  various  pipes  and  keys 
at  his  command  he  can  summon  forth  whatever 
melody  the  occasion  invites.  The  pupil  should  have 
a  similar  privilege. 

9.  The  student  should  be  introduced  to  literature 
that  displays  a  variety  of  moods.  The  question  of 
diverse  moods  is  different  from  the  question  of  diverse 
!  types,  but  not  altogether  independent  of  it.  Human 
nature  is  so  constituted  that  even  the  artistic  bores  us 
if  it  dwells  too  long  on  the  same  mood.  We  want 
variety;  we  yearn  for  a  change  —  whether  from  con¬ 
tinued  tragedy  or  continued  comedy.  In  making  our 
selection  we  must  take  this  into  consideration  and 
welcome  to  our  course  such  various  elements  as  the 
mystic,  the  fanciful,  the  whimsical,  the  idealistic,  the 
realistic,  the  supernatural,  the  spiritual,  the  tragic, 
the  comic,  and  all  the  manifold  phases  of  humanity 
that  the  great  masters  have  portrayed.  It  is  es- 
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pecially  desirable  that  we  should  not  ignore  the 
humorous.  We  must  not  be  so  immersed  in  the 
seriousness  of  our  work  that  we  fail  to  realize  the 
value  and  importance  of  humor. 

io.  The  acquired  reputation  or  the  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  a  particular  book  may  sometimes  suggest  its 
inclusion  in  the  course.  It  often  happens  that  a  book 
has  acquired  a  reputation  which  is  out  of  proportion 
to  its  current  appeal,  as,  for  example,  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  In  contrast  with  such  a  novel  as 
Dickens’s  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Pilgrim’s  Progress  rouses 
only  slight  interest ;  but  we  are  moved  by  its  fame  to 
some  attention.  Whereupon  we  find  that  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  style,  its  evident  earnestness,  and  its 
vivid  portrayal  of  incident  still  win  the  quiet  and 
tempered  approval  of  the  high-school  pupil.  The 
pupil  learns,  moreover,  that  the  book  has  had  a 
tremendous  influence  on  world  thought  and  on  world 
life,  and  as  a  rule  he  is  glad  that  his  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it. 

Again,  such  a  poet  as  Pope  holds  but  scant  interest 
for  the  student  in  our  modern  secondary  schools.  Yet 
Pope’s  place  in  literary  history  is  so  secure  and  so  sig¬ 
nificant  that  to  ignore  his  work  entirely  would  be  to 
leave  the  pupil  unacquainted  with  one  of  the  control¬ 
ling  forces  of  the  Queen  Anne  period.  In  some  schools, 
however,  matters  more  elementary  demand  so  much 
more  time  and  deserve  so  much  more  attention  that 
frequently  it  may  be  wise  to  omit  from  the  course  such 
authors  as  Bunyan  and  Pope. 
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ii.  The  literary  selection  must  breathe  the  right 
ethical  and  social  message.  All  the  other  postulates 
in  this  enumeration  are  of  little  value  if  the  controlling 
motive  throughout  the  choice  has  not  been  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  the  pupil’s  moral  nature.  Our  most  important 
task  in  teaching  is  the  building  of  character,  and  our 
most  effective  agency  is  the  literary  selection.  Pupils 
are  not  likely  to  enjoy  abstract  preaching  —  especially 
if  it  is  directed  straight  at  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  delight  to  see,  upon  the  stage  of  action,  right  in 
contest  with  wrong.  The  open  and  straightforward 
methods  that  the  hero  employs  win  quick  allegiance 
and  constant  sympathy.  In  depicting  such  contests 
as  these,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  writers  of 
books  have  unconsciously  strengthened  the  moral 
fiber  of  their  readers;  and  who  can  gainsay  the  value 
of  such  aid?  Sympathetically,  to  conduct  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  these  things  in  class  to  call  out  the  views  of 
the  various  students,  invite  their  confidence,  and  offer 
them  guidance  —  what  English  teacher  does  not  cher¬ 
ish  this  as  the  best  portion  of  his  chosen  work? 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  many  principles  here 
set  forth  are  all  applicable  to  each  individual  school. 
Conditions  differ  so  widely  that  universal  application 
of  all  these  suggestions  would  not  be  possible.  Each 
school  must  work  out  its  own  course,  getting  what 
help  it  can  from  the  general  experience  of  a  larger 
group,  but  making  its  decision  and  selection  with 
local  conditions  prominently  in  mind.  The  decision 
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and  selection  of  to-day,  however,  will  alter  with  the 
changing  conditions  of  to-morrow. 

The  Proper  Placing  of  Literary  Material 

When  we  have  established  the  principles  that  shall 
govern  our  choice  of  literary  material,  there  still  re¬ 
mains  the  insistent  problem  of  the  distribution  or 
placing  of  our  selections.  We  wish  to  teach  such 
different  types  of  literature  as  the  drama,  the  novel, 
the  short-story,  the  letter,  the  essay,  the  biography, 
the  oration,  and  the  various  forms  of  poetry.  We  wish 
to  teach  also  something  about  the  men  and  move¬ 
ments  that  influenced  the  character  of  American 
and  English  literature.  Furthermore,  we  must  meet 
appropriately  and  opportunely  the  rightful  demands 
of  life  and  the  rightful  demands  of  the  colleges. 
Urged  by  these  complex  motives,  how  shall  we  dis¬ 
tribute  our  selections  in  the  course?  Attention  to 
four  essential  points  is  indispensable:  (1)  adjustment 
to  the  degree  of  maturity;  (2)  choosing  selections  that 
will  aid  the  composition  work;  (3)  providing  for  alter¬ 
natives  and  for  variety;  and  (4)  chronological  sequence. 

1.  The  simplicity  of  childhood  welcomes  simplicity 
of  utterance,  and  if  we  are  selecting  material  for  the 
twelve-year-old  of  the  six-year  high  school  or  the 
fourteen-year-old  of  the  four-year  high  school,  we 
must  keep  this  fact  prominently  in  mind.  We  should 
remember  at  the  same  time  that  the  material  must  not 
be  too  simple  —  it  must  have  sufficient  difficulty  to 
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incite  a  certain  amount  of  “reach”  and  to  aid  in 
developing  mental  fiber.  The  normal  taste  of  these 
earlier  years  inclines  toward  the  simple  narrative  of 
rapid  action  and  stirring  adventure,  full  of  the  ele¬ 
mental  passions  that  are  so  admirably  depicted  by 
Cooper,  Stevenson,  Scott,  and  London.  Then,  as  the 
pupil  advances  in  the  course,  he  will  accept  the  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  literary  material  that  accord  with  his 
developing  thought  and  emotion. 

Some  schools  make  their  selections  for  the  first  years 
of  the  high  school  largely  from  American  literature. 
They  do  this  because  they  wish  to  acquaint  their 
students  with  the  main  trend  of  our  literary  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  study  the  men  who  have  contributed  most 
liberally  to  the  enrichment  of  national  culture.  Be¬ 
fore  this  work  is  summarized  in  the  tenth  grade,  the 
pupil  should  know  something  of  such  men  as  Cooper, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Bryant, 
Holmes,  Poe,  and  Lowell. 

Another  principle  to  follow  in  making  selections  for 
these  earlier  years  —  particularly  for  the  tenth  grade 
—  is  emphasis  upon  patriotic  ideals.  We  have  from 
Lowell,  Lincoln,  Whitman,  and  Emerson  splendid 
utterances  that  will  give  our  young  people  a  perception 
of  this  patriotic  and  social  ideal.  Lessons  of  lasting 
importance  are  implicit  here.  At  this  critical  age  our 
boys  and  girls  are  just  entering  into  young  manhood 
and  womanhood.  The  boy  is  restive  if  not  actually 
rebellious;  the  girl  is  full  of  sentiment  if  not  of  senti- 
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mentality.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  literature  should,  by  strength  of  appeal  and 
nobility  of  challenge,  direct  them  into  the  paths  that 
lead  up  to  a  more  commanding  outlook.  Wise  reading 
and  discussion  of  these  patriotic  and  social  messages 
are  at  this  point  our  most  valuable  guides. 

As  the  pupils  grow  older,  they  find  strong  appeal  in 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Silas  Marner,  Henry  Esmond , 
The  Idylls,  Coriolanus,  and  Macheth;  these  stories 
arouse  all  the  finer  instincts  of  their  maturing  natures. 
The  sacrifice  of  Sydney  Carton,  the  complexity  of 
Beatrice  Esmond,  the  indecision  of  Godfrey  Cass, 
the  pride  and  bravery  of  Coriolanus,  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth’s  unworthy  ambition,  and  the  lights  and 
shades  of  Lancelot’s  career  —  each  of  these  makes  its 
deep  impression  and  calls  out  appropriate  censure  or 
approval.  We  sometimes  see  earnest  youths  un¬ 
mistakably  steering  their  way  by  the  ideals  found 
in  their  literature  assignment. 

2.  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  studying  literature, 
we  shall,  all  through  our  high-school  course,  want  to 
make  the  work  in  literature  pay  its  constant  though 
incidental  tribute  to  the  work  in  composition.  We 
shall  accordingly  find  it  profitable,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  high  school,  to  make  use  of  the  simpler  work  of 
Irving  and  Hawthorne  and  Poe.  The  Sketch  Book, 
Tales  of  a  Traveler,  Bracebridge  Hall,  The  Wonder - 
Book,  Twice-Told  Tales,  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse, 
The  Gold  Bug,  and  The  Purloined  Letter  —  provided 
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their  novelty  has  not  been  worn  away  through  their 
use  in  the  grammar  grades  —  will  here  be  of  valuable 
aid  in  this  connection.  We  shall  not,  however,  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  composition  elements  as  to 
lessen  in  any  degree  the  force  of  the  literary  message. 

In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade,  when  our  boys  and 
girls  are  somewhat  surer  of  themselves,  they  may  be 
given  harder  tasks.  At  that  stage  they  are  prepared, 
as  a  rule,  to  enter  upon  a  more  serious  study  of  English 
literature  and  to  grapple  with  more  difficult  problems 
in  composition  work.  The  scheduled  reading  of  the 
longer  essays  and  poems  will  not  look  so  ominous  and 
baffling,  and  the  long  composition  will  not  seem  so 
impossible.  Many  high-school  teachers  have  found 
that  the  study  of  Palmer’s  Self-Cultivation  in  English 
is  at  once  a  challenge  and  a  stimulus  to  students  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  The  thought  that  is  developed  and 
the  vocabulary  are  a  trifle  difficult,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  message  incites  them  to  greater  mastery  of  English. 
The  essay  affords,  moreover,  in  its  faultless  structure, 
a  model  of  great  value. 

3.  We  should  so  arrange  our  materials  as  to  avoid 
tedium  —  prolonged  delay  upon  any  one  literary  type 
or  mood.  Attention  to  this  principle  of  variety  will 
help  very  directly  in  the  task  of  distributing  the  se¬ 
lected  literary  material  in  the  course.  We  shall  not 
want  to  spend  one  year  upon  Shakespeare,  another 
year  upon  lyric  poetry,  another  year  upon  the  drama. 
We  should  include  all  these  types  in  our  course,  but 
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we  should  not  spend  too  long  a  time  upon  any  one  of 
them.  Other  conditions  permitting,  alternation  be¬ 
tween  prose  and  poetry  is  usually  desirable.  It  is 
equally  desirable,  too,  as  we  previously  pointed  out, 
that  there  should  be  frequent  variation  in  the  moods 
of  the  literary  selection.  As  a  rule  it  will  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  study  Hawthorne  and  Poe  in  immediate 
sequence. 

4.  The  study  of  English  literature  in  the  senior  year 
can  be  more  systematically  carried  out  by  trying  to 
follow  the  men  and  movements  by  centuries.  A  word 
concerning  the  conditions  that  preceded  the  fourteenth 
century,  a  pause  on  Chaucer,  a  brief  mention  of  Malory 
that  recalls  his  influence  on  The  Idylls,  and  then  we  are 
within  the  rich  domain  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  with 
all  its  varied  phases  —  wit,  badinage,  subtlety,  chiv¬ 
alry,  flattery,  brigandage,  piracy,  adventure,  necro¬ 
mancy,  scholarship,  charlatanism  —  these  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  others  boldly  displayed  on  a  huge  sixteenth- 
century  etagere.  We  shall  delay  longest  upon  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  then  go  on  to  Milton,  Dryden,  and  the 
eighteenth  century.  Our  delay  must  not  be  so  long, 
however,  that  we  shall  have  to  slight  the  master  men 
of  the  nineteenth  century  —  Wordsworth,  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Byron,  Carlyle,  Macaulay, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  Arnold.  Browning  can  be 
made  the  greatest  eye-opener  of  them  all.  In  his  work 
the  power  of  literature  will  be  seen  in  a  new  light,  and 
vice  and  viitue  under  more  microscopic  and  intelligent 
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scrutiny.  But  each  of  the  other  great  men  of  the 
Victorian  age  will  likewise  be  studied  long  enough  to 
disclose  the  more  obvious  characteristics. 

The  result  of  the  senior  year’s  study  should  be  to 
give  the  student  a  clearer  chronological  view  of  English 
literature,  to  set  into  clear  perspective  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  writers,  the  significance  of 
the  more  prominent  movements  of  the  different  periods, 
and  —  most  important  of  all  —  to  develop  in  each 
pupil  a  higher  valuation  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
appeal  in  English  poetry  and  English  prose. 

After  all  is  said,  however,  it  must  be  freely  ad¬ 
mitted  yet  again  that  the  ultimate  controlling  force 
in  the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  A  teacher  who  lacks  force  and  magnetism 
may  follow  the  very  safest  guides  and  principles,  and 
still  fail;  while  a  teacher  of  commanding  individuality 
may  neglect  these  very  same  guides  and  principles  and, 
by  the  very  power  of  his  genius,  succeed  with  any  book 
that  he  selects  and  by  any  method  that  he  adopts. 
But  by  following  the  safe  ways,  the  unforceful  teacher 
will  be  saved  from  complete  failure  and  the  forceful 
teacher  may  be  led  to  supreme  success. 

The  enumeration  and  discussion  of  these  principles 
that  may  properly  influence  the  selection  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  literary  material  will  not  solve  the  problem  for 
each  administrator  of  a  given  English  course.  That 
is  not  the  design  of  this  chapter.  The  suggestions  and 
comments  are  offered  merely  with  a  view  to  rousing 
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inquiry  and  helping  to  direct  individual  judgment. 
Since  each  school  has  its  particular  problems  —  often 
conflicting  and  intricate  in  the  extreme  —  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  set  of  directions,  however  detailed  and 
comprehensive,  should  provide  a  definite  plug  for  each 
definite  socket.  Such  a  scheme  would  forestall  thought 
and  crush  initiative.  It  is  our  hope  that  implicit  in 
some  of  these  ideas,  at  least,  may  be  a  germ  of  truth 
or  of  incentive  which  each  framer  of  an  English  course 
can  develop  into  explicit  form  —  a  form  that  will  bear 
the  token  of  a  personal  struggle  and  a  personal 
triumph. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  The  English  Board  of  Education  report.  Some  Suggestions  for 
the  Teaching  of  English  in  England ,  contains  this  statement  on 
page  6:  “It  is  difficult,  at  any  rate  after  the  first  term  or  two, 
to  justify  spending  time  on  reading  novels  in  school.”  1  Dis¬ 
cuss  this  viewpoint. 

2.  Admitting  that  Julius  Caesar  (or  Ivanhoe )  is  a  good  literary 
selection  for  both  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  grade,  show  specifi¬ 
cally  how  the  treatment  of  the  book  should  differ  in  the  two 
classes.  In  what  respects  should  it  be  similar? 

3.  H.  B.  Lathrop,  in  “Recent  Literature  in  the  High  School,” 
The  English  Journal,  September,  1924,  says:  “O.  Henry  has  no 
place  at  all  in  a  high-school  class.  His  matter  is  too  trivial 
and  his  humor  too  mechanical.”  If  you  disagree  with  this 
opinion,  defend  your  own  position. 

4.  How  much  class  time  may  justifiably  be  spent  on  Treasure 
Island  in  the  ninth  grade?  Suggest  a  plan  for  the  study  of  this 
book. 

5.  What  arguments  can  you  advance  for  substituting  a  book  of 
modern  plays,  such  as  Helen  L.  Cohen’s  The  Junior  Play  Book, 
Charles  Swain  Thomas’s  The  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays,  or 
Webber  and  Webster’s  Short  Plays  and  One-Act  Plays  for 

>  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  English  Board  of  Education. 
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Secondary  Schools,  for  a  Shakespearean  play  in  the  ninth 
grade?  Should  you  advise  such  a  substitution  in  some  classes 
and  not  in  others?  Or  should  you  recommend  reading  both? 
If  so,  which  book  would  you  read  first,  and  why? 

6.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  in  the  North 
Central  Association  High  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  to  determine 
their  opinions  about  the  classics  at  present  used,  are  reported 
by  F.  M.  Hughes  in  The  English  Journal  for  May,  1924. 
There  was  only  one  unfavorable  response  to  Silas  Marner, 
and  that  speaks  for  itself:  “I  have  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  ( Silas  Marner)  from  lagging.  Being  nothing  but  a  descrip¬ 
tive  character  analysis  it  fails  to  hold  the  interest.  However, 
it  presents  good  material  for  word  study,  paragraph  building, 
and  the  essentials  of  composition,  not  to  mention  plot  and 
character  building.” 

7.  Teachers  are  frequently  reminded  that  the  schools  should 
miss  no  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  pupils  the  futility  of 
war  and  the  desirability  of  world  peace.  Keeping  these  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind,  discuss  the  effect  of  including  in  the  literature 
course  such  poems  as  Tennyson’s  Charge  of  the  bight  Brigade 
and  The  Revenge,  Holmes’s  Old  Ironsides,  Bret  Harte’s  The 
Reveille,  Read’s  Sheridan’s  Ride,  and  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s 
The  Guards  Came  Through. 

8.  Consider  the  desirability  of  using  a  current  magazine  such  as 
The  Golden  Book  or  The  Magazine  World  or  The  Scholastic  as 
part  of  the  course  in  literature. 

9.  Criticize  the  following  outline  of  a  course  in  literature  for  a 
high-school  commercial  group.  Supplement  it  with  titles  of 
four  more  books,  for  optional  class  reading  each  year,  giving 
reasons  for  your  choices: 

Ninth  Grade:  Silas  Marner  or  Oliver  Twist;  Treasure  Island 
or  Kidnapped;  Twelfth  Night  or  Merchant  of  Venice;  an 
anthology  of  poetry  such  as  Spaulding’s  Open  Gates  or 
Teter’s  Hundred  Narrative  Poems;  Schurz’s  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  Keller’s  Story  of  My  Life;  Bolton’s  Girls  Who  Became 
Famous  or  Coe’s  Heroes  of  Every  Day  Life. 

Tenth  Grade:  Julius  Caesar  or  Coriolanus;  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  or  David  Copperfield;  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Sohrab 
and  Rustum,  and  Enoch  Arden;  Franklin’s  Autobiography; 
Short  Stories,  such  as  the  collection  by  Boas  and  Hahn  or 
by  Mikels;  Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous  or  Cooper’s 
Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Eleventh  Grade:  Macbeth;  Idylls  of  the  King  or  selected 
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poems;  Quentin  DurwarcL  or  The  Talisman;  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher’s  The  Bent  Twig,  or  a  book  of  short  stories  such  as 
Schweikert’s  Short  Stories;  Selected  Essays  (Lamb,  Addison, 
Hazlitt,  etc.);  a  book  of  one-act  plays  such  as  Helen  L. 
Cohen’s  One-Act  Plays. 

Twelfth  Grade:  Hamlet;  Selected  Poems  from  Browning; 
R.  M.  Gay’s  Fact,  Fancy,  and  Opinion  or  other  books  of 
selected  essays;  Macaulay’s  Life  of  Johnson;  Pride  and 
Prejudice  or  Henry  Esmond;  Conrad’s  Lord  Jim  or  Howells’ 
Rise  of  Silas  Lapham;  a  book  of  modern  poetry  such  as 
Forbes’  Modern  Verse. 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  use  of  books  of  selections  such  as 
Ashmun’s  Prose  Literature  for  Secondary  Schools,  or  Halleck 
and  Barbour’s  Readings  in  Literature? 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  TEACHING  OF  POETRY,  WITH  PARTIC¬ 
ULAR  ATTENTION  TO  THE  LYRIC 

The  charm  of  poetry  is  so  subtle  and  illusive  when  we 
try  to  capture  it  and  subject  it  to  analysis,  that  many 
find  Cue  teaching  of  the  lyric  their  most  baffling  task. 
They  sympathize  with  that  admirer  of  Browning’s 
Abt  Vogler  who  was  asked  to  explain  the  passage: 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man. 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 

“Why,”  the  admirer  answered  in  some  surprise, 
“there’s  nothing  to  explain;  it’s  all  there.”  To  those 
pupils  of  quick  and  undeviating  instinct,  charm  of  a 
poem  is  all  there,  and  no  word  of  comment  or  explana¬ 
tion  is  needed;  but  to  many  in  the  class  the  elements  of 
beauty  are  so  unreal,  so  unsubstantial,  so  far  aloof 
from  the  channeled  grooves  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
that  the  teacher’s  task  of  arousing  their  appreciation  of 
lyric  beauty  is  fraught  with  unusual  difficulties  and 
perplexities.  To  lessen  some  of  these  difficulties  and 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  failure,  there  is  a  need  for 
the  most  careful  inquiry.  The  several  suggestions 
here  offered  may  be  of  some  help,  if  readjusted  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  individual  class  or  school. 

i.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  ascertain  the  present 
poetical  taste  of  our  groups  and  start  our  work  on  the 
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pupils’  plane.  Teachers  too  often  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  impose  their  own  matured  tastes  upon  an 
undeveloped  class.  This  is  particularly  fatal  in  teach¬ 
ing  lyric  poetry;  the  charm  of  a  given  selection  must 
win  their  admiration  in  its  own  ineffable  way.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  autumn  work,  the  simplest  kind  of 
selection  will  be  advisable.  Something  from  Eugene 
Field  or  James  Whitcomb  Riley  will  suit  very  well  and 
will  almost  certainly  interest  the  entire  class.  The 
thought  and  feeling  that  dominate  the  poems  of  these 
two  men  are  safely  within  the  comprehension  of  all. 
The  poetical  expression  is  almost  faultless  in  its  easy 
technique.  Other  poets  —  Whittier,  Longfellow,  and 
Bryant  —  offer,  of  course,  material  of  equal  simplicity 
and  charm.  Our  success  at  the  very  beginning  de¬ 
pends  on  the  wisdom  of  our  choice. 

2.  We  can  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  the 
poetical  appeal  is  universal.  Some  boys  feel  —  or  at 
any  rate  affect  to  feel  —  an  aversion  for  poetry.  But 
this  is  usually  because  a  teacher  has  tried  to  impose 
upon  their  attention  something  too  fragile,  or  too  in¬ 
volved,  or  too  mature.  By  using  the  right  selection  — 
something  concrete  and  vital,  with  a  real  swing  to  it  — 
the  teacher  will  get  away  from  the  subjective  and  make 
the  pupil  see  that  after  all,  verse  can  have  appeal,  and 
that  to  dislike  poetry  is  just  as  abnormal  as  to  dislike 
music.  Nature,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  provided 
for  sympathetic  response  to  simple  rhythmic  expres¬ 
sion;  to  keep  response  in  true  equipoise  we  must  re- 
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move  all  disturbing  influences  and  give  the  instrument 
of  appreciation  free  and  unrestricted  play. 

3.  Dwell  long  enough  on  rhythm  to  convince  the 
class  of  its  basic  design  and  worth  in  poetry.  With 
the  more  mature  classes  it  may  be  interesting  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  rhythm  was  early  recognized 
as  one  of  the  joy-contributing  sensations  in  nature; 
it  was  sensed  in  the  swaying  branches  of  the  willow 
tree,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  ocean  tides,  the  regularly  re¬ 
current  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  thousand  pulsa¬ 
tions  in  the  universe  of  sound.  Primitive  man  re¬ 
created  it  first  in  dance  and  song  and  chant,  and  from 
those  manifestations  poetry  naturally  emerged.  Ex¬ 
ternal  nature  impinged  upon  an  instinct  in  human 
nature,  and  thereby  roused  the  impulse  in  human 
nature  to  throw  sound  into  recurrent  accent  and  strike 
a  satisfying  tempo.  Sounds  come  to  us  in  jumbled 
form  or  in  sedate  monotony,  and  at  once  we  make  an 
instinctive  effort  to  secure  a  tuneful  cosmos  from  the 
untuneful  chaos.  Thus,  if  you  listen  long  enough 
to  a  cataract  you  can  usually  catch  beat  and  cadence 
beneath  its  roar.  You  will  even  trace  some  sort  of 
gratifying  variation  in  the  absolute  regularity  of  a 
clock’s  ticking.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  when 
words  are  set  into  rhythmic  order  they  need  carry  no 
important  sense  content  in  order  to  obtain  a  welcome 
—  particularly  if  the  hearer  is  primitive  or  juvenile 
in  his  tastes.  This  the  popularity  of  Mother  Goose 
melodies  and  counting-out  jingles  abundantly  proves. 
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We  still  find  a  quiet  sort  of  joy  in  repeating  such  non¬ 
sense  rhymes  of  our  childhood  as. 

Hickory,  dickory  dock. 

The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 

Or  the  counting-out  rhyme, 

Eni,  meni,  mini  moe; 

Catch  a  feeny,  fini  foe; 

Mamma  nuja,  papa  tuja; 

Ric,  bic,  ban,  doe. 

So  long  as  we  are  human  we  shall  get  a  certain  joyful 
reaction  from  that  line  of  outlandish  Greek  in  which 
the  genius  of  Aristophanes  imitated  the  rhythmic 
croaking  of  frogs,  and  thus  successfully  anticipated  by 
approximately  twenty-two  hundred  years  the  dithy- 
rambic  note  in  the  modern  college  yell: 

Brecheche,  kex,  koax,  koax,  brecheche,  kex,  koax,  koax. 

The  words,  however,  may  be  good,  sensible  words 
and  still,  in  combination,  be  as  inane,  yet  rhythmically 
satisfying,  as  the  counting-out  doggerel  or  this  Greek 
imitation.  Note,  for  example,  the  effect  of  the  follow¬ 


ing: 


Come  flit  in  the  filmy  fortnight. 
With  gowns  all  gray  with  gore; 
While  sea-horses  bleat  in  the  barley, 
Or  browse  on  the  cellar  door. 


Although  this  is  pure  nonsense  it  nevertheless  gives 
a  certain  rhythmic  satisfaction  because  the  tempo  is 
absolutely  correct  —  just  as  the  tempo  (if  nothing  else) 
is  always  faultless  in  ragtime.  No  poet  of  our  own 
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century  has  recognized  this  principle  more  fully  than 
Kipling.  Witness  this  from  the  Barrack  Room  Ballads: 

So  ’ere’s  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  at  your  ’ome  in  the  Soudan: 

You’re  a  poor  benighted  ’eathen,  but  a  first-class  fightin’  man; 

So  ’ere’s  to  you,  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,  with  your  ’ayrick  ’ead  of  ’air  — 

You  big  black  boundin’  beggar  —  for  you  bruk  a  British  square! 

When  in  Dryden’s  Ode  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecilia’s 
Day  we  come  to  a  higher  type  of  poetry  than  these 
passages,  though  the  attempt  is  still  deliberately 
imitative  —  the  imitation  of  musical  instruments  — 
we  are  still  within  the  thralldom  of  rhythm: 

The  trumpet’s  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arms. 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger 
And  mortal  alarms. 

The  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum 
Cries,  “Hark!  the  foes  come: 

Charge,  charge,  ’t  is  too  late  to  retreat!” 

But  rhythm  reaches  its  highest  poetical  function, 
as  will  later  be  explained,  when  it  passes  beyond  the 
pale  of  deliberate  imitation  into  the  nobler  realm  of 
suggestion.  Southey’s  imitation  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  cataract  of  Lodore  is  clever  —  clever  by  a  certain 
obvious  tour  de  force;  but  Tennyson’s  magnificent 
re-creation  of  the  placid  and  quiescent  in  Crossing  the 
Bar  is  accomplished  by  a  finely  wrought  suggestion 
that  works  through  harmony  of  tone  and  balance. 
And  those  of  us  who  love  the  sounds  of  the  shore  will 
read  with  ever  recurring  pleasure  this  stanza  from 
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Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  Voices  of  the  Sea,  with  its 
slowly  beating  rhythm  that  suggests  the  constant 
advance  and  recession  of  ocean  waves: 

In  the  hush  of  the  autumn  night 
I  hear  the  voice  of  the  sea. 

In  the  hush  of  the  autumn  night 
It  seems  to  say  to  me  — 

Mine  are  the  winds  above, 

Mine  are  the  caves  below. 

Mine  are  the  dead  of  yesterday 
And  the  dead  of  long  ago. 

It  is  by  lingering  upon  such  passages  as  these  that 
we  shall  lead  the  student  into  appreciation  of  the 
rhythmic  beauty  of  poetry. 

4.  The  relationship  of  rhyme  to  poetry  must  be 
dwelt  upon  —  especially  with  the  more  mature  classes. 
There  is  something  in  our  inner  being  that  impels  us 
to  order  and  regularity.  When  rhythm  has  rhyme  for 
an  accompaniment  it  becomes  more  obvious,  and  the 
flow  of  its  recurrent  syllables  grows  more  distinct  and 
emphatic.  But  rhyme  does  more  than  clarify  and  em¬ 
phasize  rhythm;  it  creates  a  new  euphonic  interest. 
Pleasure  results  when  the  mind,  instinctively  adjusting 
itself  to  the  perceived  device,  has  its  sense  of  antici¬ 
pation  gratified.  The  effect  is  most  quickly  realized 
when  the  rhyming  words  come  close  together,  as  in 
our  juvenile  verse: 

Old  Mother  Hubbard 
She  went  to  the  cupboard. 

Recently  one  of  our  freshmen  in  the  high  school 
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expressed  his  tribulations  in  a  somewhat  similar  rhyme 
scheme : 

Hully  gee!  If  you  were  me, 

Freshman,  in  Division  C, 

Had  to  write  an  English  theme, 

Couldn’t  get  a  single  gleam; 

What  in  thunder  would  you  do, 

As  you  thought  the  matter  through. 

What  in  thunder,  would  you  do? 

This  same  easy  flow,  however,  is  apparent  in  lyrics 
of  even  the  most  elevated  type  —  as  in  this  from 
Shelley : 

Arethusa  arose 
From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  — 

From  cloud  and  crag, 

With  many  a  jag 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

As  civilization  advanced  and  as  the  taste  for  reci¬ 
tation  grew,  more  elaborate  rhyme  schemes  were 
introduced.  It  was  an  easy  transition  from  the  coup¬ 
let  to  the  quatrain  rhyme  of  the  simple  ballad : 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood 
All  under  the  green-wood  tree. 

There  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man, 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

From  this  the  development  continued,  aided  by 
the  Renaissance  movement  and  the  accompanying 
interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  meters,  to  such  elaborate 
forms  as  the  Spenserian  stanza,  the  Pindaric  ode,  and 
such  fixed  forms  as  the  sonnet,  the  triolet,  the  villa- 
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nelle,  the  rondel,  the  rondeau,  the  ballade,  and  such 
other  elaborations  as  English,  French,  and  Italian 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  interest  in  these  more  intricate  forms  is  confined 
to  specialists  and  students  of  poetry  who  are  concerned 
mainly  with  technique.  The  general  public  has  always 
preferred  the  simple  rhyme  scheme  with  its  easily 
anticipated  recurrence.  The  same  thing  has  happened 
here  that  always  happens  —  the  moment  art  begins  to 
exist  for  its  own  self,  and  not  as  a  means  to  a  nobler 
ethical  or  aesthetic  end,  it  loses  itself  in  over  adroit 
ingeniousness  or  in  highly  wrought  elaboration,  and  in 
the  process  alienates  its  natural  clientele.  The  listener 
who  has  his  attention  unfortunately  directed  to  the 
wonderfully  clever  artifice  of  the  verse  at  once  begins 
to  lose  the  thought  of  the  poem.  It  is  far  better,  then, 
to  ignore  rhyme  entirely  —  as  Collins  did  in  his  Ode 
to  Evening ,  as  Matthew  Arnold  did  in  Rugby  Chapel, 
as  the  best  free-verse  writers  are  doing  —  than  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  merely  for  deft  refinement  and  technical  com¬ 
plexity.  But  when  simply  and  skillfully  used,  rhyme 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  poet’s  most  efficient  tools. 

5.  Teach  only  the  more  important  metrical  and 
stanzaic  forms.  Since  it  is  always  the  spirit  of  poetry 
rather  than  the  form  that  we  wish  to  bring  out,  we 
should  make  a  practice  of  pausing  only  briefly  upon 
metrical  and  stanzaic  forms.  Most  instructors  prefer 
to  teach  only  the  four  most  commonly  used  metrical 
feet  —  iambus,  trochee,  anapest,  and  dactyl.  The 
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number  of  feet  in  the  line  is  most  simply  distinguished 
by  number  only.  If  there  are  five  iambic  feet,  pupils 
may  simply  call  the  line  iambic  jive,  though  the  Greek 
equivalents  are  not  difficult  and  some  teachers  like  to 
teach  them.  Of  the  various  stanzaic  forms  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  the  ordinary  high-school  classes,  to  teach 
only  the  quatrain,  the  heroic  coujplet,  blank  verse,  Spen¬ 
serian  stanza ,  terza  rima,  and  the  sonnet.1 

6.  Preserve  an  open  but  critical  attitude  toward 
new  forms  and  themes.  During  the  past  years, 
many  of  the  younger  group  of  poets,  discarding  rhyme 
and  the  conventional  regularity  of  line,  meter,  and 
stanza,  have  adopted  and  defended  what  the  French 
call  vers  libre.  These  poets  have,  moreover,  ventured 
to  employ  new  themes  —  themes  that  the  older  poets 
would  stigmatize  as  prosaic.  The  form,  it  must  be 
asserted,  is  not  new;  it  was  used  years  ago  very  lib¬ 
erally  by  Walt  Whitman,  and  in  a  more  limited  way 
by  Matthew  Arnold  and  others.  Taken  up  by  Amy 
Lowell  and  groups  of  gifted  poets  in  England  and 
America,  it  has  now  won  a  considerable  popularity. 
It  has  likewise  met  violent  opposition  —  especially 
from  the  older  school  of  critics. 

The  essentials  of  free  verse,  as  set  forth  by  Miss 
Lowell,  are  six,  namely: 

a.  The  use  of  common  speech,  emphasizing  always  the 
exact  rather  than  the  ornamental  word. 

1  For  full  information  upon  these  technical  points  cf.  Brander 
Matthews’s  A  Study  of  Versification.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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b.  New  rhythms  for  new  moods. 

c.  Absolute  freedom  in  choice  of  theme. 

d.  Presentation  of  images  at  all  times. 

e.  Straightforward  avoidance  of  indefiniteness. 

/.  Concentration. 

Those  who  have  spoken  adversely  of  the  forms  and 
themes  employed  have  at  times  forgotten  that  art 
allows  a  large  degree  of  liberality  and  grows  restive 
under  any  imposed  restraint.  Those  who  have  de¬ 
fended  the  innovation  have  frequently  lost  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  what  is  essentially  poetic  and  what  is 
essentially  prosaic.  The  result  has  been  a  temporary 
loss  of  standards.  We  may  rest  assured,  however,  that 
even  though  the  tumult  of  opposition  continues  long, 
the  sense  of  poetic  values  will  never  be  entirely  lost. 
A  feeling  for  rhythm  abides;  it  is  felt  in  the  cadenced 
lines  of  the  free  versifiers  as  well  as  in  the  rhymed 
lines  of  the  conventional  poets.  The  net  result  of 
the  conflict  should  in  the  end  prove  salutary.  Free 
verse  is  helping  to  enlarge  our  concept  of  the  field  of 
poetic  art. 

7.  The  older  pupils  may  be  taught  something  of  the 
value  of  tone  color.  This  quality  is  variously  known 
as  onomatopoeia ,  tonality,  and  tone  color.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  subtle  accord  and  nice  correspondence  of 
sound  with  sense.  Sometimes  the  effect  is  so  delicately 
diffused  that  it  is  like  the  wafted  odor  of  the  pastoral 
eglantine,  or  the  aroma  arising  from  the  spiced  dainties 
brought  from  silken  Samarcand,  or  the  traditional 
flavor  of  Chian  wine. 
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We  feel  it  in  Tennyson’s  Morte  cT Arthur  in  the  bold 
answer  of  Sir  Bedivere: 

I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag, 

And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 

We  catch  the  melody  of  it  in  Dryden’s  Ode  in 
Honor  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day: 

The  soft  complaining  flute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers 

Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Again,  its  presence  pervades  the  chorus  of  Swin¬ 
burne’s  Atalanta  in  Calydon: 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter’s  traces, 

The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  and  plain 
Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain. 

And  nowhere  is  it  more  subtly  conveyed  than  in 
Tennyson’s  matchless  lyric,  Crossing  the  Bar. 

An  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  those  pas¬ 
sages  which  are  rich  in  tone  color  reveals  the  poten¬ 
tial  art  in  vowel  and  consonantal  arrangement.  The 
softer  sounds  and  the  quieter  moods  are  attained  by  the 
long,  open  vowels  in  combination  with  the  liquid  con¬ 
sonants,  l,  m,  n,  and  r.  Note  the  effect  in  Swinburne’s 
elegy,  Ave  Atque  Vale: 

ShaflJ  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 

Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee? 

Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea. 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel, 

Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  dryads  weave. 

Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve? 
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For  a  contrast  to  this  melodious  effect,  turn  to  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  The 
Battle  of  Brunanburgh,  and  note  that  the  tone  desired 
is  harsh  and  chaotic;  it  is  obtained  by  using  the  short, 
closed  vowels  in  combination  with  the  hard  conso¬ 
nants  : 

Many  a  carcase  they  left  to  be  carrion. 

Many  a  livid  one,  many  a  sallow-skin  — 

Left  for  the  white-tail’d  eagle  to  tear  it,  and 
Left  for  the  horny-nibb’d  raven  to  rend  it,  and 
Gave  to  the  garbaging  war-hawk  to  gorge  it,  and 
That  gray  beast,  the  wolf  of  the  weald. 

We  catch  the  very  spirit  of  bleak  winter  in  Robert 
Burns’s  sympathy  for  the  ourie  cattle  in  the  cheerless 
season : 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 

Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower; 

When  Phoebus  gies  a  short-lived  glower 
Far  south  the  lift, 

Dim  darkening  through  the  flaky  shower, 

Or  whirling  drift. 

8.  Call  attention  to  the  wonderful  power  of  con 
centrated  but  restrained  passion.  The  power  of  poets 
is  greatest  when  the  poet’s  spiritual  emotion  is  most 
intense.  At  certain  rare  moments  genius  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  our  bards  certain  wonderful  moods  or 
ideas,  clothed  in  inevitable  phrasings,  and  the  material 
that  emerges  is  laden  with  a  rapturous  intensity  that 
has  little  close  association  with  the  actual  and  real. 
Instead,  it  escapes  into  a  vaguely  defined  but  very 
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wondrous  spiritualism  —  the  kind  of  thing  that  Poe 
defined  as  the  “elevating  excitement  of  the  soul.” 
It  is  spiritual  exaltation  of  the  highest  order.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  take  such  lines  from  their  context  and 
make  them  convey  the  impression  of  intensity  which 
they  give  in  their  natural  place.  But  some  of  the  lines 
are  so  transcendent  that  their  inherent  power  is  felt 
even  when  they  are  isolated. 

When  Mildred  Tresham,  the  fourteen-year-old 
heroine  of  Browning’s  Blot  in  the  ’Scutcheon,  comes 
to  the  terrible  realization  that  in  her  passionate  love 
for  her  betrothed  she  has  surrendered  her  virtue,  she 
voices  her  anguish  in  these  simple  words: 

I  was  so  young! 

Beside,  I  loved  him,  Thorold  —  and  I  had 
No  mother;  God  forgot  me:  so,  I  fell. 

The  simple,  the  tragic,  the  terrible  —  all  compassed 
and  revealed  in  three  intense  lines. 

Matthew  Arnold  has  called  attention  to  that  viv¬ 
idly  significant  line  in  Wordsworth’s  Michael  that 
suggests  in  so  short  a  space  the  mood  of  the  old  shep¬ 
herd  who,  sorrowing  for  his  absent  son,  goes  out  to  try 
to  finish  the  building  of  the  sheepfold  wall  which 
father  and  son  had  begun  together.  The  desolate 
countryman  surrendered  to  his  mood. 

And  never  lifted  up  a  single  stone. 

After  we  have  read  through  Milton’s  Paradise 
Lost  and  have  followed  Adam  and  Eve  through  their 
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hours  of  happiness,  temptation,  and  sorrow,  we  come 
finally  to  that  tragic  close  which  recounts  their  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  the  Garden  in  a  passage  whose  very  re¬ 
straint  intensifies  its  emotion: 

Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon; 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide: 

They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

When  William  Wordsworth  in  retrospect  looked 
out  of  his  college  window  in  Cambridge  on  the  chapel 
that  contained  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  he 
thought  of  all  that  this  great  man  had  accomplished 
in  the  realm  of  science.  As  he  gazed  in  fancy  upon  that 
chiseled  face,  his  emotion  was  suddenly  linked  with  the 
power  of  immortal  phrasing,  and  he  wrote: 

Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 

The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 

Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone  — 

Such  passages  as  these,  and  scores  of  others  that 
we  might  select,  are  full  of  spiritual  insight  combined 
with  marvelous  skill  in  phrasing.  The  result  of  this 
combination  is  that  ineffable,  indescribable  quality 
which  means  permanent  literary  value.  And  to  bring 
the  young  student  to  an  appreciation  of  these  values, 
to  teach  him  a  reverence  for  them,  to  make  him  deli¬ 
cately  responsive  to  their  message  and  tone  as  well 
as  to  their  reappearance  in  the  old  —  this  is  the  high 
privilege  of  the  teacher  of  literature. 
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9.  In  cultivating  appreciation  in  a  student  few 
measures  are  more  helpful  than  a  deliberate  pause 
upon  phrases  of  special  felicity.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  all  manifestations  of  beauty  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  pupil.  Some  one  has  said  that  it  re¬ 
quired  a  Ruskin  to  teach  the  English  people  a  real 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  cloud  effects.  We  should 
make  it  a  habit  in  class  to  tarry  over  phrases  of  un¬ 
usual  beauty  or  effectiveness.  Such  a  phrase  may  be 
marked  by  wondrous  euphony,  as  in  Poe’s  lines, 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome; 

or  by  a  single  suggestive  epithet,  as  in  Arnold’s  Self- 
Dependence, 

From  the  intense,  clear,  star-sown  vault  of  heaven; 

or  by  the  deft  portrayal  of  a  detail,  as  in  Meredith’s 
picture  of  the  swallow,  in  Love  in  the  Valley , 

Swift  as  the  swallow  along  the  river’s  light, 

Circleting  the  surface  to  meet  his  mirrored  winglets; 

or,  perhaps,  by  a  happy  touch  of  enchantment,  as 
when  Keats,  in  his  Ode  to  a  Nightingale  calls  the  bird’s 
melody, 

the  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Such  passages  as  these  supply  the  student  with  some 
of  the  norms  of  which  Arnold  speaks  in  his  essay  on 
The  Study  of  Poetry.  They  direct  attention  to  the 
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skill  that  master  craftsmanship  can  attain,  whether  by 
the  power  of  genius  or  by  practice.  As  such  passages 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  reading  lesson,  if  the 
teacher  will  call  attention  to  their  effectiveness,  and 
dwell  upon  it,  he  will  be  doing  much  toward  establish¬ 
ing  standards  of  taste  and  judgment.  We  shall  be 
most  careful,  it  goes  without  saying,  not  to  carry  the 
process  so  far  that  the  students  will  be  entangled  “in 
the  cobwebs  of  the  schools.” 

io.  Emphasize  the  poet’s  power  of  making  us  visual¬ 
ize  space.  Coleridge  writes  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 
as  being 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea 
So  lonely  ’twas  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

Milton  gives  us  that  magnificent  conception  of  the 

wandering  moon. 

Riding  near  her  highest  noon 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heavens’  wide  pathless  way. 

And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 

Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

Bayard  Taylor  expressed  this  largeness  of  view  in 
his  apostrophe  to  the  clouds: 

Bathed  in  the  tenderest  purple  of  distance, 

Tinted  and  shadowed  by  pencils  of  air, 

Thy  battlements  hang  o’er  the  slopes  and  the  forests. 

Seats  of  the  gods  in  the  boundless  ether. 

Looming  sublimely  aloft  and  afar. 
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Barry  Cornwall  notes  in  the  sea  this  same  sense  of 
spatial  grandeur: 

the  sea!  the  open  seal 
The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth’s  wide  regions  round; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds;  it  mocks  the  skies; 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

Once  the  reader  is  made  to  sense  the  invigoration 
that  comes  with  this  enlarged  vision,  he  will  begin  to 
have  that  high  reverence  for  creation  which  is  the  nec¬ 
essary  accompaniment  of  appreciation  of  poetry. 

ii.  Consider  carefully  the  individual  approach  to 
each  assigned  poem.  The  teacher  who  does  not  take 
particular  pains  in  the  assignment  of  the  work  and 
carefully  determine  the  best  method  of  attack,  is 
pretty  sure  to  fail  in  his  endeavor  to  arouse  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Many  poems,  such  as  The  Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner,  Highland  Mary,  Kubla  Khan,  and  Herve  Riel, 
were  composed  under  special  circumstances  and  have 
therefore  an  external  interest  that  will  make  to  some 
members  of  the  division  a  stronger  appeal  than  the 
internal  interest.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  to  the 
pupils  —  or  let  them  find  and  read  it  to  themselves  — 
the  simple  account  that  Mrs.  Shelley  gives  of  the  sky¬ 
lark  that  suggested  to  Shelley  his  delicate  lyric:  “It 
was  on  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  while  wandering 
near  the  lanes  whose  myrtle  hedges  were  bowers  of 
fireflies,  that  we  heard  the  carolling  of  the  skylark 
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which  inspired  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems.” 
Or  the  pupils  might  be  referred  to  Tennyson’s  bio¬ 
graphy  (written  by  his  son)  to  learn  the  interesting  fact 
about  the  writing  of  Crossing  the  Bar } 

In  a  stimulating  discussion  of  this  same  theme  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  G.  Paul,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  says: 

In  preparing  to  discuss  Rossetti’s  Blessed  Damozel,  I  have 
given  pupils  Mr.  Hall  Caine’s  well-known  statement  regard¬ 
ing  Rossetti’s  indebtedness  to  Poe’s  Raven  and  have  asked 
for  a  comparison  of  the  two  poems.  Then,  too,  the  teacher 
may  occasionally  suggest  some  source  of  a  lyric  and  ask  for 
a  comparison  between  the  poem  studied  and  this  source;  as, 
for  example,  What  does  II  Penseroso  owe  to  the  song  in 
Fletcher’s  Nice  Valour?  or,  What  was  Vaughan’s  influence 
upon  Wordsworth’s  great  Ode?  or,  How  did  Sidney  expand 
his  beautiful  My  True  Love  Hath  My  Heart,  which  he  en¬ 
larged  to  a  sonnet  and  inserted  in  the  text  of  his  Arcadia; 
and  did  he  thus  improve  it?  Again,  questions  which  send  the 
pupil  to  a  larger  text,  and  thus  tempt  him  to  further  reading, 
are  especially  worth  seeking  and  using.  Thus,  such  lyrics 
as  Where  the  bee  sucks  may  induce  even  the  lazier  members  of 
the  class  to  spend  some  time  with  The  Tempest.  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  asking  pupils  studying  Shakespeare’s  lyrics, 
whether  the  singer  of  Take,  0  take  those  lips  away,  is  a  man 
or  a  woman;  then,  after  allowing  the  discussion  to  wax  warm 
for  a  while,  as  it  invariably  does  to  send  them  to  Measure  for 
Measure  for  the  answer.2 

Where  there  is  nothing  of  this  sort  to  beget  special 
interest,  the  pupils  might  be  asked  to  write  out  one  or 
two  of  the  salient  impressions  that  they  receive  froM 
a  certain  poem;  to  compare  or  contrast  two  poems; 

1  Alfred.  Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir  by  his  Son,  vol.  n,  p.  366. 

2  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English, 
November  15,  1915,  and  The  English  Journal,  October,  1912. 
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to  ascertain  any  resemblances  that  may  exist  between 
some  poem  and  some  novel  or  short  story;  to  write  in 
prose  the  substance  of  a  short  poem  and  question  why 
the  ideas  were  put  into  metrical  form  to  begin  with. 
Any  specific  demand  of  this  kind  will  help  to  stimulate 
intelligent  reading.  I  have  frequently  aroused  the 
more  lethargic  by  some  such  assignment  as  this:  “In 
a  letter  to  one  of  your  intimate  friends  who  has  not 
read  the  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  write  such  a  comment  as 
will  give  him  a  clear  idea  of  the  poem  and  will  make 
him  wish  to  read  it.” 

12  Bring  out  the  central  thought  or  emotion.  While 
the  lyric  is  by  its  very  nature  concerned  vitally  with 
the  portrayal  of  emotion,  we  must  not  ignore  its 
thought  appeal.  The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  is  emo¬ 
tional  in  the  extreme,  and  to  appreciate  its  poetry  we 
must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  feelings 
that  dominated  Shelley  while  he  wrote.  But  the 
lack  of  that  understanding  need  not  deter  us  from 
examining  the  intellectual  idea  on  which  the  poem  is 
based.  To  that  phase  of  the  poem  we  will  now  address 
our  direct  inquiry.  Analysis  shows  us  that  Shelley, 
feeling  the  restrictions  that  chain  his  proud  and  tame¬ 
less  spirit,  appeals  for  help  and  release  to  the  West 
Wind,  who  is  near  enough  like  him  in  passion  and  spirit 
to  comprehend  his  need.  The  poet’s  prayer  is  that 
the  West  Wind  will  be  a  messenger  to  carry  his  poetical 
ideas  to  all  mankind. 

This  main  idea  is  not,  in  itself,  difficult  for  the  pupil, 
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but  for  interpretative  purposes  it  needs  to  be  shorn  of 
some  of  its  more  elaborate  phrasing.  Once  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  we  can  better  understand  the  poet’s  emo¬ 
tion. 

13.  Some  pupils  will  be  interested  in  discovering 
possibilities  for  the  topical  division  of  certain  poems. 
Such  poems  as  Shelley’s  To  a  Skylark,  or  his  Ode  to 
the  West  Wind  are  rather  easily  reduced  to  topical 
form.  The  thought  is  developed  with  mathematical 
precision,  as  analysis  will  readily  show.  I  am  repro¬ 
ducing  the  analysis  that  I  have  used  elsewhere.1 

To  a  Skylark 

Lines  1-  30 :  The  surroundings  and  the  song. 

31-  60:  The  bird  described  by  similes. 

61-  80:  The  reasons  suggested  for  the  bird’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  joyous  singing. 

81-105:  The  happiness  of  the  bird  contrasted  with  the 
unhappiness  of  men. 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind 

Stanzaic  Group  I :  The  effect  of  the  wind  upon  the  leaves. 
Stanzaic  Group  II:  The  effect  of  the  wind  upon  the  clouds. 
Stanzaic  Group  III:  The  effect  of  the  wind  upon  the  waves. 
Stanzaic  Group  IV :  The  poet’s  prayer  that  he  may  be  a 
leaf,  a  cloud,  a  wave. 

Stanzaic  Group  V :  His  preference,  selected  from  the  three, 
is  to  be  like  the  leaves  and  perform  a 
similar  mission. 

It  is  easily  apparent  that  most  poems  do  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  this  topical  form.  To  attempt 
to  place  them  in  a  Procrustean  bed  is  folly.  The  dis- 
1  Selected,  Lyrics,  R.L.S.  no.  218,  pp.  124,  127. 
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covery  of  the  division  that  was  in  the  poet’s  own  mind 
is  merely  a  part  of  the  process  of  interpretation. 

14.  Take  pains  in  clearing  up  difficulties  in  the  phras¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  the  inverted  order.  We  must  never 
forget  that,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  novice  poetical 
phrasing  often  seems  unreal.  The  exigencies  of  poetry 
frequently  demand  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm 
or  the  meter  or  the  rhyme,  the  natural  prose  order 
be  violently  changed.  Note  Gray’s  familiar  lines, 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

It  is  perhaps  an  open  question  whether  air  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  the  object  of  “holds.”  Does  the  air  hold  the 
stillness;  or  does  the  stillness  hold  the  air?  Simply  be¬ 
cause  air  comes  first  in  the  sentence,  the  young  student 
is  almost  sure  to  consider  that  it  is  the  subject.  Perhaps 
it  is;  perhaps  not.  Which  interpretation,  you  may  ask 
each  student,  makes  the  stronger  appeal  to  you  per¬ 
sonally?  A  more  difficult  passage  for  the  pupil  occurs 
in  Keats’s  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  where  the  poet  is 
describing  the  wondrously  happy  love  of  the  pictured 
youth  and  maiden: 

More  happy  love!  more  happy,  happy  love! . . . 

For  ever  panting  and  forever  young; 

All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloyed, 

A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

The  natural  tendency  of  young  readers  is  to  take  this 
passage  in  its  natural  order  and  try  to  make  breathing 
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modify  love.  Some  pupil  of  quicker  insight,  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  ways  of  poets,  will  see,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Keats  is  describing  a  particularly  high  type 
of  love  —  a  love  far  above  all  breathing  human  passion. 

Difficulties  like  these  are  constantly  arising,  and 
too  often  the  teacher  is  prone  to  think  that  because  the 
meaning  is  so  obvious  to  him  it  must  surely  be  obvious 
to  the  pupils.  But  these  pupils,  we  must  remember, 
have  had  a  comparatively  brief  experience  in  reading 
poetry  and  have  not  attained  to  the  expert’s  powers. 
There  are  mysteries  Uranian  as  well  as  mysteries 
Eleusinian. 

I  remember  distinctly  my  first  experience  with  the 
opening  lines  of  Lowell’s  Cathedral: 

Far  through  the  memory  shines  a  happy  day. 

Cloudless  of  care,  down-shod  to  every  sense, 

And  simply  perfect  from  its  own  resource. 

The  phrase  down-shod  proved  recalcitrant;  it  meant 
nothing.  I  re-read  the  passage,  and  still  the  meaning 
was  obscure.  A  fellow  instructor  in  English  happen¬ 
ing  to  drop  in,  I  eagerly  sought  his  aid.  After  some 
moments  of  intense  study  he  admitted  that  the  phrase 
completely  baffled  him,  and  we  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  task  of  interpretation.  When  he  had  gone,  how¬ 
ever,  I  centered  my  closest  attention  upon  the  defying 
phrase  —  down-shod  to  every  sense.  Suddenly  the 
meaning  flashed  upon  me  —  shod  with  feathery  down, 
hence,  soft  and  yielding  —  responsive.  The  experience 
enforced  this  truth :  that  the  meaning  in  a  given  passage 
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is  usually  clear  if  we  will  concentrate  on  the  task  of 
interpretation  long  enough  and  patiently  enough. 
This  is  a  lesson  that  we  should  continually  bring  home 
to  our  pupils. 

15.  One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  interpretation 
is  oral  reading.  It  is  of  constant  general  value  in  the 
English  course,  but  it  is  of  particular  value  in  the  study 
of  dramatic,  narrative,  and  lyrical  poetry.  The  prac¬ 
tice  harks  back  to  the  primitive  age  when  languages 
and  ballads  were  in  the  making  and  when  crude 
rhythmic  verse  was  uttered  in  a  sort  of  recitative. 
Even  though  we  have  grown  more  conscious  of  art, 
now,  and  more  academic  in  our  practice,  we  still  retain 
our  natural  instinct  for  chanting,  and  even  while  we 
emphasize  the  intellectual,  we  still  permit  a  certain  sug¬ 
gestion  of  measured  monotony  that  allows  the  recur¬ 
ring  anticipations  of  stress  to  be  gratified.  Just  as  our 
best  actors  are  careful,  in  reading  Shakespeare’s  lines, 
to  preserve  the  rhythm  of  the  blank  verse,  so  should  we 
encourage  our  pupils  to  preserve  the  rhythm  of  poems. 
To  fall  into  sing-song,  however,  is  worse  than  to  ignore 
the  measure  entirely.  The  teacher  by  his  own  inter¬ 
pretative  reading  should  be  able  to  show  his  pupils 
the  happy  medium  between  crude  chant  and  prosaic 
utterance.  Poetry  lies  somewhere  between  pure  music 
and  pure  logic;  it  is  thought  surcharged  with  emotion 
and  set  to  melodious  phrase.  Neither  the  thought  nor 
the  emotion  should  be  lost  in  the  oral  interpretation. 

Before  this  oral  interpretation  can  be  satisfactory  two 
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things  are  necessary:  first,  the  mechanical  processes 
of  reading  (such  as  word  sense,  articulation,  enuncia¬ 
tion,  inflection,  and  emphasis)  should  be  mastered; 
second,  the  reader  should  thoroughly  know  the  thought 
of  the  poem  and  thoroughly  feel  the  poet’s  emotion. 
Through  this  intimate  sympathy  with  the  message,  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  give  it  proper  oral  presenta¬ 
tion. 

As  teachers  of  English  literature  we  must  remember 
that  our  office  in  instruction  is  not  arbitrarily  to  im¬ 
pose  our  interpretation,  or  to  assert  didactically  just 
where  a  strong  or  a  weak  stress  should  fall,  just  where 
the  rising  or  the  falling  inflections  should  occur,  or 
where  —  if  the  pupil  is  declaiming  —  the  gestures  should 
be  made.  But  we  are  to  help  clarify  the  thought,  to 
remove  any  obstruction  that  deflects  the  emotional 
stimulus,  and  then  to  urge  our  pupils  to  make  their 
oral  reading  genuinely  interpretative.  Practice  and 
drill  will  correct  defects  and  develop  a  nicer  skill. 
The  foundation  of  this  skill  is  clearness  of  intellect 
and  keenness  of  sympathy. 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 

With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ. 

16.  Make  frequent  memory  assignments.  During 
the  years  when  our  pupils  memorize  easily  we  should 
encourage  them  to  store  their  minds  with  many  of  the 
choice  passages  from  our  literature  —  prose  as  well 
as  poetry.  Where  these  selections  are  wisely  made,  the 
student,  by  thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with  them, 
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can  do  much  to  cultivate  his  literary  sense.  As  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  suggests,  these  memorized  selections  may 
be  happily  used  in  measuring  the  worth  of  other 
writings.  They  will  disclose  to  the  student  what 
potential  force  and  beauty  are  inherent  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  and  how  those  qualities  can  be  revealed  by 
writers  who  marshal  into  proper  formations  the  words 
and  phrases  that  express  the  strongest  and  best  concep¬ 
tions.  His  keen  appreciation  of  this  skill  will  move 
him  to  emulate  it  as  far  as  possible.  Moreover,  with 
these  special  passages  in  his  mind,  his  thought  and 
spirit  are  likely  to  attain  a  larger  growth.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  routine  that  leads  toward  higher  attainment 
becomes  easier  when  set  to  Browning’s  glorious  beat  — 
“A  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp.” 

17.  Another  valuable  practice  for  a  teacher  of 
English  is  the  illumination  of  the  abstract  by  concrete 
illustrations.  Take,  for  example,  that  well-known 
couplet  from  Locksley  Hall: 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass’d  in  music  out  of 
sight. 

In  elaborating  the  meaning  of  these  lines,  which  show 
the  power  of  love  to  efface  self,  the  teacher  should 
draw  upon  the  great  realm  of  life  and  story,  and  tell  — 
or  have  his  students  tell  —  of  some  great  sacrifice 
made  by  a  mother  for  a  son,  by  a  wife  for  a  husband, 
or  by  a  girl  for  her  lover.  Let  the  narrator  hold  up 
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for  consideration  the  splendid,  immolating  spirit  of 
Sydney  Carton  —  that  greatest  of  all  characters  in  the 
greatest  of  Dickens’s  novels.  Carton’s  love  for  Lucie 
Manette  was  so  supreme  that,  knowing  his  own  un¬ 
fitness,  he  would  not  even  offer  himself  in  marriage. 
Instead,  he  dwelt  on  in  pitiable  isolation  of  spirit, 
faithful  always  to  his  early  promise  that  he  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  keep  her,  or  those  dear  to  her, 
safe  from  evil  or  peril.  And  when,  in  that  strange  and 
intense  situation  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  he 
saw  that  the  opportunity  for  keeping  that  pledge  had 
come,  he  willingly  laid  down  his  life  to  save  Charles 
Darnay  for  Lucie  and  Lucie’s  children.  With  this 
concrete  illustration  fresh  in  mind,  we  shall  revert  with 
renewed  interest  to  Tennyson’s  lovely  abstraction  and 
find  the  meaning  clarified  and  intensified  for  us  beyond 
measure.  Try  it  now  in  your  own  instance  as  you  re¬ 
read  the  couplet, 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with 
might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass’d  in  music  out  of 
sight. 

The  student  should  be  trained  to  look  through  the 
abstract  and  perceive  the  concrete.  At  the  very  least 
ne  should  be  able  to  realize  that  a  given  passage  or  line 
has  failed  to  yield  him  its  message.  And  having  real¬ 
ized  it,  he  should  not  rest  content  with  a  hazy  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  should  persist  until  the  meaning  clears. 
18.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  pleasure  out  of 
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poetry  and  rouse  interest  in  it  is  to  develop  the  pupils’ 
power  of  sensualization.  Our  study  of  oral  reading  has 
impressed  us  with  the  idea  that  true  reading  involves 
the  re-creation  in  the  reader’s  mind  and  heart  of  the 
principal  concepts  and  emotions  that  dictated  the  writ¬ 
ing.  The  mere  mechanical  pronunciation  of  words  as 
an  end  in  itself  the  true  reader  will  reject;  he  will  learn 
instinctively  to  demand  the  resensualizing  of  concepts 
and  the  revitalizing  of  emotions.  At  the  same  time 
he  will  become  convinced  that  literature  cannot  be 
effectively  studied  on  a  soporific  couch  or  in  an  easeful 
Morris  chair.  Most  of  us  can  best  attack  the  study  of 
literature  from  a  straight-backed  stool.  But  what 
specific  pedagogical  effort  will  establish  the  conviction 
that  words  must  be  vitalized,  that  sentences  and  para¬ 
graphs  must  be  transfused  with  the  glory  and  the 
strength  of  imagination? 

As  a  mere  device  try  this :  Read  to  your  pupils  —  or 
have  the  pupils  read  to  themselves  —  a  stanza  of 
poetry  or  a  paragraph  of  prose;  then  immediately  de¬ 
mand  that  books  be  closed.  Open  a  fusillade  of  ques¬ 
tions:  What  pictures,  class,  are  in  your  mind?  Which 
of  your  senses  have  been  appealed  to?  Sight?  Sound? 
Feeling?  Odor?  Taste?  Is  there  any  sensation  of 
movement?  Is  this  upward?  Downward?  Straight 
forward?  Crooked?  Zigzag?  Winding?  Were  there 
any  words  in  the  passage  which  fail  to  yield  a  definite 
meaning?  If  so,  why?  What  is  the  strongest  appeal 
that  is  made  to  your  imagination? 
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Let  us  use  a  selection  from  the  Passing  of  xirthur 
and  see  what  kinds  of  questions  and  comments  will 
help  to  create  concepts,  vivify  language,  and  arouse 
emotions : 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 

Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern. 

Beneath  them;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  —  by  these 
Three  queens  with  crowns  of  gold  —  and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver’d  to  the  tingling  stars. 

And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 

All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes. 

Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmur’d  Arthur,  “Place  me  in  the  barge,” 

So  to  the  barge  they  came.  There  those  three  queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 

But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap. 

And  loosed  the  shatter’d  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands, 

And  call’d  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud. 

And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  a  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood;  for  all  his  face  was  white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  wither’d  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east: 

And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops 
Of  onset;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls  — 

That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 

High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  parch’d  with  dust. 

Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 

Mixt  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips  • 

So  like  a  shatter’d  column  lay  the  King; 

Not  like  that  Arthur  who,  with  lance  in  rest, 
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From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament. 

Shot  thro’  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings.1 

As  soon  as  the  passage  is  read,  let  all  books  be 
closed.  Some  pupil  may  first  be  called  upon  to  describe 
the  picture  which  was  in  Tennyson’s  mind.  The  class 
will  supply  details  that  he  omits.  Or  perhaps  the 
teacher  will  prefer  to  test  the  pupils  by  asking  questions 
that  will  at  once  bring  out  certain  details,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  following  —  many  of  them  extremely 
simple : 

What  color  is  the  barge?  Where  are  Arthur  and 
Bedivere  when  the  barge  comes  up?  What  is  your 
idea  of  these  “ black-stoled,  black-hooded”  figures? 
Of  what  gender  are  they?  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  phrase  “  like  a  dream  ”  ?  What  is  the  antecedent 
of  them  in  the  phrase,  “  and  from  them  rose  a  cry  ”  ? 
Can  your  imagination  re-create  this  sound?  Concen¬ 
trate  your  mind  on  the  phrase,  “  shiver’d  to  the  tingling 
stars.”  Read  the  next  lines  carefully  and  see  if  your 
idea  of  the  cry  is  changed.  How  do  you  imagine 
Arthur  is  taken  to  the  barge?  Why  did  the  queens 
weep?  How  do  you  suppose  the  casque  was  un¬ 
loosed?  What  senses  are  appealed  to  in  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “and  chafed  his  hands”?  Why  is  the  epithet 
“dark”  used  to  describe  the  blood?  Why  not 
“  bright  ”  ?  What  simile  helps  to  intensify  our  concep- 

1  Tennyson  »  Poetical  Works,  Cambridge  Edition,  p.  448,  lines 
S61-93. 
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tion  of  the  whiteness  of  Arthur’s  face?  “And  all  his 
greaves  and  cuisses  dash’d  with  drops  of  onset”  — 
explain  each  detail  in  the  sentence  after  imagining  the 
whole.  How  did  the  “  light  and  lustrous  curls  ”  make 
his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun  high  from  the  dais- 
throne?  Get  the  full  significance  of  the  words  “  clotted 
into  points.”  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  “  lance  in  rest  ”?  Study  the  contrast  between  the 
appearance  of  Arthur  as  he  lies  upon  the  barge  and 
the  way  he  had  looked  in  the  tournaments.  Now  re¬ 
read  the  passage.  Doesn’t  it  seem  more  definite,  more 
vivid,  more  pulsating  than  it  did  at  the  first  reading? 
Do  not  the  details  stand  out  more  distinctly?  Don’t 
you  see  the  figures  as  definite  personalities?  Don’t 
you  hear  the  sounds  that  rang  in  Tennyson’s  ears  when 
he  wrote  the  passage? 

From  these  questions  you  will  readily  perceive  that 
the  design  is  to  project  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
picture  that  was  in  the  poet’s  mind.  Their  use  in  this 
way  emphasizes  the  value  of  re-creating  for  the  student 
the  concrete  or  sensory  image  —  bringing  forward  for 
his  conscious  consideration  those  concepts  which  will 
appeal  to  his  senses. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  the  concrete  image  is 
the  basis  of  all  sensory  imagery,  for  sensory  imagery 
means  simply  and  solely  the  concrete  impressions  that 
strike  the  senses  —  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and 
taste.  When  we  remember  that  originally  all  lan¬ 
guage  was  pictorial,  and  reflect  that  the  modern  civil- 
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ized  child  cares  little  for  the  unillustrated  book,  while 
even  older  people  like  the  stereopticon  along  with 
the  lecture,  we  begin  to  see  what  an  important  part 
these  concrete,  visual  images  play  in  the  life  of  the 
race. 

When  we  apply  our  study  of  sensory  imagery  to  the 
interpretation  of  literature,  we  realize  that  we  are  not 
getting  the  exact  picture  that  was  in  the  author’s  mind 
unless  we  know  the  exact  details  —  real  or  imaginary 

—  that  were  in  his  mind.  Now  for  the  purposes  of 
sympathetic  reading  it  is  of  course  not  necessary  to 
reproduce  the  exact  image  that  the  author  conceived; 
the  essential  thing  is  that  the  reader  study  the  passage 
with  the  idea  of  securing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
writer’s  point  of  view.  Then  by  the  proper  arrange¬ 
ment  and  massing  of  details,  the  alert,  sensitive  reader 

—  provided  his  experience  be  sufficient  —  can  make 
an  adequate  image  for  himself  and  come  into  proper 
sympathy  with  the  author. 

But  in  all  our  teaching  we  are  prone  to  forget  that 
our  pupils’  experience  is  greatly  limited.  The  trouble 
with  them  —  and  with  ourselves,  too  —  is  that  we  have 
not  seen  enough.  Or  if  we  have  seen  enough,  we  have 
not  observed  closely  enough.  Years  ago  in  my  work 
with  a  class  of  seniors  in  the  high  school  we  came  to 
this  passage  in  Milton’s  V Allegro: 

And  he,  by  friar’s  lantern  led. 

Tells  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
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When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn 
His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn 
That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

When  the  class  was  questioned  concerning  the  line, 
“His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  corn,”  it  devel¬ 
oped  that  only  four  in  a  class  of  twenty-six  had  any 
definite  idea  of  the  picture  that  must  have  been  in  the 
poet’s  mind;  most  of  the  class  had  never  seen  a  flail 
or  a  threshing  floor.  I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  sur¬ 
prising  incident ;  I  mention  it  because  it  is  worth  while 
to  remember  constantly  that  the  experience  of  the  city 
child  is  widely  different  from  the  experience  of  the 
country  child,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  present  gen¬ 
eration  varies  decidedly  from  that  of  our  grandfathers. 

The  solution  here,  I  believe,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
realm  of  practical  ethics  —  instillment  in  the  individual 
mind  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  wise  unselfishness, 
a  partial  effacement  of  the  individual  egoism,  a  kind 
of  Catholicism.  Applying  the  dictum  to  ourselves  as 
readers,  we  may  realize  how  extremely  narrow  has  been 
our  own  experience.  We  may  not,  any  of  us,  have  seen 
the  magnolia’s  bloom  or  heard  the  sough  of  a  whole 
forest  of  whispering  pines;  we  may  never  have  been 
on  the  equator  and  seen  darkness  come  at  a  single 
stride  when  the  sun’s  rim  dips.  But  when,  in  reading, 
we  come  across  imagery  entirely  strange  to  our  expe¬ 
riences,  if  we  will  project  ourselves  in  the  direction  of 
the  poet’s  thought,  and  try  to  adjust  our  vision  to  his, 
we  can,  without  sharing  his  exact  experience,  enter 
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sympathetically  into  his  representation  of  it.  If  this 
were  not  a  possibility  Byron  never  could  have  popular¬ 
ized  for  an  English  public  those  opening  lines  of  The 
Bride  of  Abydos,  so  rich  in  Oriental  imagery: 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime, 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress’d  with  perfume. 
Wax  faint  o’er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute; 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky. 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 

And  the  purple  of  Ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 

Now  the  details  here  enumerated  may  not  be  a  part 
of  the  reader’s  experience,  but  if  he  has  a  certain  broad¬ 
mindedness  of  the  imagination  and  also  a  willingness  to 
project  his  mind  to  another  viewpoint,  the  passage 
will  be  more  vital  to  him.  This  vitality,  let  me  insist, 
will  come  only  through  the  reader’s  ability  to  reproduce 
the  author’s  sensory  images.  Because  the  visual  and 
the  auditory  images  are  so  common  in  literature,  and 
because  they  are  so  graphically  present  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  previously  quoted  from  The  Passing  of  Arthur 
and  The  Bride  of  Abydos,  we  need  not  pause  to  eluci¬ 
date  them  further.  We  shall  give,  however,  a  single 
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illustration  of  appeals  in  literature  to  what  might 
be  called  the  lesser  senses  —  feeling,  taste,  and  smell. 

Among  the  images  rich  in  touch  impressions,  I  know 
of  none  that  makes  a  more  delicately  sensuous  appeal 
than  that  presented  in  Rossetti’s  The  Blessed  Damozel. 
You  will  recall  the  picture  of  the  ethereal  maiden  lean¬ 
ing  out  “from  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven.”  To  this 
visual  image  the  poet  adds  details  beautifully  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  feeling.  Is  it  possible 
for  any  one  to  read  this  stanza  without  re-creating  the 
sensation  of  flesh  and  warmth? 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stooped 
Out  of  her  circling  charm; 

Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 
The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm, 

And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 
Upon  her  bended  arm. 

Taste  and  odor  have  not  been  so  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  poets  in  their  creation  of  sensory  images, 
but  William  Harney  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  former 
when  in  his  Adonais  he  wrote: 

All  the  heart  was  full  of  feeling;  love  had  ripened  into  speech 

Like  the  Sap  that  turns  to  nectar,  in  the  velvet  of  the  peach. 

And  there  are  few  more  delicate  references  to  odor  than 
Shelley’s  sensitive  simile  that  likens  the  emanation  of 
song  from  the  skylark  to  the  emanation  of  odor  from 
a  rose: 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves. 
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By  warm  winds  deflowered. 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy-winged  thieves. 

These  examples  help  to  show  us  how  far  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  primitive  and  the  juvenile  existence 
that  found  its  pleasure  in  the  merely  mechanical.  As 
we  —  and  our  students  —  have  grown  more  mature, 
poetry  has  acquired  a  new  charm  for  us.  The  vague, 
mystical  longings  in  our  own  nature  are  in  part  re¬ 
solved,  in  part  simply  phrased  by  the  poets.  It  is 
now  gratifying  to  feel  that  we  as  individuals  are, 
by  virtue  of  our  developed  thought  and  emotion, 
privileged  to  share  in  the  communal  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion  of  men  whom  we  instinctively  recognize  as  at 
once  superior  and  sympathetic.  Our  laughter  has  been 
their  laughter,  our  tears  have  been  their  tears,  our  long¬ 
ings  their  longings,  our  enigmas  their  enigmas,  our 
subjection  and  shame  and  solace  their  subjection  and 
shame  and  solace.  And  out  of  their  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pression  of  all  these  things  have  arisen  our  love  and 
confidence  and  hope.  We  find  that  we  can  be  taught 
new  truths;  that  out  of  the  perplexing  hardships  of  the 
present  may  flow  a  more  easeful  and  less  mystifying 
future.  Life  will  still  be  complex  and  chaotic  —  to 
the  thoughtful  it  must  always  be  so  —  but  a  portion 
at  least  of  its  less  subtle  spiritual  nebula  is  resolved  for 
us  and  we  have  learned  a  lesson  of  great  value.  It 
would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  estimate  how  much 
comfort  Longfellow  brought  to  the  world  by  his 
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Psalm  of  Life,  but  more  than  one  tortured  soul  has 
testified  to  its  staying  power  and  solace.  And  Francis 
Thompson  has  acknowledged  that  he  was  saved  from 
suicide  by  Chatterton. 

What  Wordsworth  said  of  nature  many  can  with 
equal  truth  say  of  poetry  —  probably  with  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  either  case,  but  with  sincerity  nevertheless: 

’Tis  her  privilege. 

Through  all  the  years  of  this  our  life,  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy;  for  she  can  so  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  us,  so  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tongues. 

Rash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men, 

Nor  greetings  where  no  kindness  is,  nor  all 
The  dreary  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

Shall  e’er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessing^, ,  1 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Classifying  the  various  appeals  of  poetry  as  intellectual, 
aesthetic,  imaginative,  emotional,  sensory,  and  philosophical, 
with  poems  of  which  appeal  would  you  begin  the  study  of 
poetry  in  the  ninth  grade?  In  what  order  would  you  introduce 
poems  of  other  appeals?  Defend  your  choice. 

2.  Assuming  that  it  is  wise  to  postpone  the  concentrated  study 
of  poetry  in  the  ninth  grade  until  rather  late  in  the  year,  and 
that  the  teacher’s  plans  should  consistently  prevision  that 
time,  suggest  methods  of  anticipating  the  study  of  an  an¬ 
thology  such  as  Richards’s  High  Tide  or  Spaulding’s  Open 
Gates  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  For  example:  in  order 
to  increase  appreciation  of  rhythm,  the  teacher  might  read 
The  Fern  Song  by  John  Bannister  Tabb.  The  members  of  the 
class  readily  see  that  the  rhythm  and  combination  of  letters 
suggest  the  sound  of  rain  dancing  on  the  ferns.  Then  the 
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teacher  asks,  “What  kind  of  dance  is  it?”  The  pupils  in  much 
surprise  come  to  the  realization  that  the  poem  is  written  in 
waltz  tempo.  Designate  poems  to  be  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher  and  the  purpose  therefor;  poems  to  be  memorized,  and 
technical  terms  with  which  the  pupils  should  become  familiar. 
What  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  such  previsioning? 

8.  Pupils  usually  like  On  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket  better 
if  they  are  told  the  incident  of  the  contest  between  Keats  and 
Leigh  Hunt  to  determine  which  could  write  the  better  sonnet 
on  such  a  commonplace  subject.  It  will  increase  the  interest 
if  Hunt’s  poem  To  the  Grasshopper  and  the  Cricket  is  read  for 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  both.  Likewise  they  enjoy  Lewis 
Carroll’s  You  are  Old,  Father  William,  more  if  they  are  told 
that  it  is  a  parody  of  Robert  Southey’s  The  Old  Man's  Comforts. 
Suggest  other  poems  that  may  be  used  in  comparison  with  or 
in  contrast  to  those  studied. 

The  following  directions  for  teaching  lyric  poetry  are  given  in 
the  English  Board  of  Education  report.  Some  Suggestions  for 
the  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  in  England,  p.  11 11 

“First,  the  uninterrupted  reading  of  the  poem  by  the  pupils. 
The  reading  should  be  audible,  quiet,  and  effective  in  the  sense 
that  the  hearers  could  readily  follow  the  general  meaning. 
If  necessary,  after  the  first  reading,  such  points  as  the  pace,  the 
voice-pauses,  the  correctness  of  the  emphasis,  the  beat  of  the 
verse  might  be  briefly  discussed. 

“Secondly,  after  the  class  under  the  teacher’s  guidance  have 
grasped  the  general  sense  comes  detailed  consideration  either 
of  the  whole  poem  or  of  selected  passages. 

“  (a)  In  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  poem  and  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  class  make  it  desirable,  a  passage  should  be 
carefully  prepared  by  the  class  with  reference  to  words 
and  phrases,  figures  of  speech,  sentence  construction, 
scansion  and  structure. 

"(b)  The  class  need  to  be  carefully  questioned  as  to  the 
sequence  of  the  thought. 

“(c)  Noteworthy  lines  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

\ _ “Thirdly,  there  might  be  a  final  and  uninterrupted  reading.” 

Compare  this  outline  of  an  English  lesson  with  that  of  a 
French  lesson  (as  described  in  the  chapter,  “Basic  Aims  and 
Values”).  What  methods  in  the  French  and  English  lessons 
might  we  do  well  to  imitate? 

5.  Goethe’s  The  Erl-King  may  seem  of  trifling  interest  to  a  class 

*  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  ot  the  English  Board  of  Education. 
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unless  illustrative  material  is  used.  If  they  hear  the  song, 
as  sung  by  Mme.  Schumann-Heink  (on  a  Victrola  record), 
and  see  the  picture  of  Franz  Schubert  composing  the  music  (as 
shown  frequently  in  advertisements  of  Steinway  pianos)  their 
appreciation  of  the  poem  is  greatly  enhanced,  and  they  respond 
to  its  emotional  appeal. 

0.  It  is  important  that  many  poems  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  books  studied  in  the  literature  courses,  if  they  are  to 
be  appreciated.  For  example,  the  following  poems  might  be 
read  in  connection  with  The  Odyssey:  Keats’s  On  First  Looking 
Into  Chapman  s  Homer,  Lang’s  The  Odyssey,  Tennyson’s 
Ulysses,  Browning’s  Development,  Dobson’s  Prayer  of  the  Swine 
to  Circe,  and  George  Sterling’s  Three  That  Knew  Helen.  While 
reading  Ivanhoe  the  old  ballads,  such  as  How  Robin  Hood 
Rescued  the  Widow’s  Sons,  and  King  John  and  the  Abbot  of 
Canterbury  are  of  interest.  Suggest  specific  poems  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  any  book  of  prose  fiction  frequently  studied 
in  high  school.  If  Westward  Hoi  is  studied,  read  Tennyson’s 
The  Revenge. 

7.  Outline  a  method  of  approach  to  the  study  of  poetry  in  an 
eleventh-grade  class  of  boys  who  have  strongly  intrenched 
prejudices  against  all  poetry.  (See  “  Teaching  Poetry  in  High 
School,”  by  Clara  Horine,  The  English  Journal,  January,  1926.) 

8.  To  test  appreciation  of  rhythm  have  pupils  divide  into  verses 
passages  of  poetry  written  on  the  bl  aboard  in  prose  form. 

9.  Some  devices  for  correlating  music  ana  ^oetry  in  the  school  are 
suggested  in  “The  Twin  Arts,”  an  article  in  The  English  Jour¬ 
nal  (November,  1924),  by  Max  Herzberg,  who  believes  that  if 
people  regarded  poetry  as  music,  and  listened  to  it  instead  of 
merely  reading  it,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  seeming  an 
audience  for  the  poets.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  following: 

“Reading  Walt  Whitman  on  the  sea,  one  may  contrast  Mac- 
Dowell’s  From  the  Depths,  directly  inspired  by  that  poet,  with 
number  19  of  Mendelssohn’s  Songs  Without  Words,  called  On 
the  Seashore,  and  note  the  difference  in  mood  and  treatment. 
Classes  studying  Hiawatha  will  enjoy  the  musical  settings  of 
this  poem,  or  Dvorak’s  New  World  Symphony,  or  the  romanti¬ 
cized  Indian  songs  arranged  in  the  accepted  harmonies.  The 
reading  of  Washington  Irving’s  Legend  of  the  Rose  of  the  Al¬ 
hambra  may  be  illustrated  by  the  composition  a  modern  com¬ 
poser  has  based  upon  it  —  Moszkowski’s  Caprice  Espagnole. 
Byron’s  Childe  Harold  may  be  accompanied  by  Bendal’s  At  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  Dickens’s  Christmas  stories  by  renderings  of 
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Christmas  carols,  Scott’s  Ivanhoe  by  songs  from  De  Koven’s 
Robin  Hood.  Sullivan’s  music  to  The  Lost  Chord  is  a  fine  study 
in  synonymous  meter,  emotional  appeal,  and  thought.” 

10.  The  possibilities  of  teaching  appreciation  of  poetry  by  having 
pupils  attempt  to  write  verse  are  shown  by  Irma  Eareckson 
in  “A  Painless  Introduction  to  Lyric  Poetry,”  The  English 
Journal,  September,  1925;  and  by  J.  Grace  Walker  in  “En¬ 
couraging  Children  to  Write  Poetry,”  The  English  Leaflet, 
no.  179. 

11.  The  advice  that  the  approach  to  poetry  should  be  made 
through  the  poems  published  in  current  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals,  in  order  to  remove  it  “from  the  dusty  realms  of  the  past 
into  the  fresh  light  of  the  present  day,  ”  is  given  by  Donald 
F.  Bond  in  “A  Method  of  Teaching  Contemporary  Poetry,” 
The  English  Journal,  December,  1923.  He  recommends  es¬ 
pecially  one  device,  the  making  of  an  anthology  of  poems  of 
all  ages  on  a  particular  subject.  In  doing  this,  “students  find 
that  many  ‘classic’  poems  are  indelibly  fixed  in  their  minds 
simply  by  the  comparison  which  has  been  made  with  similar 
poems  of  recent  date.  As  they  constantly  put  them  side  by 
side,  the  new  with  the  old,  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  in¬ 
different,  there  must  inevitably  come  a  realization  of  the 
eternity  of  themes,  of  the  kinship  of  the  present  with  the  past, 
and  above  all  of  the  fact  that  literature  did  not  end  in  1832  or 
1892  or  1900,  but  that  it  is  being  produced  to-day  just  as  al¬ 
ways  in  the  past.  Perhaps  there  may  even  come  the  challenge 
to  pick  out  the  abiding  literature  of  the  present,  to  acquire  a 
touchstone  of  genuine  poetic  taste.” 

12.  The  following  topics  suggest  various  lines  of  investigation 
that  students  may  be  interested  in  following: 

A  Study  of  Hindrances  in  Appreciation 

The  Intellectual  Appeal  in  Literature,  Concretely  Illustrated 
The  Imaginative  Appeal  in  Literature,  Concretely  Illustrated 
The  ^Esthetic  Appeal  in  Literature,  Concretely  Illustrated 
The  Emotional  Appeal  in  Literature,  Concretely  Illustrated 
The  Philosophical  Appeal  in  Literature,  Concretely  Illustrated 
A  Study  of  Sensory  Images 

How  to  Make  Pupils  Respond  to  Specific  Appeals 
A  Psychological  Analysis  of  Appreciation 
A  Study  of  the  Sense  of  Humor 
Literature  and  Social  Values 
Developing  Appreciation  through  Composition 
Editing  a  Specific  Selection 
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Supplementary  Aids  to  Appreciation 

Music  as  an  Aid  to  Literary  Appreciation 

Painting  as  an  Aid  to  Literary  Appreciation 

Architecture  as  an  Aid  to  Literary  Appreciation 

Sculpture  as  an  Aid  to  Literary  Appreciation 

The  Relationship  of  Form  and  Content,  Concretely  Illustrated 

A  Study  of  the  Connotative  Value  of  Words 

Free  Verse 

Defending  the  Literary  Revolt 

What  We  May  Learn  from  the  Study  of  Poe’s  “Philosophy  of 
Composition”  and  Kindred  Analyses 
An  Original  Piece  of  Writing  with  a  Detailed  Comment  on  Its 
Genesis  and  Development 
Directing  a  Literary  Idea  into  a  Specific  Matrix 
Arousing  Students  to  be  Curious  About  Words  and  Allusions 
Developing  a  Pupil’s  Skill  in  Mastering  the  Central  Idea  of 
Literature 

Precis-Writing  as  an  Aid  to  Appreciation 
Rasselas  (or  any  other  classic)  in  a  Changing  Age 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  TEACHING  OF  PROSE  FICTION 

We  have  passed  into  that  period  of  change  when  the 
reading  of  fiction  is  no  longer  questioned,  but  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  encouraged  and  accepted  as  one  of 
the  valuable  contributing  agencies  to  culture.  This 
changed  attitude  has  brought  to  the  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  a  new  obligation;  those  novels  which  we  admit  into 
our  high-school  course  must  be  taught  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  our  students  will  be  influenced  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  discriminate  against  the  tawdry,  the 
sentimental,  the  flaccid,  and  the  pernicious. 

One  of  the  first  things  for  us  to  realize  is  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  creating  in  our  pupils  an  intelligent  reverence 
for  the  works  that  have  become  classic.  We  may  say 
of  novels  what  Longfellow,  in  Hyperion ,  once  said  of 
men: 

Time  has  a  Doomsday-Book  upon  whose  pages  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  recording  illustrious  names.  But  as  often  as  a  new 
name  is  written  there  an  old  one  disappears.  Only  a  few 
stand  in  illuminated  characters  never  to  be  effaced.  These 
are  the  high  Nobility  of  Nature,  Lords  of  the  Public  Domain 
of  Thought.  Posterity  shall  never  question  their  titles. 
But  those  whose  fame  lives  in  the  indiscreet  opinion  of  un¬ 
wise  men  must  soon  be  as  well  forgotten  as  if  they  had  never 
been. 

Certainly  a  f^w  of  the  novels  commonly  read  in  the 
high  schools  hold  a  title  to  fame  that  posterity  will 
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never  question.  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities ,  Silas  Marner, 
Henry  Esmond,  and  Ivanhoe  —  each  of  these  books 
belongs  to  that  number,  each  has  its  general  and  its 
particular  reasons  for  being  rated  as  a  classic.  The 
problem  of  the  English  teacher  is  to  present  these 
masterpieces  in  such  an  intelligent  and  alluring  way  as 
to  reveal  their  inherent  interest  and  to  establish  their 
permanent  worth,  And  the  pupil’s  acceptance  of  this 
interest  and  worth  will  help,  by  induction,  to  establish 
the  literary  value  of  other  novels  which  the  world  has 
accepted  as  classics. 

But  that  acceptance  must  needs  be  the  outcome  of 
real  appreciation,  and  real  appreciation  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  is  inevitably  the  fine  product  of  a  real 
teaching  technique  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  What 
shall  be  our  method  of  approach?  What  plan  of 
teaching  shall  we  follow  while  the  selected  books  are 
being  studied?  Is  it,  indeed,  desirable  that  there  shall 
be  uniform  choice?  May  not  each  pupil  be  assigned 
a  separate  novel?  Or  at  least  may  we  not  allow  a  good 
deal  of  latitude  in  this  respect? 

I  In  his  attempt  to  answer  some  of  these  questions, 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Hinchman,  while  at  the  Groton  School, 
ij  has  developed  what  he  calls  the  Book  Club.  Below  the 
sixth  form  —  corresponding  to  the  regular  senior  year 
of  the  high  school  —  there  is  in  the  Groton  School  no 
required  literature  course.  The  selections  are  all  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  pupils  —  acting  always  under  the  stimula¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  the  teacher.  On  literature  days 
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there  is  no  specific  assignment;  the  instructor  simply 
reminds  the  class  of  the  meeting  of  the  Book  Club  and 
offers  a  few  suggestions.  This  means  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  may  read  whatever  he  pleases,  and  must  come  to 
the  club  prepared  to  report  informally  upon  this  read¬ 
ing.  He  may  select  a  poem,  an  essay,  a  drama,  a  mag¬ 
azine  article,  a  short  story,  a  novel  (whole  or  in  part) 
—  may  make  any  choice,  in  fact,  which  his  whim,  his 
good  sense,  or  his  maturing  taste,  may  dictate.  The 
discussion  of  these  selections  constitutes  the  whole 
recitation,  and  may  accordingly  involve  a  wide  range 
of  topics.  Since  the  classes  at  Groton  are  small  — 
from  seven  to  fifteen  usually — there  is  adequate  time 
for  most  of  the  club  members  to  give  their  reports. 

From  this  brief  outline  any  teacher  can  catch  the 
hint  and  adapt  the  method  to  his  own  classes  —  par¬ 
ticularly  his  classes  in  fiction.  It  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  different  chairman  and  a  different  secretary 
for  each  meeting  of  the  club.  The  chairman  will  lead 
the  discussion;  the  secretary  will  keep  notes  which  will 
later  be  expanded  into  full  minutes  and  read  at  the 
following  meeting.  The  teacher  will  be  simply  a  lay 
member  of  the  club;  if  the  chairman  chooses  to  call 
upon  him,  he  gives  his  report,  like  any  other  member, 
on  his  current  reading;  or,  if  he  wishes  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  or  to  offer  comment,  he  speaks  from  the  common 
floor  and  not  from  the  pedagogue’s  chair. 

Teachers  will  discover  by  testing  it  that  this  method 
is  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  rapid  and  pleasureful 
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reading  of  the  best  of  the  modern  books.  Most  of  us, 
as  we  review  the  formation  of  our  own  literary  tastes, 
will  recall  that  they  were  developed  largely  by  three 
agencies  —  our  teachers,  our  family,  and  our  friends. 
Perhaps  we  were  prone  to  accept  with  some  reserve 
the  recommendations  of  our  teachers  and  parents; 
we  knew  our  elders’  primness,  their  maturity,  and  the 
conventional  demands  that  their  officialdom  was  al¬ 
most  sure  to  make.  But  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  our 
contemporaries  for  a  particular  book  urged  an  im¬ 
mediate  reading,  and  we  approached  our  reading  with 
all  the  appropriate  thrills  of  expectation.  This  in¬ 
terplay  of  stimulation  and  reaction  is  plainly  in  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Book  Club. 

In  such  meetings,  moreover,  the  teacher’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  a  particular  book  is  apt  to  exert  greater  kinetic 
force;  as  the  atmosphere  grows  more  equable,  more 
companionable,  the  teacher’s  advice  becomes  more 
soluble  and  permeating.  I  am  sure  that  my  own  veiled 
advice  to  read  Henry  James’s  The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  offered  in  one  of  our  club  meetings,  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  more  confidence  and  yielded  a  fuller  fruit¬ 
age  because  it  was  shorn  of  all  ex-catliedra  formalism 
and  pedagogical  authority. 

But  to  adopt  the  scheme  as  an  exclusive  method 
would,  in  most  high  schools,  be  a  mistake.  In  its  over 
use  it  would  smack  too  much  of  the  Montessori  plan. 
Absolutely  free  election  has  proved  to  be  unwise  in  the 
college;  it  is  perilous  in  the  high  school.  Pupils  are 
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too  young,  too  immature,  too  wavering,  to  make  in¬ 
variably  the  best  selection.  And  if  where  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  a  master  is  so  dominating  as  inevitably  to 
bring  about  the  right  choice,  the  Book-Club  method 
really  differs  little  from  the  regular  method.  More¬ 
over,  we  should  put  little  faith  in  the  assertion,  some¬ 
times  made,  that  an  imposed  task  is  necessarily  a 
hated  task.  A  teacher  must  employ  earnest  thought 
and  fine  skill,  of  course,  in  assigning  work,  if  the  work 
is  to  be  of  highest  re-active  value  to  the  pupils.  But 
such  thought  every  true  teacher  will  readily  give;  and 
such  skill  he  will  sooner  or  later  acquire.  When  all  is 
said,  however,  the  Book-Club  plan  is  of  unquestionable 
value  and  deserves  a  trial. 

A  method  which  may  be  found  more  stable  and 
more  basic  than  the  Book  Club  is  one  that,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  has  been  called  the  Lancastrian 1 
method  of  teaching  fiction.  Experiment  will  prove 
its  worth,  for  the  method  stimulates  keen  interest 
and  is  founded  on  a  fundamental  truth  —  the  truth 
that  personal  responsibility  develops  personal  power. 
Many  a  teacher  knows  that  his  firmest  grasp  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  has  come  to  him  when  he  was  preparing  to  present 
that  subject  to  a  class.  Why  not  create  for  the  pupil 
a  situation  of  responsibility,  and  so  give  him  a  similar 
chance  to  develop  personal  power?  I  addressed  this 
question  to  myself  a  few  years  ago,  and  answered  it 

1  Joseph  Lancaster  (1778-1838)  was  an  English  educator  who 
gained  favor  both  in  England  and  America  by  his  free  use  of  the 
monitorial  system. 
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by  adopting  the  Lancastrian  method.  Of  all  the 
methods  I  could  think  of  or  devise,  this  one  most 
rigorously  demands  from  the  pupil  that  spirit  of 
thoroughness  and  responsibility  that  the  conscientious 
teacher  always  feels  in  preparing  his  own  work. 

The  class  is  commencing,  let  us  say,  the  study  of 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  firm 
hold  of  the  main  threads  of  the  story,  the  pupils  are 
encouraged,  or  required,  to  read  the  book  through. 
A  word  by  way  of  introduction  is  necessary  to  point 
out,  for  example,  the  significance  of  the  title,  the  fact 
that  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  add,  perhaps,  the  helpful  detail  that  in 
many  respects  this  book  is  not  typical  of  Dickens’s 
work.  It  may  be  wise  to  add  that  though  the  begin¬ 
ning  may  seem  somewhat  cryptic  and  tedious,  the 
book  by  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  high- 
school  students  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  list  of 
popular  favorites.  After  some  such  introduction  the 
pupils  are  left  to  themselves  to  read  the  book  through 
for  its  story  interest.  This  reading  goes  on  while  the 
classwork  is  devoted  to  something  else  —  composition, 
rhetoric,  or  public  speaking,  perhaps.  Only  such 
questions  are  asked  or  such  comments  made  as  will 
keep  the  interest  of  each  member  of  the  class  intent  on 
the  perusal  of  the  story.  If  on  this  first  reading  some 
pupil  becomes  too  deeply  involved  in  the  intricacies 
of  the  plot,  the  teacher  takes  sufficient  time  to  make 
the  necessary  explanation;  but  the  time  should  be  brief 
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and  is  most  economically  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a 
recitation. 

In  a  week  or  more  the  firs^rapid  reading  is  finished 
and  the  more  detailed  study  begins.  That  study  calls 
principally  for  the  framing  of  questions  designed  to 
bring  out  the  significant  details  of  setting,  plot,  and. 
character.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  these 
questions  because  the  pupils  are  told  beforehand  that 
they  are  to  prepare  this  lesson  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  it.  Each  pupil  must  be  ready  each  day  to 
come  before  the  class  and  conduct  the  recitation.  The 
teacher  may  remain  wholly  in  the  background  during 
the  class  period,  or  emerge  only  when  a  serious  mis¬ 
take  is  made,  or  when  further  comment  is  desirable,  or 
when  fruitless  discussion  should  end. 

While  the  chief  responsibility  may  temporarily  rest 
upon  the  pupil  in  charge  in  the  early  stages  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  much  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  each  individual  to  contribute 
to  the  collective  worth  and  virility  of  the  recitation. 
Errors  must  be  corrected,  omissions  supplied,  and 
partial  comments  made  complete.  And  for  all  this 
each  member  of  the  class  should  feel  responsible. 
If  a  spirit  of  entire  freedom  is  established,  then  inter¬ 
esting  disagreements  and  friendly  debate  will  bring 
out  obscure  points  in  the  story,  clarify  indistinct 
phases  of  character,  and  open  the  way  for  helpful  com¬ 
ments  upon  some  of  the  varied  problems  of  our  com¬ 
plicated  human  life. 
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The  pupil  who  is  acting  as  teacher  will  at  first  rely 
mainly  upon  his  prepared  questions,  which  he  has 
written  out  in  his  notebook;  but  his  own  experience 
and  the  observed  experience  of  his  classmates  will 
finally  develop  a  strength  and  freedom  of  discussion 
that  allow  a  wider  and  richer  range.  His  extempore 
comments  and  questions  will  increase  in  number;  his 
own  improvisations  will  beget  a  spirit  of  animated  and 
informal  discussion;  any  temporary  embarrassment 
will  disappear  as  the  interest  deepens.  And  this 
socializing  work  —  if  wisely  directed  and  controlled 
—  will  prove  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  English 
period. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  method  con¬ 
cretely,  I  am  inserting  here  a  list  of  questions  pre¬ 
pared  by  my  former  students  in  the  regular  course  of 
eleventh-grade  English  while  the  class  was  studying 
the  beginning  chapters  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities: 

Student’s  Questions  on  the  Earlier  Chapters  oh 
“A  Tale  op  Two  Cities  ’ 

Chapter  I 

1.  What  does  the  title  of  this  chapter  suggest  as  to  its 
contents? 

2.  Can  you  better  understand  the  first  paragraph  by  com¬ 
paring  the  conditions  there  described  with  the  present 
conditions  in  Europe? 

3.  What  is  the  significance  in  the  contrast  Dickens  makes 
between  conditions  in  England  and  conditions  in 
France? 

4.  Do  you  like  Dickens’s  method  of  introducing  the  story, 
or  would  you  rather  have  had  this  chapter  omitted,  or 
placed  somewhere  else? 
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5.  How  does  the  opening  of  the  story  differ  from  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  current  novels? 

6.  What  characteristics  of  Dickens  are  revealed  in  the 
first  chapter? 

7.  Can  you  justify  the  satirical  note  of  this  chapter?  Is 
this  note  of  satire  sounded  throughout  the  story? 

8.  What  instance  of  dramatic  foreshadowing  is  given  in 
Chapter  I? 

9.  Describe  the  power  of  the  law  at  this  time.  Do  you 
think  any  of  the  description  is  exaggerated? 

10.  Explain  the  allusions  to  the  Woodman  Fate  and  the 
Farmer  Death. 

Chapter  II 

1.  What  was  the  situation  of  affairs  on  Shooter’s  Hill  that 
Friday  night  in  November? 

r.  2.  Why  does  this  whole  chapter  seem  vivid  and  real? 

3.  Is  the  fact  that  the  three  passengers  were  wrapped 
with  clothes  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  suggestive  of  any¬ 
thing? 

4.  What  sort  of  man  is  the  guard?  How  is  his  character 
portrayed? 

5.  Why  is  the  guard  so  astonished  at  the  sound  of  a  horse? 

6.  What  sort  of  answers  does  he  give  to  Jerry? 

7.  What  does  the  answer  “Recalled  to  Life”  suggest? 

8.  What  does  Jerry’s  talk  at  the  very  end  of  the  chapter 
mean?  (He  says  he  would  be  in  a  bad  way,  if  recalling 
to  life  were  the  fashion .) 

9.  Who  is  the  most  important  character  mentioned  in 
Chapter  II?  Why? 

10.  How  does  this  chapter  hold  your  interest? 

11.  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  passengers  toward  one 
another? 

Chapter  III 

1.  Why  does  Dickens  put  this  first  paragraph  in  at  this 
point? 

2.  Why  is  this  bit  of  general  truth  especially  adaptable 
to  the  times? 
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3.  Why  is  Jerry  so  haunted  by  the  shadows? 

4.  Does  Dickens’s  use  of  any  particular  part  of  speech  ap¬ 
peal  to  you? 

5.  What  were  Mr.  Lorry’s  thoughts  as  he  rode  along  in  the 
mail? 

6.  What  have  you  learned  so  far  of  Jerry’s  character? 

Chapter  IV 

1.  In  what  state  did  the  coach  arrive  at  Dover? 

2.  How  was  business  done  at  the  Inn? 

3.  What  can  be  said  of  the  curiosity  of  the  people  at  the 
Inn? 

4.  How  did  Mr.  Lorry  appear? 

5.  What  interesting  order  did  he  give  to  the  drawer  who 
brought  his  breakfast? 

6.  Did  the  drawers  of  those  days  differ  much  from  the 
porters  and  waiters  of  our  day?  Explain  your  answer. 

7.  What  sort  of  place  was  Dover? 

8.  Why  was  the  lamplighter  unendurable? 

9.  How  did  Mr.  Lorry  spend  his  day? 

10.  What  interesting  person  is  introduced  to  us? 

11.  What  are  your  first  impressions  of  her? 

12.  Describe  her  apartment. 

13.  Were  the  decorations  —  the  negro  cupids  —  introduced 
for  a  purpose? 

14.  Why  was  Mr.  Lorry  troubled? 

15.  What  pleasantries  were  exchanged? 

16.  Was  Mr.  Lorry  a  stranger  to  Miss  Manette?  Why  so? 

17.  What  remarkable  qualities  did  Miss  Manette  have? 

18.  When  Mr.  Lorry  said,  “story,”  why  did  she  repeat  it? 

19.  Why  did  Mr.  Lorry  willfully  mistake  the  word? 

20.  What  short  sketch  of  himself  and  his  work  does  Mr. 
Lorry  give? 

21.  Why  does  Mr.  Lorry  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  is  telling  Dr.  Manette’s  story? 

22.  WTiat  startling  fact  does  he  tell? 

23.  How  had  Dr.  Manette’s  wife  brought  up  her  daughter? 

24.  What  effect  did  the  statement  that  her  father  was  alive 
have  upon  Miss  Manette? 
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25.  When  Mr.  Lorry  had  finished,  what  was  her  condition? 

26.  What  did  Mr.  Lorry  do? 

27.  Describe  the  personage  who  answered  his  call. 

28.  How  did  she  handle  the  proceedings? 

29.  How  did  she  treat  Mr.  Lorry? 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  before  the  best  and 
most  suggestive  questions  can  be  asked,  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  must  be  given  concerning  the 
elements  of  story-telling  and  the  art  of  fiction.  Many 
of  these  elements  and  much  of  this  art  the  pupil  in  the 
high  school  has  unconsciously  absorbed;  it  is  the  divine 
heritage  of  the  home  and  school  training.  But  it  is 
altogether  unlikely  that  he  has  either  analyzed  or 
systematized  the  knowledge,  which  is  probably  still 
fragmentary  and  chaotic;  it  will  be  the  teacher’s  privi¬ 
lege  to  clarify  it  and  set  it  out  in  a  more  orderly  and 
tangible  form. 

Obviously,  therefore,  we  must  not  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  the  Lancastrian  method  demands  the  greatest 
possible  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  it  lessens  cor¬ 
respondingly  the  obligation  of  the  teacher.  Upon  the 
teacher  still  rests  the  high  duty  of  disclosing  points 
that  an  untrained  reader  might  not  see.  Significant 
details  in  plot  structure,  dramatic  foreshadowings, 
character  contrasts,  effects  of  character  upon  plot,  the 
full  import  of  given  situations,  and  a  score  of  other 
items  necessary  for  the  genuine  appreciation  of  fiction 
study,  the  alert  teacher  will  daily  present.  Moreover, 
he  will  have  to  make  the  most  painstaking  preparations 
in  order  to  present  it  skillfully. 
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As  the  study  of  the  novel  progresses,  the  instructor 
may  therefore  become  more  analytical  in  his  work: 
always,  however,  he  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  his  own 
more  matured  literary  taste  and  training  lead  him  too 
far  away  from  the  use  of  simple  narration  and  the  con¬ 
crete  incident.  All  except  the  immature  pupils  in  the 
high  school,  however,  will  be  interested  in  the  simpler 
analysis  which  shows  that  in  planning  and  executing 
his  story  almost  any  writer  of  fiction  concerns  himself 
with  three  distinct  elements: 

1.  The  events  that  happen. 

2.  The  places  where  these  events  happen. 

3.  The  persons  to  whom  these  events  happen. 

The  class  will  be  interested  in  learning,  too,  the 
three  simple  classifications  under  which  these  dif¬ 
ferent  phases  fall  —  (1)  Plot;  (2)  Setting;  (3)  Character. 

1.  Plot 

In  teaching  a  group  of  students  the  technical  sig¬ 
nificance  of  plot  many  teachers  will  find  it  helpful  to 
liken  the  idea  of  plot  to  the  idea  of  design  —  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  design  in  a  piece  of  woven  cloth,  a  carpet, 
or  a  medallion  rug.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  large  me¬ 
dallion  rug  spread  out  in  front  of  a  class  who  are 
studying  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  The  border  or  frame 
of  this  rug  may  be  compared  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  supplies  the  enveloping  action  of  the  story 
and  surrounds  it  continually  with  its  terrible  interest. 
The  characters  coming  and  going,  meeting  and  pass- 
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ing,  are  the  various  threads  that  combine  and  recom¬ 
bine  in  such  a  complicated  way  that,  watching  the 
weaver  at  his  loom,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  know  the 
ultimate  place  and  function  of  each  strand.  When 
we  view  the  finished  product,  however,  we  can  trace 
the  preconceived  design  worked  out,  finally,  within 
the  portentous  enveloping  border.  When  we  see 
Sydney  Carton  in  the  prison  preparing  for  his  final 
sacrifice,  we  understand  why,  early  in  the  story,  Dick¬ 
ens  had  made  Carton  toss  to  Mr.  Stryver  the  note 
which  called  attention  to  the  similarity  of  Carton’s 
and  Darnay’s  features.  Or  when  Charles  Darnay, 
on  his  wedding  morning,  imparts  to  Dr.  Manette  the 
secret  of  his  birth  and  identity  (book  n,  chap,  xvm), 
we  suspect  that  the  look  which  passes  over  the  doctor’s 
face  is  caused  by  the  same  emotion  that  cast  a  similar 
shadow  that  particular  Sunday  afternoon  under  the 
plane-tree  (book  n,  chap.  vi).  We  further  identify 
it  with  that  emotion  revealed  at  the  time  that  Darnay 
confesses  to  Dr.  Manette  his  ardent  love  for  Lucie 
(book  ii,  chap,  x) : 

So  strange  was  the  way  in  which  he  faded  into  silence,  and 
so  strange  his  fixed  look  when  he  ceased  to  speak,  that 
Darnay  felt  his  own  hand  turn  cold  in  the  hand  that  slowly 
released  and  dropped  it. 

The  full  nature  of  this  woven  design  of  tapestried 
effect  is  not  revealed,  however,  until  at  the  close  of  the 
book  we  read  the  blood-written  story  in  which  Dr. 
Manette  discloses  the  secret  crimes  of  Charles  Dar- 
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nay’s  uncle  and  father  —  the  Evremonde  brothers, 
aristocrats  and  accomplices  in  crime. 

These  details,  as  the  student  will  come  to  see,  are 
merely  illustrative.  He  may  be  asked  to  follow  up 
carefully  the  various  incidents  and  actions,  and  train 
himself  to  find  the  significance  of  each  as  it  relates  to 
the  whole  story. 

Because  the  simile  of  the  weaving  design  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  carried  out  in  detail,  some  teachers  prefer  to 
use  the  figure  of  sowing  and  reaping,  or  of  tanglement 
and  disentanglement,  of  cause  and  effect,  of  loose 
building  material  and  finished  structure.  Freytag’s 
Technique  of  the  Drama,  as  simplified  by  Miss  Wood- 
bridge,  may  prove  suggestive  if  not  taken  too  literally. 
We  can  at  least  use  the  triangle. 


climax 


We  must  not,  however,  insist  on  the  use  of  the  isosceles 
triangle;  frequently  the  course  of  a  plot  may  be  more 
truly  presented  by  the  following  graph : 
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climax 

i 


The  search  for  the  climax  —  roughly  conceived  as 
the  place  where  the  complication  begins  to  cease  and 
the  resolution  begins  to  commence  —  often  proves  a 
mere  ignis  fatuus.  In  Silas  Marner  it  is  perhaps  rather 
satisfactorily  placed  at  the  coming  of  Eppie.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  writers  construct  their  stories 
without  any  definite  idea  that  some  one  situation  in 
the  tale  will  be  hailed  by  pedagogues  with  loud  cries 
of  “Eureka!  The  crisis /” 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  preconceived  points  of 
high  interest,  and  novelists  take  great  pains  in  effec¬ 
tively  leading  up  to  them.  In  some  stories  —  notably 
in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  when  the  prisoners  are  ex¬ 
changed  to  be  sacrificed  —  there  is  a  point  of  highest 
human  interest.  These  junctures  may  mark  a  turning- 
point  in  the  movement  of  the  plot;  or  they  may  simply 
mark  points  of  culminating  intensity.  To  discuss 
these  scenes  or  incidents  of  high  interest  —  to  question 
the  source  of  their  appeal,  to  argue  for  or  against  their 
naturalness,  to  condone  their  baseness  or  justify  their 
elaborateness,  show  how  the  author  prepared  for  them 
—  will  yield  a  larger  fruitage  than  will  a  class  search 
for  a  non-existent  or  highly  dubious  crisis. 
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The  search  for  the  catastrophe  —  a  highly  dramatic 
denouement  near  the  close  of  the  action  —  may  be 
equally  futile.  On  the  stage  it  is  rarely  absent,  for 
there  the  desire  to  externalize  action  is  more  insistent. 
In  such  a  novel  as  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  however,  the 
death  of  Tom  and  Maggie  Tulliver  by  drowning  solves 
the  tragic  entanglement  as  completely  as  does  Mac¬ 
duff’s  killing  of  Macbeth,  or  the  parallel  suicides  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  death  of  Arthur  Dim- 
mesdale  in  Hester  Prynne’s  arms  supplies  the  tragic 
catastrophe  of  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Eppie’s  decision  to 
renounce  Godfrey’s  offer  and  remain  steadfastly  with 
her  adopted  father  is  externally  less  dramatic  but  no 
less  final  and  no  less  significant.  In  many  modern 
novels,  however,  we  find  that  the  author  has  made  no 
provision  for  a  catastrophe.  The  plot  ends  as  most 
plots  end  in  daily  life  —  the  characters  pass  from  situ¬ 
ation  to  situation  and  the  story  finally  ends  with  neither 
unusual  triumph  nor  unusual  disaster.  The  last 
chapter  closes  long  before  “life’s  poor  dream  is  o’er.” 

The  class  in  fiction  will  soon  discover  that  most 
plots  —  particularly  those  of  any  marked  elaboration 
—  represent  a  struggle.  In  the  old  Greek  and  Norse 
stories  this  force  opposing  man  was  frequently  repre¬ 
sented  as  Fate.  In  the  modern  story  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  an  abstract  social  system,  convention,  in¬ 
heritance,  environment.  More  frequently,  as  in  the 
romantic  novel  as  Stevenson  wrote  it,  the  concrete 
opposing  for  r:e  may  be  the  hero’s  enemy  in  the  form  of 
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a  criminal  with  a  single  crutch.  Or  it  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  Quentin  Durward,  a  brave  young  man  triumph¬ 
ing  over  many  —  Dunois  and  Orleans,  for  example, 
Hayraddin,  Crevecceur,  and  even  King  Louis  himself. 

Whatever  the  type  of  story,  we  are  likely  to  be 
concerned  most  with  a  certain  pursuing  Nemesis,  and 
its  final  triumph.  The  ancient  curse  of  the  Maules 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  Pyncheon  family,  and  ever 
and  anon,  as  occasion  offered,  the  curse  manifested 
its  specific  power.  The  temperamental  tendency  to 
evade  a  moral  crisis  wrought  its  tragic  havoc  upon  Tito 
Melema  as  well  as  upon  Godfrey  Cass.  The  evil  that 
the  Evremondes  practiced  provoked  its  final  retribu¬ 
tion  when  Gaspard’s  knife  drove  the  Marquis  fast  to 
his  tomb  —  that  from  Jacques! 

Before  a  student  has  read  many  novels,  this  relation¬ 
ship  between  crimes  and  the  punishments  that  in¬ 
evitably  follow  will  set  him  on  the  alert  for  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  cause  and  effect.  He  will  begin  at  the 
first  chapter  to  watch  for  an  artistic  and  significant  se¬ 
quence  of  events.  He  will  learn  to  “catch  hints  of  the 
proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool’s  true  play.”  To  one 
of  these  devices  he  will  learn  to  apply  a  term  now 
generally  accepted — foreshadowing,  or  dramatic  fore¬ 
shadowing.  At  the  very  outset  of  Poe’s  Fall  of  the 
House  of  Usher,  for  example,  he  will  sense  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  impending  gloom  and  begin  to  foresee  the 
tragic  end.  He  will  note  with  interest  that  as  soon 
as  the  narrator  comes  within  sight  of  the  melancholy 
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House  of  Usher,  there  are  unmistakable  strange  fore¬ 
bodings  : 

I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but,  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
building,  a  sense  of  insufferable  gloom  pervaded  my  spirit. 

Once  inside  the  house  the  visitor  feels  the  terrible  air 
thicken  and  cling,  and  his  spirit  quails  at  the  sight  of 
the  somber  tapestries  and  the  black  floors.  He  is  in 
the  stifled  midst  of  stern,  deep,  and  irremediable 
gloom.  The  reader,  as  he  sees  detail  after  detail  fall 
into  its  inevitable  place  in  the  story’s  ominous  develop¬ 
ment,  finds  himself  better  and  better  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  tragic  doom. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  author  is  thus  foreshadow¬ 
ing  events  he  is  equally  concerned  in  not  letting 
these  events  reveal  themselves  too  quickly.  Students 
will  themselves  discover  the  reason  for  that  caution. 
They  will  perceive  that  it  is  the  author’s  plan  to  lure 
our  interest  on.  This  device  we  call  creating  suspense. 
We  find  a  good  example  of  it  in  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  — 
in  the  scene  that  describes  the  attack  upon  the  Bas¬ 
tille.  Defarge  makes  a  thorough  search  for  the  docu¬ 
ment  that  he  suspects  may  have  been  hidden  in  One 
Hundred  Five,  North  Tower.  We  follow  him  in  his 
frenzied  flight  to  the  place  and  watch  him  in  his 
feverish  search.  But  Dickens  keeps  the  outcome  from 
us  until  the  more  dramatic  moment  of  the  second  trial 
when  the  document  is  read  in  the  grim  and  silent 
court. 

Just  how  far  we  should  lead  a  given  class  into  the 
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technique  of  plot  will  always  be  a  question.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain.  When  the  teacher  finds  that 
the  interest  of  the  class  is  centering  in  the  technique 
of  the  composition  rather  than  in  the  story  itself,  he 
should  immediately  bring  the  class  back  to  the  story. 
It  is  always  more  important  for  the  high-school  pupil 
to  appreciate  the  actual^tale  than  merely  the  way  in 
which  it  is  written.  The  study  of  technique  is  valuable 
only  to  the  degree  that  it  forces  us  to  see  more  clearly 
the  story  as  “in  itself  it  really  is.” 

2.  Setting 

We  have  a  sort  of  natural  curiosity  about  the  place 
where  an  outstanding  incident  occurs.  In  narrating 
simple  experiences  of  our  own  we  almost  unconsciously 
name  the  location.  It  comes  most  natural  to  say, 
“The  other  day  as  I  was  returning  from  Chicago”; 
“While  we  were  encamped  before  Vicksburg”;  “Just 
as  we  were  passing  Minot’s  Light”;  or  to  use  some 
other  identification.  When  we  speak  of  the  setting  of 
a  novel,  however,  we  usually  mean  something  more 
than  mere  location.  The  scene  is  permeated  for  us  as 
with  something  strongly  individual  and  prevailing. 
We  ourselves,  in  reading  or  remembering,  seem  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  peculiar  atmosphere  that  inevitably 
colors  the  incidents  of  the  story.  We  get  a  suggestion 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  setting  in  Mr.  Edwin  L. 
Shuman’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Eden  Phillpotts. 
He  says: 
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As  we  wandered  through  the  wonderful  garden  which  i9 
the  Dartmoor  novelist’s  sole  diversion,  he  remarked  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  blue-gray  eyes  that  he  was  inclined  to  see  red 
just  then.  A  question  brought  out  the  fact  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  steeped  in  the  red  clay  of  the  Devon  potteries  near 
Torquay,  where  he  had  long  been  at  work  on  Brunei's  Tower. 
This  led  to  an  explanation  of  his  method  of  composition. 
“You  may  think  it  a  topsy-turvy  way,”  he  said,  “but  I 
always  select  the  setting  first  and  evolve  the  plot  and  char¬ 
acters  from  it.  I  never  create  a  story  and  then  look  for  scenes 
into  which  to  fit  it.  The  people  of  a  novel,  I  believe,  should 
grow  up  out  of  the  soil  on  which  they  act  out  their  little 
drama.”  Here  we  have  a  key  to  much  in  this  author’s  art. 
What  Thomas  Hardy  did  occasionally,  as  when  he  made 
Egdon  Heath  an  overshadowing  power  in  The  Return  of  the 
Native,  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  done  habitually  in  the  twenty 
volumes  of  his  “modest  comedy  of  Dartmoor.”  Though  he 
is  now  working  in  other  parts  of  Devonshire,  his  method  is  the 
same.  In  the  case  of  Brunei’s  Tower,  he  told  me  he  lived 
among  the  potters  three  months  before  setting  pen  to  paper, 
making  friends  among  the  workmen  and  even  shaping  earth¬ 
enware  with  his  own  hands,  until  the  red  clay  got  into  the 
blood  of  his  characters.  Knowing  the  author’s  method,  one 
reads  Brunei’s  Tower  with  a  fresh  interest.  Every  man  and 
woman  in  the  story  is  seen  to  live  and  move  in  the  atmosphere 
of  George  Easterbrook’s  pottery  as  completely  as  a  goldfish 
in  an  aquarium.  Not  only  their  bodies,  but  their  souls,  are 
subdued  to  the  color  of  the  clay.  From  the  wise  and  kindly 
master  to  the  ambitious  and  faulty  Harvey  Porter,  all  have 
been  created  out  of  the  matter  and  spirit  of  the  place.  The 
whole  group  is  typified  in  old  Tom  Body,  who  comes  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  clay  has  a  soul,  and  finally  talks  to  the  pots  as 
he  shapes  them  on  the  wheel. 

Something  similar  to  this  is  found  in  most  novels  of 
great  power.  How  strongly  we  feel  the  smoke  and 
soot  and  grime  in  Tarkington’s  The  Turmoil  and  in 
Dickens’s  Hard  Times.  Equally  strong  is  the  sense 
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that  we  get  in  Margaret  Deland’s  The  Iron  Woman, 
of  the  dominating  power  of  machinery. 

In  Sohrab  and  Rustum  —  for  in  narrative  poetry  the 
setting  is  as  important  an  element  as  it  is  in  prose 
fiction  —  the  vital  presence  of  the  Oxus  River  is  only 
a  little  less  interesting  than  are  the  characters  and  the 
incidents  themselves.  We  start  our  story  in  that 
presence  — 

And  the  first  gray  of  the  morning  filled  the  east, 

And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 


While  father  and  son  fight  near  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  when  in  sympathy  Ruksh  utters  his  dreadful  cry, 
the  Oxus  curdles  as  the  wild  notes  cross  the  stream. 
Finally,  when  Sohrab  lies  dead  upon  the  sand  and 
Rustum  crouches  in  sorrow  beside  his  son,  the  cold  fog 
creeps  from  the  Oxus,  and  the  majestic  river  floats 
on  out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land,  its  dom¬ 
inating  presence  an  integral  and  inevitable  part  of  the 
splendid  poem. 

And  so  it  is  in  almost  all  great  narratives.  Beauty, 
fear,  hope,  ecstasy,  absorption,  ambition,  aspiration, 
despair  —  any  of  these  may  be  revealed  or  intensified 
by  the  author’s  power  in  portraying  the  settings  of  his 
stories.  And  in  proportion  as  he  in  creating  felt  their 
power,  the  student  in  re-creating  interprets  their  power. 


3.  Character 

The  teacher  who  is  a  true  craftsman  will  study  his 
class  in  order  to  see  how  far  they  are  able  to  penetrate 
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into  the  mysteries  of  character.  With  the  less  mature 
divisions  he  will  dwell  merely  upon  the  bolder  aspects 
of  villainy  and  virtue.  For  that  purpose  the  novels 
of  Scott  and  Cooper  —  particularly  the  abridged 
editions  —  are  specially  suitable  for  the  younger  high- 
school  classes.  Characters  in  these  stories  are  boldly 
conceived  and  sharply  outlined;  their  strong  and  their 
weak  elements  are  easily  discernible  and  their  good  and 
bad  distinctly  differentiated.  The  study  of  Cooper  is 
easier  only  because  his  vocabulary  is  simpler  and  the 
life  he  portrays  more  familiar  to  the  imagination 
In  character  drawing  the  two  writers  are  almost  iden¬ 
tical.  Jack  London,  among  the  moderns,  resembles 
them  in  method.  Young  pupils  like  to  watch  the 
good  contending  with  the  bad  and  to  see  the  final 
triumph  of  power  or  skill  or  bravery  or  devotion,  as 
these  qualities  manifest  themselves  in  a  bold  and  ele¬ 
mental  way. 

With  a  more  mature  class,  it  may  be  wise  to  empha¬ 
size  the  unusual  types  that  Hawthorne’s  particular 
temperament  and  skill  enabled  him  to  portray.  The 
pupil  will  readily  feel  that  when  he  goes  back  with 
Hawthorne  to  old  Salem,  there  to  acquaint  himself 
with  Judge  Pyncheon  and  Uncle  Venner  and  all  the 
inmates  of  the  seven-gabled  house,  he  is  indeed  in  a  rare 
and  complicated  company,  and  exposed  to  whims  and 
sensations  that  he  never  even  vaguely  conceived  when 
he  was  following  the  adventures  of  Hawkeye  and  Ivan 
hoe  and  John  Silver.  What  a  rare  assembly,  indeed  — 
those  Salem  folk! 
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Hepzibah,  brave,  tender-hearted  Hepzibah,  scowling, 
turbaned,  faded,  forlorn,  poverty-stricken  spinster,  her  life 
fed  by  two  flames  —  pride  of  ancestry,  love  for  her  brother; 
Clifford,  poor,  shattered  lover  of  the  beautiful,  a  child  at 
sixty  delighting  in  bees  and  hummingbirds,  blowing  soap- 
bubbles,  starting  back  in  terror  from  faces  leering  at  him 
from  the  depths  of  Maule’s  well  —  poor,  persecuted  Clifford; 
the  Judge,  hiding  a  black  heart  beneath  sultry  smiles,  so  de¬ 
monstrably  respectable  and  charitable,  so  damnably  selfish 
and  carnal;  Phoebe,  beautiful  in  the  twilight  time  between 
youth  and  womanhood;  strange  Holgrave,  scorning  tradi¬ 
tions,  a  dabbling  philosopher  advancing  theories  experimen¬ 
tally,  almost  a  true  man,  yet  dangerously  near  the  opaque 
puddle  that  has  swallowed  up  the  rest  of  his  line;  Uncle  Ven- 
ner,  patch  philosopher,  trundling  his  matutinal  barrow;  and 
that  delightful  young  cannibal  Ned  Higgins,  who  devours 
whales  and  dromedaries;  and  the  chickens,  so  humanly  gal¬ 
linaceous,  drinking  with  gusto  the  bitter  waters  from  Maule’s 
well,  fattening  their  diminutive  bodies  on  snails,  and  making 
such  a  pretty  ado  over  the  production  of  one  small  egg.  How 
well  we  know  all  these  —  better  indeed  than  we  know  our 
neighbors.  Hawthorne  has  revealed  them,  not  by  flashlight, 
but  by  patient  analysis  born  of  love  and  hate.  We  know 
them  because  he  knew  them;  he  knew  them  because  they 
were  part  of  him;  their  composite  is  Hawthorne  himself,  a 
truer  portrait  than  that  which  looks  down  on  me  from  study 
wall  —  a  faithful,  fearless  likeness.1 

In  the  quoted  paragraph  the  complexity  of  the  char¬ 
acter  group  is  carefully  studied;  with  these  mature 
classes  we  may  study  and  analyze  the  complexity  of 
a  single  character,  such  as  Beatrix  Esmond  —  her 
charm,  beauty,  virtue,  candor,  intention,  pride,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  adroitness,  ambition,  brilliancy,  and  cruelty,  all 

1  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  “The  Relation  of  the  Picture  Play  to 
Literature,”  The  English  Journal,  May,  1915.  A  paper  read  before 
the  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English. 
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held  within  easy  summons  for  selective  alliance,  for 
swift  attack,  or  for  irresistible  counterplay.  To  watch 
her  throughout  the  various  triumphs  and  vicissitudes 
to  which  Fate  subjects  her,  to  determine  the  momen¬ 
tary  as  well  as  the  permanent  effect  of  each  crisis  that 
is  as  portrayed  in  the  opening  chapters  of  The  Virgin¬ 
ians,  is  to  move  emotionally  all  the  way  from  extreme 
irritation  to  complete  infatuation  and  to  swing  from 
one  to  the  other  with  mercurial  swiftness,  and  to  rest 
finally  in  wondering  appreciation  of  Thackeray’s 
paramount  skill. 

As  another  exercise  in  analysis,  a  teacher  will  direct 
attention  to  the  difference  between  a  static  character 
and  a  developing  character.  Squire  Cass,  in  George 
Eliot’s  Silas  Marner ,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of 
a  static  character.  During  the  progress  of  the  story 
he  does  not  change  —  he  is  stern,  domineering,  im¬ 
petuous  to  the  end.  Silas  Marner,  in  contrast,  is  a 
developing  character.  As  a  young  man  he  was  re¬ 
ligious,  trustful,  and  sociable.  His  experience  with 
William  Dane  and  his  early  life  at  Raveloe  changed  him 
into  a  non-religious,  suspicious,  and  miserly  man. 
The  loss  of  his  money,  the  care  of  Eppie,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Winthrops  developed  him  into  a  steady, 
unselfish  workman  performing  deeds  that  lifted  him 
far  above  the  sordidness  of  the  lonely  hut  that  in 
former  years  had  hoarded  the  gold  of  a  wretched  miser. 
The  study  of  developing  characters  should  include  a 
consideration  of  Ayacanora,  the  little  Indian  girl,  in 
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Kingsley’s  Westward  Ho!  —  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  in  all  fiction.  From  the  wild,  hunted  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  Orinoco  forests  she  becomes  the  gentle 
girl  who  devotedly  ministers  to  every  want  of  the 
mother  of  Amyas  Leigh  in  a  peaceful  English  home. 

Examples  of  marked  deterioration  are  Tito  Melema 
in  Romola ,  Tom  Gradgrind  in  Hard  Times,  Anna 
Karenina,  and  Tess  in  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles. 

Further  study  of  this  subject  will  show  us  the 
devices  that  authors  use  to  portray  character.  The 
teacher  can  help  his  pupil  to  discover: 

1.  By  what  the  person  says  or  fails  to  say. 

2.  By  what  the  person  does  or  fails  to  do. 

3.  By  what  is  said  about  the  person. 

(a)  By  the  author. 

(b)  By  the  other  persons  in  the  story. 

4.  By  what  the  person  causes  others  to  do. 

But  formal  analysis  of  this  kind  should  not  be  used 
in  a  stereotyped  way,  or  too  frequently.  It  is  stimu¬ 
lating  when  employed  as  a  means  to  an  end;  it  is 
deadening  when  employed  as  an  end  in  itself.  Saving 
principles  to  steer  by  are  vitality,  variety,  and  propor¬ 
tion.  And  it  is  to  be  further  remembered  that  ab¬ 
stractions  soon  become  tiresome;  they  need  constantly 
the  enlivening  stimulus  that  concreteness  brings. 

Teachers  will  not  neglect  the  opportunity  that  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  offer.  Shakespeare’s  treatment 
of  two  of  his  dramatis  personas  in  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern,  suggests  that  he  did  not  differenti- 
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ate  them  in  his  own  mind:  a  part  of  our  dislike  for 
them  rises  from  this  exact  duplication  of  subserviency. 
Very  seldom,  however,  in  fiction,  in  drama,  or  in  life, 
is  there  this  resemblance  in  creation;  even  though 
Priscilla  and  Nancy  Lammeter  have  many  points  in 
common,  we  momentarily  discern  their  differences. 
There  are  many  community  resemblances  in  the  group 
at  the  Rainbow,  but  even  casual  observation  detects 
the  varieties.  Character  contrast  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  portrayed  in  fiction  than  in  Sydney  Carton, 
“the  fellow  of  no  delicacy,”  and  Stryver,  “the  fellow 
of  delicacy.”1  Each  acts  as  a  foil  to  accentuate  the 
characteristics  of  the  other. 

With  the  more  mature  classes  comparison  and  con¬ 
trasts  in  character  may  profitably  go  beyond  the 
novel  under  consideration  and  take  illustrations  from 
the  broad  field  of  general  fiction.  Dolly  Winthrop 
in  Silas  Marner,  for  example,  may  be  compared  with 
Mrs.  Tulliver  in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 

These  methods  of  studying  character  do  not  pi 
tend  to  be  exhaustive.  Teachers  will  naturally 
attention  to  such  interesting  points  as  indirect  por¬ 
trayal  (Macbeth’s  Genius  rebuked  in  the  presence  ofi 
Banquo);  character  hints  from  costume;  emphasis' 
upon  peculiar  physiognomy;  significant  and  highly, 
characteristic  mannerisms  (Bitzer’s  knuckling  his 


1  A  satisfactory  theme  assignment  in  the  study  of  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  is  A  Character  Contrast  limiting  the  student  to  the  three  chap¬ 
ters  —  “A  Fellow  of  Delicacy”;  “A  Fellow  of  No  Delicacy”;  and 
“A  Companion  Picture.” 
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forehead  in  Hard  Times)',  Dickens’s  practice  of  em¬ 
ploying  a  great  many  characters  in  contrast  with 
Hawthorne’s  habit  of  using  so  few;  self-revealing  names 
(Mr.  M’Choakumchild,  Mr.  Stryver,  Mr.  Obstin¬ 
ate);  the  tendency  of  some  authors  to  analyze  their 
characters,  pointing  out  details  after  the  manner  of  a 
stereopticon  lecturer;  the  influence  that  place  and  at¬ 
mosphere  exert;  and  the  personal  attitude  of  the 
author  toward  the  characters.  These  possibilities 
will  inevitably  suggest  themselves  to  the  discerning 
teacher. 

All  the  time  that  we  are  studying  plot,  setting,  and 
character,  we  are  getting  acquainted  with  the  author 
as  an  individual  and  as  a  craftsman.  At  length  we 
shall  have  acquired,  not  from  biography  or  record,  but 
from  the  author’s  own  writings,  sufficient  knowledge 
of  him  to  answer  —  tentatively,  at  least  —  such  varied 
questions  as  these,  many  of  them  already  discussed, 
but  here  more  concretely  set  forth : 

1.  What  seems  to  be  the  author’s  general  attitude  toward 
the  poorer  classes? 

2.  Does  he  seem  more  at  home  among  the  princes  oi 
among  the  peasants? 

3.  Are  his  heroes  more  likely  to  be  heroes  on  the  battle¬ 
field  or  in  the  domestic  vicissitudes  of  life? 

4.  Does  the  author  represent  his  unfortunate  characters 
as  the  victims  of  external  fate,  or  as  the  victims  of  their 
own  weaknesses?  Are  the  fine  characters  victors  by 
their  own  strength? 

5.  Has  the  author  a  keen  sense  of  humor? 

6.  Is  this  humor  shown  principally  by  the  situation  or  by 
the  dialogue? 
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7.  In  what  ways  does  the  author  show  his  personal  bias? 
Or  is  he  entirely  free  from  it? 

8.  Does  the  author  show  any  decided  preference  for  na¬ 
ture  and  the  out-of-doors? 

9.  How  does  he  show  his  interest  in  the  superstitious  and 
the  mystical? 

10.  In  portraying  characters  does  he  depend  more  upon 
dialogue  and  action  or  upon  character  analysis  ?  Which 
method  do  you  find  more  interesting? 

11.  What  evidences  of  the  author’s  early  environment  are 
apparent  in  the  story? 

12.  Do  you  consider  his  use  of  historical  data  accurate? 
Are  his  violations  justifiable? 

13.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can  generally  detect  his  ethical 
aims?  Are  they  obtrusive? 

14.  Can  you  generally  determine  whether  or  not  he  has 
had  a  college  education?  Is  his  lack  of  academic  cul¬ 
ture  a  hindrance  or  a  help? 

15.  Can  you  guess  his  religious  bias? 

16.  Do  you  detect  any  strong  party  preference? 

17.  Is  he  fair  in  his  treatment  of  those  who  disagree? 
Could  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  great  artist  and  a  bitter 
partisan? 

18.  Do  you  think  of  other  writers  who  are  markedly  like 
him?  Markedly  different? 

19.  Is  his  race  attachment  obvious? 

20.  Does  he  seem  to  view  life  through  the  windows  of  his 
own  library,  or  does  he  seem  to  have  experienced  a  vital 
contact  with  men  and  affairs? 

21.  Is  his  general  outlook  optimistic?  Pessimistic? 

22.  Does  he  portray  a  tendency  toward  sarcasm? 

23.  Is  his  attitude  toward  his  characters  sympathetic  or 
coldly  observant? 

24.  Does  the  author  deliberately  prepare  the  reader’s  mood 
by  depicting  sympathetic  weather,  appropriate  scene, 
special  moods  in  characters? 

25.  Is  the  author  skillful  in  giving  us  a  sense  of  the  “  spirit 
of  place  ”  as  Alice  Meynell  calls  it?  If  he  does  sharply  dif¬ 
ferentiate  his  scenes,  how  does  he  do  it?  By  peculiar  de- 
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tails?  (Cf.  Betsey  Trotwood’s  house.)  By  suggestion  of 
mystery?  (Cf.  The  House  of  Seven  Gables.) 

In  this  study  of  fiction  we  shall  not  ignore  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  style.1  In  the  earlier  high-school  work  only 
the  more  obvious  elements  in  a  composition  need  be 
stressed.  Later  in  the  course  —  after  the  student  has 
himself  acquirec^H^re  firmness,  more  flexibility,  more 
maturity  —  the  teacher  will  dwell  upon  whatever  ele¬ 
ments  cofhbine  to  give  stylistic  distinction  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  author. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  enumeration  of  all 
the  detailed  suggestions  offered  in  this  chapter,  that 
each  novel  taken  up  is  to  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
examination  and  dissection.  Such  prolonged  and 
minute  study  would  in  most  cases  become  nauseating. 
The  discussions  in  fiction  classes  should  be  quick, 
crisp,  intense,  and  fascinating;  and  the  study  upon  any 
one  book  should  never  be  so  prolonged  as  to  suggest 
tedium.  To  spend  ten  or  twelve  weeks  on  a  single 
novel  —  no  matter  what  its  length  —  is  a  pedagogical 
crime.  Most  of  these  stories  were  written  for  rapid 
perusal,  to  offer  the  reader  a  few  hours  of  interesting 
companionship,  to  bring  him  unconsciously  into  an 
attitude  where  truth  and  beauty  and  virtue  might  be 
more  graphically  portrayed  and  more  reverentially 
regarded.  To  pursue  a  method  of  study  that  destroys 

1  The  question  of  style  is  more  fully  treated  in  the  chapter  on 
The  Teaching  of  the  Essay.  Most  of  the  suggestions  offered  there 
are  applicable  to  style  of  the  novel. 
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[  the.se  aims  is  to  devitalize  the  study  of  fiction.  Two 
things  —  to  be  very  concrete  —  it  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  create  —  (1)  aesthetic  enjoyment  and 
(2)  ethical  response. 

If  there  is  aesthetic  enjoyment  the  reader  will  see  the 
charm  of  the  story  —  the  nicety  of  the  plot  construc¬ 
tion  with  its  skillful  weavings  and  interweavings  of 
action,  the  appropriateness  of  the  setting,  the  graphic 
portrayal  of  character  that  shows  us,  not  mere  names 
upon  the  page,  but  living  personalities  moving  about 
in  a  clearly  realized  world.  And  he  will  learn  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  author’s  style  —  reverence  for  the 
power  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  exert  over  this 
instrument  which  he  has  selected  as  the  medium  of  his 
artistic  expression. 

If  there  is  the  right  sort  of  ethical  response  the 
reader  will  be  moved  to  erect  a  more  lofty  ideal,  or  to 
bulwark  the  ideal  that  in  the  daily  routine  of  his  young 
life  is  so  continually  subject  to  attack  and  so  contin¬ 
ually  in  danger  of  toppling.  In  laying  our  stress  upon 
the  ethical,  we  may  be  going  counter  to  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  literary  critics  and  teachers  who  have 
strongly  inveighed  against  the  practice  of  commenting 
upon  the  moral  issues  in  a  story.  But  these  issues 
comprise  elements  implicit  in  all  great  literature,  and 
interpretation  is  simply  bringing  the  hidden  things  into 
view.  If  an  opponent  urges  that  the  moral  is  and 
should  be  self-revealing,  our  reply  is  that  often  the 
moral  message  needs  the  same  kind  of  elucidation  and 
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exposure  that  the  intellectual  message  needs.  Many 
teachers  are  of  course  incompetent  to  reveal  the  one, 
just  as  they  are  incompetent  to  reveal  the  other;  but 
frequent  lapses  in  the  interpreter  do  not  obviate  the 
need  of  interpretation.  Moreover,  allegiance  to  these 
ideals  that  keep  society  unified  needs  constant  rein¬ 
forcing,  and  the  study  of  fiction  offers  many  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  discussions  that  will  work  toward  that  end. 
Frequently  a  student  will  come  forward  with  a  stalwart 
avowal  of  some  moral  principle  that  will  exert  upon 
his  classmates  a  splendid  influence  —  avowal  that  the 
rightly  engendered  atmosphere  of  the  English  recita¬ 
tion  somehow  almost  inevitably  provokes.  These 
ethical  concepts  should  be  crisply  and  frankly  set  forth. 
To  loiter  with  them  is  more  pernicious  than  to  neglect 
them. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

f  1.  The  classroom  dramatization  of  scenes  from  the  books  studied 
aids  greatly  in  heightening  appreciation  of  literature,  especially 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school.  If  possible,  let  the  pupils 
arrange  their  own  forms  of  dramatization,  as  they  are  well  able 
to  do  in  connection  with  books  such  as  Treasure  Island,  Silas 
M  arner.  Kidnapped,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  —  in  fact,  almost 
all  of  the  novels  usually  read  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 
If  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  depend  on  the  initiative  of  the 
pupils,  excellent  forms  of  dramatization  of  scenes  from  the 
classics  may  be  found  in  Literature  Dramatized,  by  Mildred 
Allen  Butler.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1926. 

'  2.  The  classroom  presentation  of  A  Minuet,  by  Louis  N.  Parker 
(. Atlantic  Booh  of  Junior  Plays),  is  good  as  supplementary  work 
after  reading  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Can  you  suggest  other 
plays  that  may  be  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  other 
novels? 

3.  Do  you  make  use  of  the  aid  of  moving  pictures  to  stimulate 
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interest  in  literature,  or  do  you  sedulously  avoid  all  mention 
of  them?  It  will  be  noticed  that  pupils  voluntarily  read  books 
such  as  those  written  by  Rafael  Sabatini  after  seeing  the  screen 
versions.  Can  the  teacher  afford  to  miss  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  certain  films  and  their  relation  to  the  books  upon 
which  they  are  based,  films  such  as  The  Sea  Monster  ( Moby 
Dick),  The  Thief  of  Bagdad  ( Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment), 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame,  Barrie’s  plays  —  to  mention 
only  a  few? 

4.  A  class  which  thought  Northanger  Abbey  rather  dull  and 
tedious  gradually  came  to  consider  it  highly  interesting  after 
they  had  modernized  scenes  and  chapters.  The  discussion  of 
factors  which  would  remain  unchanged,  and  of  the  twentieth- 
century  parallelisms  of  certain  details  made  the  students  realize 
the  worth  of  Jane  Austen’s  book.  They  were  helped,  too,  by 
reading  Kipling’s  “The  Janeites”  in  Debits  and  Credits.  Inci¬ 
dentally  the  resulting  compositions  were  interesting  and  com¬ 
mendable  satires  on  modern  life. 

5 .  An  illustration  of  the  way  historical  and  biographical  material 
may  be  used  to  supplement  the  study  of  a  novel  or  short  story 
is  the  following: 

Hawthorne’s  The  Ambitious  Guest  becomes  more  vital  to  the 
pupils  if  they  are  told  of  the  actual  incident  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  story,  and  are  helped  to  visualize  the  setting  — 
the  tiny  valley  in  Crawford  Notch,  the  bleak  mountains  that 
seem  to  be  impassable  barriers,  the  pervasive  atmosphere  of 
the  futility  of  ambition.  Hawthorne,  being  acquainted  with 
the  region,  knew  well  the  story  of  the  catastrophe  which  oc¬ 
curred  there  in  1826,  —  the  mountain-slide  which  killed  nine 
people  in  their  frantic  rush  for  safety,  and  which  by  some  iron¬ 
ical  fate  left  untouched  the  house  from  which  they  fled.  He 
knew  that  with  the  Willey  family  perished  a  stranger  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  sought  lodging  with  them  for  the  night.  In  the 
drama  of  the  actual  incident  he  found  the  nucleus  for  his  story; 
and  the  bleakness  of  the  region  doubtless  made  him  realize  the 
possibilities  of  the  artistic  effect  which  might  be  produced  by 
making  the  stranger’s  overwhelming  ambition  stand  out  in 
relief  against  the  setting. 

8.  An  interesting  contrast  between  the  appeal  of  a  short  story 
and  a  drama  may  be  secured  by  a  study  of  Hawthorne’s 
Feathertop  and  Percy  MacKaye’s  The  Scarecrow. 

?.  A  book  which  will  be  found  most  useful  in  recreating  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  time  in  which  an  author  lived  and  of  the 
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historic  background  of  books  read  is  Social  Backgrounds  oj 
English  Literature,  by  Boas  and  Hahn.  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  DRAMA,  WITH  PAR¬ 
TICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  SHAKESPEARE 

In  the  teaching  of  any  selected  drama  the  chief  aim, 
at  the  very  beginning,  should  be  to  stimulate  the  stu¬ 
dents’  interest.  The  teacher  must  be  like  a  strongly 
charged  electric  battery,  able,  through  skillful  con¬ 
nections  and  delicate  adjustments,  to  stir  apathy  to 
action.  But  this  is  not  sufficient;  the  interest  must, 
of  course,  be  set  working  along  intelligent  lines  with 
a  wisely  predetermined  aim. 

Whatever  the  method  of  study,  be  it  extensive  or 
intensive,  most  teachers  will  obtain  the  best  results  by 
making  the  first  lesson  assignment  a  rapid  reading  of 
the  whole  play.  If  the  play  is  short,  encourage  the 
students  to  read  it  through  at  a  single  sitting.  Such 
an  assignment  takes  less  time  than  is  currently  sup¬ 
posed.  Many  students  can  complete  Macbeth,  for 
example,  in  two  hours.  Or  if  it  should  happen  that 
the  drama  selected  is  being  played  at  some  theater 
within  reach,  the  teacher  should  advise  his  pupils  to 
see  it.  Attending  the  performance  would  reveal  to 
the  student  new  dramatic  possibilities  and  provide 
many  valuable  points  for  future  discussions.  The 
idea  in  either  the  rapid  first  reading  or  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  performance  is  to  get  a  perspective  yiew 
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of  the  entire  action  —  a  conception  vitally  important 
for  the  intelligent  mastery  of  the  later  details. 

When  the  teacher  gives  the  reading  assignment,  he 
must  say  something  that  will  make  the  pupils  genuinely 
eager  to  tackle  it.  The  laconic  order,  “Read  this  play 
through  by  Wednesday,”  would  be  deadening.  Let 
him  press  into  service  all  his  teaching  art  to  make  the 
pupils  want  to  read  it  through  that  afternoon.  And  if 
he  has  reasonable  enthusiasm  and  skill  he  can  rouse  a 
favorable  reaction  even  in  this  day  of  social  distrac¬ 
tions  and  moving  pictures  and  automobiles. 

Suppose  the  play  is  Macbeth,  and  you  want  your 
pupils  to  read  it  through.  Here  is  a  play,  you  can  tell 
them,  that  is  usually  voted  by  seniors  to  be  the  most 
popular  play  of  the  high-school  course.  It  will  interest 
them  to  hear  what  Winston  Churchill,  in  A  Far  Coun¬ 
try,  makes  Hugh  Paret,  reviewing  his  Harvard  experi¬ 
ence,  says  about  this  great  classic.  Paret  had  not  read 
Macbeth  until  he  went  to  college,  and  the  play  im¬ 
pressed  him  as  he  had  never  been  impressed  before. 
It  revealed  with  singular  power  the  perils  of  personal 
ambition  freed  from  control.  Hugh  Paret  was  able 
to  apply  this  lesson  to  his  own  situation  and  thus  per¬ 
ceive  how  easily  he  himself  might  become  the  victim  of 
an  unworthy  ambition. 

Or  you  could  turn  incidentally  to  Malcolm’s  last 
speech  and  read  the  reference  to  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth  as  “this  dead  butcher  and  his  fiendlike  queen .” 
“I  am  going  to  ask  you  Wednesday,”  you  might  add 
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significantly,  “  if  you  consider  that  a  fair  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Was  she  a  fiend?  By  the 
way,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  in  a  day  or  two  any¬ 
thing  about  Lady  Macbeth’s  death.  There’s  still 
another  thing  some  of  you  may  discover  in  your  first 
reading  —  Who  killed  Banquo?  Some  critics  think 
it  was  —  No,  I’ll  not  anticipate  too  much.” 

You  have  spent  only  two  minutes  in  this  interest- 
pricking  device,  but  you  have  disturbed  the  lethargy 
of  your  class  and  gently  plunged  your  rowels  into  their 
curiosity. 

If  you  want  to  make  the  reading  a  little  more  exact¬ 
ing  and  mandatory  —  some  classes  require  this  and 
others  welcome  it  —  announce  that  as  a  means  of  test¬ 
ing  this  first  reading  you  will  give  them  on  Wednesday 
a  short-answer  test.  Tell  the  class  that  the  short- 
answer  test  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  questions  which 
can  be  answered  very  briefly  —  by  a  single  word,  by 
two  or  three  words,  or,  at  longest,  by  a  short  phrase. 
While  the  questions  are  being  dictated  by  the  teacher, 
students  will  be  expected  to  write  their  answers  rap¬ 
idly.  Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  dictation  the 
papers  will  be  quickly  exchanged  and  then  graded  by 
the  pupils  on  a  percentage  basis,  while  the  class  discus¬ 
sion  or  the  teacher’s  announcement  is  establishing  each 
correct  answer. 

The  character  of  the  questions  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  list,  which  is  purposely  made  easy  because 
it  assumes  a  single  rapid  reading  of  the  play:  — 
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1.  With  whom  was  Duncan  at  war? 

2.  Who  tells  Duncan  of  Macbeth’s  bravery  in  the  recent 
battle? 

3.  Who  are  especially  praised  for  their  bravery? 

4.  Of  whose  traitorous  action  does  Ross  bring  news? 

5.  Who  is  with  Macbeth  when  he  meets  the  witches? 

6.  By  what  title  do  the  witches  first  address  Macbeth? 

7.  With  what  title  does  Duncan  invest  Malcolm? 

8.  How  does  Lady  Macbeth  get  news  of  the  weird  sisters* 
salutations? 

9.  Who  is  Banquo’s  son? 

10.  After  the  murder  where  did  Malcolm  go? 

11.  Who  discovers  the  murder? 

12.  Who  supplies  the  humor  interest  in  the  play? 

13.  How  many  murderers  attack  Banquo? 

14.  Who  is  the  mother  of  the  witches? 

15.  To  what  country  did  Macduff  go? 

16.  What  thane  is  the  victim, of  Macbeth’s  later  murderous 
design? 

17.  Who  escapes  the  three  murderers? 

18.  In  what  castle  did  Macbeth  finally  seek  refuge? 

19.  What  is  the  manner  of  Lady  Macbeth’s  death? 

20.  Who  kills  Macbeth? 

As  an  example  of  a  more  difficult  test  —  to  be  given 
after  a  second  or  third  reading  —  I  am  including  a  list 
of  questions  and  answers  in  connection  with  Antony 
and  Cleopatra: 

1.  In  what  city  is  the  initial  action  laid?  Alexandria. 

2.  In  what  building  are  the  first  scenes  enacted?  Cleopa¬ 
tra’s  Palace. 

3.  Who  at  the  beginning  is  Antony’s  wife?  Fulvia. 

4.  What  god  did  Cleopatra  and  her  waiting-women  fre¬ 
quently  address?  Isis. 

5.  What  three  men  are  referred  to  in  Philo’s  phrase,  the 
triple  pillar  of  the  state?  Antony ,  Lepidus,  Octavius 
Caesar. 
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6.  What  news  did  the  messenger  from  Sicyon  bring? 
Fulvias  death. 

7.  What  man.  does  Antony  say, 

Hath  given  the  dare  to  Ctesar.  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea? 

Sextus  Pompeius. 

8.  To  which  ,  of  his  men  is  Antony  most  confidential? 
Enobarbus. 

9.  To  what  family  did  Cleopatra  belong?  Ptolemy. 

10.  In  the  conversation  between  the  other  two  members  of 
the  triumvirate  which  one  is  the  more  lenient  in  his 
judgment  of  Antony?  Lepidus. 

11.  In  her  talk  with  Charmian,  with  what  previous  love  does 
Cleopatra  contrast  her  present  love  for  Antony?  Her 
love  for  Julius  Caesar. 

12.  She  also  speaks  of  what  other  man  who  was  enamored 
of  her?  Pompey  the  Great. 

13.  What  two  pirates  were  associated  with  Pompey? 
Menecrates  and  Menas. 

14.  Of  the  triumvirs  which  one  did  Pompey  value  most 
highly  for  soldiership?  Antony. 

15.  Which  one  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  peace? 
Lepidus. 

16.  Why,  according  to  Antony,  did  Fulvia  wage  her  wars 
against  Lucius  and  Caesar?  To  bring  Antony  home. 

17.  To  end  the  quarrel  between  Antony  and  Caesar  what 
proposition  does  Agrippa  make?  Antony  to  marry 
Odavia. 

18.  Which  of  the  Romans  in  sympathy  with  Cleopatra, 
gives  us  the  most  detailed  account  of  her  charm  and  the 
charm  of  her  Egyptian  environment?  Enobarbus. 

19.  Whio  specifically  warned  Antony  against  Caesar’s  plead¬ 
ing:  “Make  space  enough  between  you”?  Soothsayer. 

20.  Where  was  Ventidius  sent?  Parthia  (or  Syria). 

21.  What  name  did  Cleopatra  in  flattery  give  to  Antony’s 
sword  ?  Philippan . 

22.  After  Antony’s  departure,  what  is  the  first  message 
brought  to  Cleopatra  from  Rome?  Antony’s  marriage. 
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23.  What  motive  does  Pompey  say  is  prompting  his  threat¬ 
ened  attack  upon  Rome?  Ingratitude  toward  his  father. 

24.  Where  was  the  conference  between  Pompey  and  the 
triumvirs  held?  Misenum. 

25.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  what  territory  is  granted 
Pompey?  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

26.  Who  was  greatly  disturbed  by  this  decision?  Menas. 

27.  What  treacherous  design  does  this  man  propose?  To 
cut  the  cable  and  murder  the  triumvirs. 

28.  What  dead  body  is  brought  on  the  stage  in  token  of  the 
victory  in  Syria?  Pacorus,  son  of  Orodes,  the  King. 

29.  What  is  the  messenger’s  guess  concerning  Octavia’s 
age?  Thirty. 

30.  Which  two  of  the  Triumvirs  later  made  war  on  Pom¬ 
pey?  C cesar  and  Lepidus. 

31.  Who  was  particularly  outraged  that  Antony  had  made 
Cleopatra  absolute  queen  of  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Lydia? 
Ccesar. 

32.  Who,  according  to  report,  was  the  father  of  Caesarion? 
Julius  Ccesar. 

33.  What  goddess  did  Cleopatra  impersonate?  Isis. 

34.  What  excuse  does  Octavius  make  for  deposing  Lepidus? 
Cruelty  and  abuse  of  authority. 

35.  Against  what  determination  of  Antony’s,  in  his  attack 
on  Caesar,  did  Enobarbus,  Canidius,  and  the  soldier 
advise?  T o  fight  by  sea. 

36.  Who  was  given  command  of  Antony’s  land  forces? 
Canidius. 

37.  WTiat  was  the  name  of  Cleopatra’s  ship?  Antoniad. 

38.  Where  was  the  fleet  when  Cleopatra  deserted?  Actium. 

39.  Who  is  sent  to  treat  with  Caesar?  Euphronius ,  the 
schoolmaster. 

40.  What  place  of  residence  is  Antony’s  first  preference? 
Egypt. 

41.  His  second?  Athens. 

42.  What  one  thing  does  Cleopatra  —  according  to  Eu¬ 
phronius  —  specially  request  that  she  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
tain?  “  Circle  of  the  Ptolemies .” 

43.  Caesar  in  refusing  Antony’s  request  replies  that  he  will 
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grant  Cleopatra’s  wish  on  what  condition?  The  exile 
or  the  death  of  Antony. 

44.  Who  is  sent  by  Caesar  to  treat  with  Cleopatra?  Thy- 
reus. 

45.  To  what  ignominy  does  Antony  order  the  messenger  to 
be  subjected?  Whipping. 

46.  What  challenge  does  Antony  send  to  Caesar?  Personal 
combat. 

47.  In  his  speech  bidding  them  farewell,  what  effect  does 
Antony  produce  upon  his  servants?  He  makes  them 
weep. 

48.  Which  one  of  Antony’s  friends  deserts  him?  Enobarbus. 

49.  What  command  does  Antony  give  on  hearing  this? 
That  treasure  be  sent. 

50.  What  discovery  —  trivial  in  itself  —  forebodes  to  the 
augurers  the  defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra?  Swal¬ 
lows’  nests. 

51.  To  whom  does  Antony  allude  when  he  speaks  of  the 
Roman  boy?  Caesar. 

52.  What  was  the  name  of  Cleopatra’s  eunuch?  Mar- 
dian. 

53.  Who,  refusing  to  kill  Antony  at  Antony’s  command, 
kills  himself?  Eros. 

54.  What  false  message  did  Cleopatra  send  to  Antony? 
That  she  was  dead. 

55.  What  did  Antony  and  Cleopatra  each  acutely  dread, 
if  taken  to  Rome?  Exposure  in  pageants  or  triumph. 

56.  What  did  Dercetas  take  to  Csesar?  Antony’s  sword. 

57.  What  did  Cleopatra  say  to  Proculeius  that  she  would 
like  to  have  for  her  son?  Egypt. 

58.  With  what  did  Cleopatra  first  try  to  kill  herself? 
Dagger. 

59.  Who  prevented  this?  Proculeius. 

60.  Who  was  false  to  Cleopatra  in  not  correcting  her  false 
inventory?  Her  treasurer,  Seleucus. 

61.  What  fruit  did  the  countryman  bring  to  Cleopatra  in 
her  monument?  Figs. 

62.  Who  besides  Cleopatra  died  from  the  poison  of  an  asp? 
Iras  and  Charmian. 
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63.  By  the  side  of  whom  does  Caesar  order  Cleopatra  to  be 
buried?  Antony. 

64.  Who  makes  the  closing  speech?  Coesar. 

The  methods  for  Shakespearean  study  are  various, 
and  they  depend  for  their  adoption  upon  many  differ¬ 
ent  considerations,  such  as  the  maturity  of  the  class,  I 
the  time  that  is  available,  the  equipment  of  the  library, 
the  annotations  of  the  edition  in  use,  the  interest  of 
the, teacher,  and  the  teacher’s  skill  in  developing  the 
pupils’  acting  talent.  These,  together  with  other  con¬ 
siderations,  will  influence  the  choice  of  methods  — 
especially  whether  the  study  shall  be  intensive  or  ex¬ 
tensive.  In  the  study  of  drama  there  are  certain  points . 
and  phases  that  belong  fundamentally  to  all  methods, 
and  there  are  many  other  elements  that  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  individual  cases.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  enumeration.1 

i.  Visualization.  Qneoi  the  first  and  chief  purposes 
of  every  teacher  of  the  drama  should  be  to  make  the 
students  visualize  the  action.  Whether  they  should 
conceive  the  events  as  happening  upon  an  artificial 
stage  within  a  modern  theater,  or  as  actually  happen¬ 
ing  where  the  playwright  has  set  the  scene,  —  on  the 
blasted  heath,  in  Cleopatra’s  palace,  on  Gloucester’s 
estates,  or  on  the  streets  of  Venice,  —  may  be  a  de¬ 
batable  point;  but  the  necessity  for  picturing  the  ac- 

1  Throughout  the  discussion  special  familiarity  is  assumed  with 
two  plays  —  Macbeth  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  former  is 
usually  read  in  high  school,  the  other  rarely,  though  all  teachers 
should  be  familiar  with  it. 
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tion  is  not  debatable.  Pupils  should  be  asked  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  develop  acute  sensitiveness  to  the 
relative  stage-position  of  the  actors,  their  personal 
appearance,  their  costumes,  their  voices,  and  all  other 
items  that  contribute  to  definite  visualizations,  and 
that  will  emphasize  sense  impressions  and  character 
differentiations.  Where  the  definite  color  sensation 
is  provided  by  the  language  of  the  text,  we  should 
grasp  it  and  fit  it  into  our  created  picture.  Where 
Antony’s  friend  Philo  speaks  contemptuously  of 
Cleopatra’s  complexion  as  her  tawny  front,  we  should 
not  neglect  the  item,  though  we  may  imaginatively 
portray  it,  cleared  from  Philo’s  prejudice,  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  olive  brown  —  such  as  might  beseem  Cassiopeia  or 
Prince  Memnon’s  sister. 

Attention  to  visualization  in  dramatic  study  is  all 
the  more  important  because  many  of  the  pupils  enter¬ 
ing  the  high  school  have  read  very  few  plays  and  have 
not  acquired  the  power  to  externalize  the  action.  The 
dramatic  movement  is  usually  more  rapid  than  the 
narrative  movement  —  with  which  they  are  most 
familiar  —  and  the  mode  of  expression  is  usually  more 
concise.  The  playwright  makes  his  dialogue  with  the 
characters  conceived  as  definitely  placed.  We  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  always  follow  the  words  consecutively, 
but  must  follow  them  logically.  For  example,  in  Act 
n,  Scene  ii,  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  we  read  the 
following: 
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Lepidus.  Here  cornea 

The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 

Enobarbus.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Caesar,  Meoenas,  and  Agrippa. 

Antony.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia: 

Hark,  Ventidius. 

Caesar.  1  do  not  know, 

Mecasnas;  ask  Agrippa. 


The  unpracticed  reader  of  drama,  not  clearly  visual¬ 
izing  the  entrances,  and  accustomed  to  think  of  lines 
as  bearing  logically  upon  the  lines  next  them,  will  fail 
to  get  the  mental  picture  of  Caesar  walking  in  with 
Mecaenas  and  addressing  him  in  the  words  that  on 
the  printed  page  follow  Antony’s  speech  but  have 
absolutely  no  logical  connection  with  it.  Caesar  is 
simply  answering  a  question  that  Mecaenas  is  fanci¬ 
fully  supposed  to  have  asked  before  they  entered. 
Shakespeare’s  design  is  to  create  naturalness  — 
Caesar’s  remark  is  a  transcript  from  realism.  Visuali¬ 
zation  here  makes  the  interpretation  easy;  in  most 
cases  it  not  only  aids  in  interpretation,  but  adds  vastly 
to  the  enjoyment  that  comes  from  the  perception  of  the 
sensory  images  that  Shakespeare  so  lavishly  creates 
and  distributes.  With  the  power  of  visualization  well 
developed,  we  shall  be  able,  as  we  read  Antony  and 
Cleopatra ,  to  realize  the  splendid  diversity  of  color  that 
adorns  Cleopatra  and  her  attendants.  We  shall  see 
in  the  background  the  tapestried  magnificence  of  her 
palace  walls,  and  hear  her  captivating  voice,  and 
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catch  the  rare  Oriental  perfumes  that  are  wafted  from 
her  presence. 

A  similar  call  for  sensualizing  the  situation  is  found 
in  Macbeth ,  Act  i,  scene  iv,  lines  54  ff.  Macbeth, 
speaking  in  an  aside,  closes  his  speech  by  saying, 

Yet  let  that  be 

Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

Unpracticed  readers  may  fail  to  visualize  Duncan  and 
Banquo  eagerly  engaged  in  conversation  while  Mac¬ 
beth  is  speaking.  Therefore  they  may  try  to  connect 
his  speech  logically  with  Duncan’s  which  follows  — 

True,  worthy  Banquo:  he  is  full  so  valiant, 

And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed. 

Many  students  will  not  at  once  see  that  Duncan’s 
speech  is  in  reply  to  a  comment  on  Macbeth’s  bravery 
that  Banquo  is  imagined  to  have  made. 

2.  Vocabulary  and  allusions.  Closely  connected 
with  the  demand  that  the  reader  must  sensualize  the 
scene  is  the  fact  that  Shakespeare’s  vocabulary  and 
allusions  require  special  attention.  When  the  reader 
understands  the  allusion  he  does  not  find  the  words 
difficult.  Macbeth,  for  example,  says,  when  hedged 
about  by  his  attacking  enemies  — 

They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake;  I  cannot  fly. 

But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. 

To  understand  this  passage,  the  young  reader  must 
know  of  the  ancient  practice  of  bear-baiting  —  the 
bear  tied  to  a  stake  with  a  pack  of  dogs  biting  him. 
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Shakespeare,  writing  this,  saw  the  image;  the  pupil, 
reading  it  interpretatively,  must  likewise  see  it. 

We  need  to  realize,  furthermore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  words  that  Shakespeare  used  carried  different 
connotations,  from  those  same  words  of  to-day;  to 
interpret  his  use  of  presently,  still,  doubt,  practice, 
invent,  exhibition,  and  hundreds  of  others,  we  must 
learn  what  was  the  connotation  of  those  words  in 
Elizabethan  English.  In  the  same  way,  our  students 
must  understand  that  many  allusions  which  were  plain 
to  Shakespeare’s  audiences  have  lost  their  easy  appli¬ 
cation  and  in  some  cases  defy  the  ripest  scholarship. 
If  a  search  among  our  notes  clears  up  the  allusion,  we 
are  repaid;  but  since  young  people  may  not  share  our 
keen  interest  in  the  search,  we  should  not  make  our 
study  too  minute  —  certainly  not  so  minute  that  we 
shall  lose  the  beauty  and  the  significance  of  the  whole 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  be  afraid  of 
the  intellectual  approach.  It  will  be  wise  to  pause  on 
the  difficult  passages  —  if  we  do  not  pause  too  long. 
The  maturity  of  our  class  and  the  nature  of  our  im¬ 
mediate  motive  will  determine  how  meticulous  we 
shall  be. 

3.  Poetic  appeal.  We  should  be  false  to  our  con¬ 
ception  of  teaching  did  we  not  try  to  arouse  in  our 
pupils  a  continually  growing  appreciation  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  power  of  poetry.  Deliberate  pause  and 
a  teaching  instinct  are  here  essential.  While  a  goodly 
portion  of  poetic  beauty  may  be  self-perceived  by  the 
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gifted  few,  a  majority  of  our  pupils  must  have  their 
attention  directed  to  the  passages  of  marked  excellence. 
If  a  certain  assignment  includes  the  selection  of  the 
most  poetical  passage  in  Act  iv,  for  example,  then 
when  the  class  assembles,  the  variously  selected  pas¬ 
sages  may  be  read  and  the  special  poetical  qualities 
commented  upon.  Scores  upon  scores  of  passages 
arrest  us  in  Shakespeare.  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
we  linger  appreciatively  upon  this : 

Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that’s  dragonish; 

A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 

A  tower’d  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 

A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon’t,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 

And  mock  our  eyes  with  air;  thou  hast  seen  these  signs; 
They  are  black  vesper’s  pageants. 


That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct. 

As  water  is  in  water. 

What  a  splendid  image  to  represent  the  evanescence 
of  human  life,  its  inevitable  transiency,  the  complete 
final  absorption  that  eliminates  all  individuality! 
Yet,  if  they  did  not  pause  at  the  passage,  the  untrained 
pupils  might  not  only  fail  to  see  that  Antony  is  fore¬ 
shadowing  his  own  contemplated  death,  but  in  many 
cases  might  fail  to  see  the  detailed  beauty  of  the 
pictured  vision.  And  this  passage  is  but  one  among 
hundreds  that  might  be  successfully  used  to  develop 
the  appreciation  of  poetical  effects. 
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4.  Memory  assignment  and  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion.  To  help  the  pupil  retain  such  pictures  as  these 
and  to  emphasize  certain  significant  characterizations 

£  or  ethical  truths,  the  teacher  should  demand  a  good 
deal  of  memory  work  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
the  drama.  This  practice  gives  the  student  excellent 
mental  drill,  develops  his  poetic  taste,  and  at  the  same 
time  increases  his  working  vocabulary  and  insures  the 
retention  of  poetical  imagery.  Its  most  important 
function  is  to  equip  the  student  with  selected  norms 
which  will  help  him  to  a  more  accurate  judgment  of 
things  aesthetic  and  things  spiritual.  As  Matthew 
Arnold  suggests,  memorized  selections  may  be  happily 
used  in  measuring  the  worth  of  other  poetry.  Nor 
should  the  assignment  be  limited  to  verse ;  thoroughly 
memorizing  well-selected  prose  passages  will  be  of 
marvelous  help  in  forming  a  good  style.  Another  way 
in  which  memory  work  helps  greatly  is  in  giving  the 
student  standards  of  moral  and  social  judgment.  ^ 
The  course  should  direct  toward  the  development  of 
character,  and  an  excellent  scheme  for  furthering 
this  purpose  is  to  select  certain  scenes  and  have  them 
acted  in  the  presence  of  the  class  or  the  school. 

5.  Humor  in  drama.  In  previous  generations  teach¬ 
ers  have  been  too  prone  to  ignore  the  humor  in  litera¬ 
ture.  Since  humor  was  something  Shakespeare  keenly 
perceived,  it  is  something  readers  should  keenly  re¬ 
perceive.  His  habit  of  introducing  it  into  his  sternest 
tragedies  should  be  dwelt  upon  and  its  effect  there 
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carefully  noted .  The  Porter’s  scene  in  Macbeth  is 
something  to  linger  over  and  enjoy.  Lancelot  Gobbo 
will  afford  amusement.  If  The  Tempest  is  being  read, 
scarcely  anything  could  be  better  than  to  get  three  of 
the  boys  to  act  out  the  drunken  scene  of  Stephano, 
Trinculo,  and  Caliban.  Until  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
teacher  few  pupils  realize  the  humor  in  the  Stephano- 
Caliban  head-by-foot  arrangement  under  the  gabar¬ 
dine.  Dramatic  presentation  of  that  scene  before  the 
class  is  an  uproarious  farce  that  cheers  everybody. 

6.  Plot  structure.  Discussions  on  the  plot  are  some¬ 
times  so  elaborate  that  they  merely  darken  counsel. 
In  the  earlier  high-school  years  it  is  better  to  employ 
no  highly  technical  phrases  —  phrases  that  the  dra¬ 
matic  critics  employ  fittingly  enough  in  addressing  the 
more  mature,  but  which  are  too  detailed  for  elemen¬ 
tary  study.  Plot,  in  these  earlier  years,  should  be 
thought  of  merely  as  story,  and  sufficient  plot  material 
for  the  recitation  is  supplied  by  emphasizing  the  con¬ 
tinuous  course  of  the  story  and  by  pointing  out  the 
ways  in  which  the  various  threads  cross  and  recross 
and  finally  complete  the  playwright’s  preconceived 
design.  In  the  most  advanced  high-school  classes  the 
discussion  of  plot  may  involve  more  intricate  details, 
and  may,  if  the  teacher  thinks  it  wise,  embrace  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  five  divisions  that  Frey  tag  names: 
(1)  Introduction;  (2)  Rising  action;  (3)  Turning-point 
(Climax);  (4)  Falling  action;  (5)  Catastrophe.1 

1  These  terms  are  particularly  applicable  to  tragedy.  Those  in- 
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(1)  The  word  introduction  is  almost  self-revealing. 
The  audience  is  told  enough  about  the  conditions 
existing  at  the  start  for  even  the  slower  minds  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  logical  sequence  of  succeeding  events. 
Where  the  initial  situation  is  not  clearly  presented,  the 
audience  finds  it  difficult  to  see  the  full  significance  of 
these  events.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  many 
of  Browning’s  dramas  and  dramatic  monologues  are 
baffling.  Browning  habitually  starts  out  in  medias 
res ,  and  we  have  to  make  so  many  inferences  and  hold 
such  a  multitude  of  incidents  in  solution  that  the  mind 
soon  begins  to  tire,  and  so  loses  its  receptive  power. 
Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  is  conventional  in  his 
introduction.  He  takes  the  most  exacting  pains  to 
have  each  auditor  —  even  the  dullest  apprentice  — 
understand  the  existing  background,  the  opening  situ¬ 
ation,  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  characters. 

In  Macbeth  the  witches  in  their  weird  way  suggest 
a  diabolical  design  upon  Macbeth  and  leave  the  stage 
to  allow  the  bleeding  sergeant  and  Ross  to  report  to 

terested  in  seeing  how  they  can  be  practically  applied  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  may  be  helped  by  the  following: 

A.  Rising  Action.  Act  i,  Sc.  1  —  Act  hi,  Sc.  5. 

1.  Introductory  exposition.  Act  i,  Sc.  1,  11.  1-13. 

2.  Exciting  force.  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  1.  14  —  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

3.  Working-out.  Act  i.  Sc.  4,  1.  1  —  Act  in.  Sc.  4. 

4.  Turning-point.  Act  m,  Sc.  4. 

B.  Falling  Action. 

1.  Tragic  force.  Act  hi.  Sc.  5  —  End. 

2.  Working-out.  Act  in.  Sc.  7  —  Act  iv.  Sc.  7. 

3.  Final  suspense.  Act  iv.  Sc.  7  —  Act  iv.  Sc.  14, 1.  101 . 

4.  Catastrophe.  Act  iv.  Sc.  14,  1.  101  —  End  of  play. 
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King  Duncan  —  in  reality  to  the  audience  —  what 
Macbeth  has  been  bravely  doing  for  the  realm.  With 
these  two  facts  before  us  —  the  witches’  evil  intent  and 
the  knowledge  of  Macbeth’s  loyal  bravery  on  behalf  of 
his  king  —  we  are  ready  for  the  rising  action  to  begin. 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra ,  the  “dotage”  and  enslave¬ 
ment  of  Antony  is  first  brought  out  analytically  in  the 
speech  of  Philo  to  Demetrius,  which  is  followed  by  an 
objective  display  of  this  uxorious  surrender  to  the 
gypsy’s  charm.  Each  scene  in  the  first  act  reinforces 
the  idea  of  the  surrender  by  further  display  and  ana¬ 
lytical  comment;  but  in  the  meantime  messengers  have 
come  from  Rome  with  news  which  disturbs  the  volup¬ 
tuous  repose  that  Amtony  would  so  willingly  pro¬ 
long. 

(2)  Rising  action.  Every  drama  represents  some 
sort  of  conflict.  It  may  be  an  individual  struggling 
with  fate  or  environment,  evil  struggling  with  good, 
apathy  in  conflict  with  conceived  duty,  or  some  other 
abstractions  representing  conflict  and  strife.  But  on 
the  modern  stage  the  struggle  is,  as  a  rule,  represented 
more  concretely.  Macbeth  is  seen  in  conflict  with 
himself,  but  at  once  this  introspective  struggle  yields 
to  his  conflict  with  Lady  Macbeth.  After  he  has 
yielded  there  he  develops  his  antagonism  to  Banquo, 
Fleance,  Malcolm,  and  other  opponents,  until  the 
catastrophe  is  reached  in  his  fatal  struggle  with  Mac 
duff.  The  point  at  which  this  germ  of  the  conflict 
begins  to  be  active,  disturbing  ever  so  slightly  the 
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repose  of  the  opening  situation,  marks  the  place  where 
the  action  begins  to  rise.  The  disturbing  agency  is  the 
exciting  force;  the  combination  of  the  action  up  to  the 
turning-point  composes,  along  with  the  introduction, 
the  line  of  complication  —  the  entanglement.  In  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  the  exciting  force  that  breaks  in  on 
the  Alexandrian  situation  of  indulgence  is  the  message 
from  Rome,  followed  closely  by  the  message  from 
Sicyon  announcing  the  death  of  Fulvia,  Antony’s  wife, 
and  urging  Antony’s  immediate  presence  in  Rome. 

The  rising  action  continues  to  complicate  and  en¬ 
tangle.  Conflicting  forces  assert  themselves.  Char¬ 
acters  that  are  to  dominate  the  latter  half  of  the  play 
are  displayed  in  their  growing  power.  In  Macbeth, 
Banquo,  Fleance,  Malcolm,  Macduff  are  displayed  in 
their  potential  strength  and  give  hints  to  the  reader  of 
Macbeth’s  ultimate  downfall.  In  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  the  attitude  of  Pompey  and  Octavius  Csesar 
begins  to  show  the  possibility  of  resistance,  —  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  Csesar.  The  situation  grows 
more  menacing  as  the  rising  action  continues.  But 
this  opposition  is  not  yet  controlling;  the  dominating 
character  of  the  first  part  maintains  his  strength. 

(3)  Turning-point.  In  Macbeth  the  action  of  the 
drama  finally  reaches  a  point  where  the  character  that 
dominates  the  play  is  at  the  height  of  a  crucial  struggle; 
the  two  forces  have  met  in  significant  contest;  the 
conflict  is  momentarily  seen  in  even  balance;  finally 
the  first  force  wavers  and  the  second  secures  the  ad- 
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vantage.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  hero  immedi¬ 
ately  fails;  he  may  go  on  and  win  other  successes,  but 
his  unquestioned  control  is  lost  and  he  has  started 
toward  the  catastrophe  that  awaits  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Macbeth  starts  out  with  brilliant  and  con¬ 
tinued  success;  he  wins  one  position  after  another,  is 
made  king  and  asserts  his  absolute  sway.  Each  action 
that  he  undertakes  is  apparently  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue  as  one  after  another  his  enemies  are  brought 
low.  The  climax  comes  when  his  exploit  against  Ban- 
quo  is  menaced  by  failure  —  the  significant  escape  of 
Fleance.  From  this  time  on,  while  he  prospers  here 
and  there,  the  trend  of  his  power  is  continuously  down¬ 
ward  and  soon  he  begins  to  “wish  the  estate  o’  th’ 
world  were  all  undone.” 

In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Antony’s  position  as  the 
action  rises,  while  assured,  is  never  so  unquestionably 
assured  as  was  Macbeth’s.  He  holds,  however,  as  a 
triumvir,  a  strong  place  in  the  world;  he  has  as  his 
ally  the  great  Cleopatra,  with  her  transcendent  power 
and  the  inherited  wealth  that  accompanies  the  “circle 
of  the  Ptolemies.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  ranged 
against  Antony  the  iron  will  and  the  adroit  military 
genius  of  Octavius.  The  issue  is  seen  when  the  two 
forces  meet  in  naval  battle  at  Actium.  Cleopatra 
weakly  flies  and  Antony  more  weakly  follows.  His 
career,  like  Macbeth’s,  reaches  its  turning-point  and 
sadly  fails.  He  feels  that  he  has  lost  his  way  for¬ 


ever. 
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(4)  Falling  action .  We  have  said  that  the  prick  that 
disturbs  the  opening  repose  and  starts  the  rising  action 
is  called  the  exciting  force.  The  push  that  starts  the 
falling  action  we  name  the tragic  force ,  and  its  continu¬ 
ance  the  working-out.  Macbeth,  in  the  midst  of  the 
banquet  scene,  is  told  of  the  escape  of  Fleance.  The 
news  unnerves  him  completely ;  but  for  Lady  Macbeth 
he  might  completely  reveal  his  crime  against  Banquo 
and  against  Duncan.  As  it  is,  suspicion,  already 
aroused,  grows  stronger  against  him.  He  meets  with 
further  opposition  from  the  witches  and  from  Malcolm 
and  Macduff  and  is  thus  hurried  to  his  doom.  In 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  the  flight  from  Actium  has 
brought  further  dangers.  Caesar  has  pursued  the  re¬ 
treating  ships  to  Alexandria,  and  his  presence  supplies 
the  motive.  Antony’s  shame  at  his  cowardly  flight 
prompts  him  to  regather  his  forces  and  again  meet 
Caesar  in  battle.  This  adds,  as  do  Macbeth’s  successes 
before  the  catastrophe,  to  the  final  suspense. 

(5)  Catastrophe.  The  catastrophe  comes  with  the 
death  of  the  hero.  It  is  usually  deepened  and  intensi¬ 
fied  by  the  death  —  either  before  or  later  —  of  other 
characters  in  the  play,  especially  of  those  with  whom 
the  main  character  is  most  closely  associated.  The 
suicide  of  Lady  Macbeth  deepens  the  tragedy  of 
Macbeth’s  death;  Cleopatra’s  suicide  deepens,  with 
like  intensity,  the  self-inflicted  death  of  Antony.  The 
play  fittingly  closes  in  “great  solemnity.” 

7.  Character  study.  Of  all  the  various  appeals  in 
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drama  perhaps  that  which  makes  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  upon  young  people  comes  from  observing  the 
personalities  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  plot  — 
those  who  act  and  those  who  are  acted  upon.  While 
we  shall  not,  in  our  teaching,  plan  completely  to  isolate 
the  study  of  character  from  the  study  of  plot,  we  shall 
nevertheless  wish  many  times  to  put  such  emphasis 
upon  character  as  will  bring  it  prominently  into  the 
foreground  of  our  thinking.  Perhaps  we  shall  wish 
first  to  remind  our  pupils  of  the  analysis  which  we 
made  in  our  study  of  prose  fiction.  There  we  found 
that  the  character  of  a  person  is  portrayed  by  four 
distinct  methods: 

1.  By  what  the  person  says  or  fails  to  say. 

2.  By  what  the  person  does  or  fails  to  do. 

3.  By  what  is  said  about  the  person. 

4.  By  what  the  person  causes  others  to  do. 

These  four  methods  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
study  of  character  as  portrayed  in  drama.  There  is 
only  one  marked  difference  here  between  the  privileges 
of  the  novelist  and  those  of  the  dramatist.  In  por¬ 
traying  character  by  any  of  these  methods,  the  novelist 
can  speak  in  his  own  person:  in  his  critical  comments 
he  may  direct  special  attention  to  such  points  as  he 
may  wish  the  reader  to  note;  he  may  point  out  the 
specific  changes  wrought  by  time  and  experience. 
The  dramatist,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  keeps  him¬ 
self  wholly  in  the  background;  he  does  not  perform 
the  part  of  the  docent;  he  portrays  his  characters  only 
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by  the  words  and  actions  of  those  who  are  brought 
upon  the  stage.1 

But  such  a  limitation  is  not  so  narrowly  restrictive 
as  the  bare  contrast  might  at  first  suggest.  The  very 
removal  of  the  interpreting  third  person  may  make  the 
scene  and  action  more  vivid;  for  drama,  by  the  very 
directness  of  its  nature,  stimulates  the  reader  to  more 
intense  imaginative  activity.  And  if,  instead  of  read¬ 
ing  a  drama,  we  are  watching  the  actors  upon  the 
stage,  we  may  see,  by  means  of  their  costumes,  ges¬ 
tures,  modulation,  and  interplay,  a  more  clean-cut 
delineation  of  character  than  any  novelist  —  however 
skilled  in  analysis  —  could  possibly  make.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  bare  assertion  that  the  novelist  has  one 
privilege  which  is  denied  the  dramatist  is  not  to  imply 
that  he  has  greater  power  for  portraying  character; 
the  advantages  possessed  by  the  dramatist  along  the 
particular  lines  that  we  have  designated  more  than 
counteract  such  a  limitation. 

As  we  make  our  application  of  the  four  methods  of 
character  portrayal  to  the  play  in  hand  we  may  find 
it  practical  to  take  any  single  character  -—  Macbeth, 
Antony,  Julius  Caesar,  Banquo,  Brutus,  Ophelia,  or 
Shylock,  for  example  —  and  have  the  pupils  select  the 
passages  relating  to  that  character  which  bear  directly 
upon  these  separate  methods.  Or  jone  group  in  the 
class  might  confine  its  study  to  one  of  the  methods 

1  An  exception  to  this  is  seen  in  the  long  and  elaborate  stage 
directions  sometimes  seen  in  the  works  of  the  more  recent  writers, 
notably  Bernard  Shaw  and  Sir  James  Barrie. 
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while  three  other  groups  respectively  take  the  three 
other  methods,  the  analysis  centering  upon  a  single 
character.  , 

We  shall  not,  of  course,  wish  to  confine  our  study 
of  character  to  these  four  methods,  for  as  we  proceed 
in  our  examination  we  shall  discover  other  angles  of 
approach.  We  must  never  allow  the  study  to  be  too 
minute  or  too  prolonged  or  too  technical;  better  re¬ 
sults  will  be  obtained  if  we  confine  ourselves  pretty 
closely  to  the  more  obvious  and  the  more  salient  points. 

Teachers  will  very  naturally  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 
effect  which  one  character  has  upon  another.  Since 
nothing  in  life  is  more  interesting  than  this,  so  is  no¬ 
thing  more  interesting  in  drama.  What  a  remarkable 
influence  Lady  Macbeth  exerts  over  her  husband! 
Equally  compelling  and  equally  tragic  is  Cleopa¬ 
tra’s  sway  over  Antony.  Each  decisive  situation  in 
these  respective  associations  gives  the  student  oppor-^/ 
tunity  for  a  brief  analysis  of  the  nature  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  feminine  force.  And  here  are  only  two  of 
a  multitude  of  examples  that  show  the  reaction  of 
character  upon  character. 

The  student  will  be  further  interested  in  noting  how 
the  dramatist  enhances  his  effects  by  the  use  of  char¬ 
acter  contrast.  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice ,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  generosity  of  Antonio  is  strongly  accentu¬ 
ated  by  being  seen  in  juxtaposition  with  Shy  lock’s 
avarice^  In  Hamlet  the  vacillation  of  the  hero  is  the 
more  marked  because  it  is  set  off  by  the  clear-cut  de- 
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cision  of  Fortinbras.  In  Julius  C cesar  Brutus’s  candor 
is  all  the  more  apparent  because  it  falls  before  the 
cunning  of  Mark  Antony.  In  all  these  cases  —  and 
in  many  more  which  the  student  will  discover  for 
himself  —  each  of  the  dominant  traits  is  delineated 
with  especial  effectiveness  by  being  shown  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  trait  which  is  its  direct  opposite. 

Equally  interesting,  but  less  rarely  used  as  a  device, 
is  what  Dr.  Moulton  calls  the  character  foil.  As  de¬ 
fined  by  him  the  character  foil  is  not  the  same  as  char¬ 
acter  contrast.  Portia  and  Narissa  are  character 
foils;  they  are  moulded  in  similar  forms,  but  in  Portia 
the  prevailing  traits  are  more  obvious  and  more  com¬ 
manding.  Pupils,  once  they  see  these  dual  examples, 
will  be  interested  in  searching  for  others  —  individuals 
who  thus  set  each  other  off  by  contrast  in  degree  rather 
than  by  contrast  in  kind. 

There  is  one  marked  example  in  Hamlet  of  securing 
an  artistic  effect  by  bringing  together  two  characters 
and  making  them  identical.  These  two  —  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  —  are  neither  character  con¬ 
trasts  nor  character  foils.  They  bend  the  pregnant 
hinges  of  the  knees  in  perfect  harmony  and,  completely 
undifferentiated,  act  their  sycophantic  parts  in  the 
hope  that  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Rosencrantz 
and  Guildenstern;  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  — 
the  fact  that  the  order  is  wholly  immaterial  helps  to 
make  their  ready  surrender  of  Hamlet’s  friendship  the 
more  despicable. 
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A  line  which  we  may  follow  with  interest  in  our  study 
of  fiction  may  be  found  equally  profitable  in  the  study 
of  drama  —  attention  to  the  development  of  character. 
In  the  first  part  of  Julius  Caesar  Antony  does  not  seem 
to  possess  any  special  points  of  strength.  We  see 
him  in  the  shadow  of  Brutus.  But  as  the  play  pro¬ 
gresses  his  adroit  and  practical  power  steadily  develops 
and  soon  brings  him  into  a  position  of  unquestioned 
command  and  paramount  strength.  As  his  life  is 
further  portrayed  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  however, 
we  see  that  the  trend  is  toward  decadence.  Under  the 
beguiling  influence  of  Egypt’s  queen  his  patriotism 
falters  and  every  fiber  of  his  character  gives  way. 
Macbeth’s  character  shows  the  same  disintegrating 
trend,  and  readers  become  interested  in  noting  each 
declining  stage.  The  pupil  will  learn  to  be  equally 
watchful  for  those  characters  which  change  for  the 
better  and  those  which  change  for  the  worse. 

Directing  the  pupil’s  attention  upon  the  foregoing 
points  in  character  study  should  tend  to  give  him  a 
clearer  intellectual  conception  of  each  person  in  the 
drama  under  discussion.  Seeing  the  characters  in 
association  with  one  another  and  noting  the  effects 
produced  by  that  association,  the  student  will  see  each 
one  in  sharp  relief  and  in  its  relative  strength.  He 
should  also  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  ethical  signi¬ 
ficance  of  those  faults  that  invoke  failure.  The  ob¬ 
jective  portrayal  of  tragic  results  almost  inevitably 
weaves  its  subtle  influence  into  the  character  of  the 
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young  reader.  And  this  is  the  best  result  of  the  study 
of  drama  in  the  schools. 

No  teacher  will  wish,  in  this  study  of  drama,  to  go 
so  minutely  into  the  analysis  of  plot  or  of  character  as 
to  detract  from  the  aesthetic  enjoyment  of  the  selected 
play.  The  broad  outlines  of  the  story,  and  the  general 
significance  of  sequent  action  artistically  rounding 
toward  the  close,  are  the  important  features.  Along 
with  the  consideration  of  these  will  come  a  general 
conception  of  the  characters  and  a  realization  of  their 
individual  and  relative  significance.  The  analysis  of 
technique  is  of  value  only  when  it  makes  the  student 
more  appreciative  of  the  beauty  of  the  play  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  import  of  the  ethical  theme. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  In  the  junior  high  school  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  according 
to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Simons  ( English  Problems  in  the  Solving, 
pp.  212-21)  is  designed  to  create  a  love  of  the  poet  and  arouse 
a  desire  to  learn  the  lines,  to  act  out  the  parts,  and  to  see  the 
play  acted  when  possible.  No  text  study  should  be  made; 
obscure  passages  should  be  cleared  up,  and  strange  words  and 
allusions  explained  by  the  teacher.  The  plays  should  be  read 
aloud  in  class  in  character,  the  teacher  often  taking  part. 
Much  memorizing  should  be  done  and  frequent  classroom 
dramatizations  should  be  given. 

In  the  senior  high  school  the  pupils  should  dramatize  the 
age  of  Shakespeare.  A  form  of  dramatization  based  on  Alfred 
Noyes’s  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern  and  Louise  B.  Chancel¬ 
lor’s  The  Players  of  London  is  suggested.  Many  classes  will  be 
interested  in  reading  Clement  Dane’s  drama,  Will  Shakespeare. 
Teachers  should  exert  every  effort  to  make  the  scenes  and  places 
in  Shakespeare’s  life  and  plays  living  realities  to  the  pupils. 
The  textual  study  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  almost 
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nothing,  and  the  time  usually  devoted  to  this  spent  on  memo¬ 
rizing  significant  lines  and  reciting  them  in  character. 

How  practical  do  you  consider  this  method? 

2.  A  valuable, asset  for  the  class  studying  a  Shakespearean  play 
is  a  model  Elizabethan  stage.  The  boys  of  a  technical  group 
will  find  the  construction  of  such  a  stage  a  fairly  simple  matter 
if  the  English  teacher  provides  them  with  good  pictures  and 
descriptions;  and  incidentally  they  are  likely  to  become  much 
interested  in  the  plays  that  were  enacted  on  such  a  stage. 
The  presence  of  the  model  in  the  classroom  will  help  all  pupils 
more  clearly  to  visualize  the  play  as  it  was  acted  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  day;  and  even  more  interest  may  be  aroused  if  the  girls 
in  a  domestic-arts  class  can  be  induced  to  dress  a  few  dolls 
in  costumes  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

3.  Pupils  enjoy  making  nonsense  riddles  that  are  answerable  by 

quotations  from  the  plays  studied;  in  so  doing  they  become 
much  more  familiar  with  the  lines  of  the  play,  so  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  well  worth  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  such  apparent 
frivolity.  Some  examples  of  riddles  composed  by  students 
during  the  study  of  AsJ[ou  LUce  It,  Tjjjdfth  Night,  and  Hamlet 
are  as  follows:  " 

What  does  the  music  supervisor  say  to  the  orchestra  before 
assembly? 

“’Tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune  so  it  make  noise  enough.” 

How  might  one  describe  a  Ford  car?  ‘‘Compact  of 
jars.” 

^  What  is  a  good  definition  of  this  high  school? 

“Where  none  will  sweat  save  for  promotion.” 

What  comment  are  old  folks  likely  to  make  on  the  younger 
generation? 

“They  are  desperate  of  shame  and  character.” 

What  does  our  school  chorus  sound  like? 

“Like  an  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death.” 

What  does  an  unsympathetic  friend  say  to  a  man  who  has 
just  fallen  in  love? 

.  “Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies!” 

^  How  might  a  vigilant  father  express  his  feelings  when  his 
daughter  receives  a  caller  of  whom  he  disapproves? 

What!  has  this  thing  appeared  again  tonight?” 

What  is  the  constant  prayer  of  the  fat  woman  struggling 
through  her  “daily  dozen”? 

“O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Thaw  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  !  ” 
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What  does  our  English  teacher  think  of  many  of  the  themes 
handed  to  her? 

“These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words.” 

What  do  some  old  ladies  wish  their  granddaughters  had? 

“More  matter  with  less  art.” 

What  is  our  principal’s  chief  characteristic? 

“An  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  command.” 

S  A  project  which  may  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  al¬ 
most  any  Shakespearean  play  is  the  publication  by  the  class 
of  a  newpaper  supposed  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Editors  are  appointed  and  departments  organized 
for  the  writing  of  general  news  articles,  editorials,  the  sporting 
page,  social  and  fashion  notes,  special  articles,  jokes,  and  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Other  departments  may  be  added  as  the  talent 
of  the  class  permits;  for  instance,  an  illustrating  department, 
particularly  a  cartoonist,  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  the  paper. 

If  the  members  of  the  class  can  typewrite  their  material  in 
imitation  of  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  can  arrange  captions  and 
advertisements  in  an  attractive  manner,  and  can  add  a  few 
cartoons  and  pictures  of  events  in  the  play,  the  work  will  seem 
more  realistic  to  them. 

Some  examples  of  the  type  of  articles  that  might  be  written  v 
for  The  Arden  Gazette,  in  connection  with  As  You  Like  It 
follow:  General  news  articles :  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by 
Duke  Frederick;  the  disappearance  of  Rosalind  and  Celia 
and  of  Orlando  and  Adam;  the  exodus  of  young  men  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden;  the  military  expedition  of  Duke  Frederick; 
the  religious  conversion  of  Duke  Frederick  and  Jaques.  So¬ 
cial  notes:  the  wedding  of  Rosalind  and  Orlando;  all  the  lesser 
weddings;  the  arrival  of  Audrey  at  court;  the  loss  of  Jaques 
from  court.  Sporting  page:  the  wrestling  match  in  which 
Charles  mortally  wounds  three  young  men;  the  match  between 
Charles  and  Orlando;  Charles’s  retirement  from  wrestling  be¬ 
cause  of  his  wager;  the  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Edi¬ 
torials  :  the.  new  freedom  for  women  (especially  seen  in  their 
tendency  to  dress  in  men’s  clothes),  back  to  nature;  the  new 
philosophy  of  Jaques;  the  alarming  political  situation.  Be¬ 
sides  the  reporting  of  the  actual  events  in  the  play,  accounts  of 
imaginary  social  events  such  as  might  have  taken  place  may  be 
written.  Even  in  the  advertisements  much  ingenuity  can  be 
shown,  and  here  particularly  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  Shakespeare’s  times  is  necessary. 

5.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Macbeth  it  is  interesting  to  read 
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Alice  Duer  Miller’s  modernization  of  the  plot  in  Instruments  oj 

Darkness. 

The  publication  of  this  novel  was  intended  as  an  experiment 
to  find  out  whether  the  modern  reading  public  would  enjoy 
the  stories  in  Shakespeare’s  plays  if  they  were  not  recognized 
as  such,  and  if  they  were  changed  in  externals.  The  story 
appeared  originally  as  a  serial  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  according  to  the  publishers  was  highly  successful  in 
arousing  interest.  The  plot  in  its  essentials  is  identical  with 
that  of  Macbeth;  the  names  are  similar  to  those  in  the  play. 
The  characters,  incidents,  and  setting  are  cleverly  modernized. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  ESSAY 

Since  the  types  of  essays  which  we  admit  into  our 
English  course  represent  mature  thinking  and  are 
addressed  to  very  mature  minds,  we  shall  need  to 
approach  our  task  of  essay-teaching  with  unusual  care 
and  preparation.  We  should  remind  ourselves  that  the 
essay  form  was,  with  most  of  us,  the  last  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  forms  to  win  our  own  interest  and  appreciation. 
Our  taste  for  the  story  is  innate,  melody  and  rhyme  de¬ 
light  us  in  our  juvenile  years,  and  we  are  early  won  by 
the  concreteness  of  the  drama;  but  in  most  cases  a 
liking  for  the  essay  has  to  be  carefully  developed. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the  writer  deals  principally 
with  abstract  subjects. 

We  can,  however,  convince  our  pupils  that  the  essay 
is  capable  of  very  simple  treatment  and  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  formidable  thing  that  they  have  imagined. 
A  brief  analysis  will  show  them  that  when  they  them¬ 
selves  have  written  an  account  of  how  a  certain  game 
is  played,  or  what  their  feelings  are  under  certain 
conditions,  they  have  used  the  simpler  form  of  the 
expository  essay.  They  have  merely  spoken  out  of 
their  experience  and  knowledge.  And  this,  they  will 
learn,  is  the  function  of  the  essayist;  he  sets  forth  in 
some  sort  of  order  the  results  of  his  thinking  and  know- 
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ing  and  feeling.  The  topics  thus  discussed  and  the 
forms  of  the  discussion  vary  so  widely  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  name  any  specific  method  that  invariably  pro¬ 
vides  the  easiest  and  deftest  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  essay.  There  are,  however,  certain  suggestions 
that  may  afford  general  assistance. 

I.  Provide  an  interesting  approach.  The  first  step 
should  be  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
essay.  If  we  are  planning  to  take  up  with  our  senior 
classes  the  study  of  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns,  we  shall 
find  it  profitable  to  begin  with  a  reading  of  Burns’s 
selected  poems  and  with  the  narration  —  by  teacher 
or  pupils  —  of  many  interesting  facts  about  Burns 
and  his  peasant  life  in  Scotland.  When  they  come  to 
the  essay  the  pupils  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Car¬ 
lyle  was  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  a  stone  mason,  and 
that  this  similarity  between  the  early  environments  of 
the  two  authors  makes  it  natural  that  Carlyle  should 
understand  Burns’s  struggles  and  triumphs  and  write 
intelligently  and  sympathetically  about  them.  Again, 
interest  in  a  particular  essay  can  sometimes  be  oppor¬ 
tunely  established  by  connecting  it  with  some  current 
school  activity.  Your  senior  class  has  held  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  perhaps,  and  wishes  to  spend  the  proceeds 
on  a  set  of  books  for  the  school  library.  While  in¬ 
terest  in  books  is  rife,  suggest  the  reading  of  Ruskin’s 
Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  of  some  other  essay  that  exalts 
the  value  of  reading  and  the  inspirational  power  of 
books.  Whatever  essay  we  are  studying,  then,  the 
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method  of  approach  should  be  designed  to  establish 
a  connection  between  the  essay  itself  and  the  preced¬ 
ing  task  or  the  present  moment,  and  to  arouse  a  keen 
interest  in  the  new  assignment. 

An  approach  that  many  teachers  will  find  even 
easier  and  more  direct  is  to  read  aloud,  without  pre¬ 
vious  announcement  or  explanation,  the  delightfully 
personal  essay,  Furnace  and  I,  in  Tanner’s  Essays  and 
Essay-Writing.  The  author,  Ralph  Bergengren,  has 
the  ability  to  see  humor  in  a  situation  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  that  mood  to  his  readers.  The  experience  is  so 
skillfully  portrayed  that  all  of  us  share  in  every  move¬ 
ment  and  every  emotion. 

Another  essay  that  immediately  wins  an  audience 
is  Frances  Lester  Warner’s  Love’s  Minor  Frictions ,  pub¬ 
lished  first  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  later  reprinted 
in  Story,  Essay,  and  Verse,  and  Life’s  Minor  Collisions. 
Miss  Warner  very  effectively  catches  the  flavor  of 
family  differences  and  gives  them  most  sympathetic 
portrayal.  The  experiences  are  the  sort  of  happenings 
that  occur  in  every  household.  The  pupils,  recog¬ 
nizing  this  fact,  will  be  led  unconsciously  into  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  essay  as  a  literary  type. 

2.  Our  second  consideration  questions  the  nature 
of  the  first  reading  assignment.  Shall  we  ask  the 
pupils  to  read  the  essay  through  in  order  that  they  may 
get  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  or  shall  we  first  take  it 
up  in  sections?  If  the  essay  is  short  and  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend,  most  teachers  will  find  it  desirable  to  have  the 
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pupils  read  it  through  first.  If,  however,  it  is  too  long, 
too  obscure  in  thought,  or  too  involved  in  phrasing 
to  follow  that  plan,  then  this  general  view  can  be 
presented  briefly  by  the  teacher  or  by  some  specially 
competent  pupil.  Again,  if  the  essay  is  of  undue  length 
or  if  it  is  easily  divisible  into  distinct  parts  —  as  is 
true  of  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns  and  Emerson’s 
American  Scholar  —  the  parts  may  be  taken  up  serially 
and  their  connection  with  the  whole  and  with  one 
another  later  established. 

3.  Studying  the  structure  and  making  an  outline. 

The  study  of  certain  selected  essays  may  be  desirable 
because  of  the  hints  on  structure  that  they  offer. 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  as  experienced  teachers  will 
testify,  is  Palmer’s  Self-Cultivation  in  English.  It  is 
easy  to  point  out  in  this  little  masterpiece  how  care¬ 
fully  the  author  preconceived  his  whole  design  and 
what  pains  he  took  in  executing  it.  In  our  study  of 
this  particular  essay,  we  not  only  find  it  easy  to  differ¬ 
entiate  the  three  general  parts  —  introduction,  body, 
and  conclusion  —  but  we  can  likewise  show  the  four 
very  definite  divisions  of  the  body  of  the  essay.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  student  will  be  interested  in  noting  how 
carefully  these  parts  are  combined  into  a  cohesive 
whole  by  means  of  summarizing  and  transitional  para¬ 
graphs  and  by  the  author’s  skillful  use  of  connective 
phrases.  The  perception  of  the  use  of  these  devices 
by  a  master  craftsman  will  greatly  help  the  young 
apprentice  in  the  task  of  writing  his  own  essay.  But 
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these  structural  details  must  never  be  emphasized 
at  the  cost  of  the  message  itself.  Substance  is  always 
more  important  than  form. 

In  the  midst  of  this  structural  study  of  a  particular 
essay,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  have  each  pupil  make 
some  sort  of  outline.  If  the  author  has  been  very 
careful  in  formulating  his  plan  for  the  whole,  as  Burke 
is  in  his  Conciliation  Speech  and  as  Palmer  is  in  his 
Self-Cultivation  in  English,  it  is  well  to  discover  the 
few  main  headings  and  properly  place  the  subordinate 
parts  under  them.  If  the  structure  is  less  formal,  as 
in  most  of  Lamb’s  essays,  it  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  list  the  topics  in  their  regular  order,  without  much 
regard  to  their  subordination. 

Many  teachers  find  it  a  good  plan  to  provide  cards 
—  the  size  of  postal-cards,  or  smaller  —  on  which  the 
pupil  carefully  notes  the  topics  which  the  essayist  dis¬ 
cusses  in  the  portion  assigned  for  study.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  hour  these  cards  are  placed  on  the 
teacher’s  desk.  The  recitation  may  then  be  conducted 
in  either  of  two  ways.  The  teacher  may  follow  care¬ 
fully  his  own  prepared  outline  and  take  up  the  topics 
in  the  sequence  which  the  author  has  chosen;  or  the 
pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  discuss  the  topic  which, 
in  the  reading,  interested  him  most.  In  either  case  a 
large  element  of  value  in  the  recitation  will  be  the  in¬ 
formal  class  discussion  in  which  each  member  freely  , 
joins. 

To  direct  the  pupil’s  attention  to  a  close  examina- 
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tion  of  structure,  we  may  find  it  useful  to  ask  such 
specific  questions  as  these: 

1 .  What  evidence  can  you  adduce  that  the  author  had  or 
had  not  a  preconceived  design  of  the  whole  before  he 
commenced  to  write? 

2  Does  the  essayist  seem  to  you  too  conscious  of  his 
skeleton  plan?  How  does  this  consciousness  manifest 
itself? 

3.  Is  the  introduction  too  obviously  an  introduction,  and 
is  the  conclusion  too  obviously  a  conclusion? 

4.  Suggest  some  other  introduction,  and  explain  why  it 
would  be  better  or  worse. 

5.  Do  the  several  divisions  naturally  and  logically  de¬ 
velop  the  main  thesis  of  the  essay? 

6.  Granted  the  informal  tone  of  the  essay,  would  you 
characterize  the  aimlessness  as  pardonable,  unpardon¬ 
able,  effective,  or  charming?  Why? 

7.  Are  there  any  portions  that  you  would  discard  because 
they  are  entirely  irrelevant?  How  might  the  author 
justify  their  retention? 

8.  Are  there  portions  of  the  essay  that  you  would  mark  as 
digressions?  Do  they  add  to  or  detract  from  the  charm 
of  the  whole?  Explain. 

9.  Can  you  suggest  an  arrangement  that  would  be  more 
effective? 

10.  Do  you  think  of  any  important  detail  that  the  author 
has  omitted  in  the  discussion? 

11.  Do  you  think  any  of  his  points  have  been  dispropor¬ 
tionately  elaborated?  What  reasons  can  you  assign  for 
your  answer? 

12.  Point  to  certain  connective  phrases  that  are  obviously 
used  to  secure  coherence.  Do  they  seem  artificial? 

13.  Point  out  any  transitional  paragraphs  that  the  essay 
contains.  Of  what  value  are  these  paragraphs? 

14.  Does  the  author  do  any  summarizing  in  the  midst  of 
his  theme-development?  Is  this  necessary  or  desirable? 

15.  Are  the  points  of  the  essay  summarized  at  the  end? 
If  they  are,  does  it  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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essay?  If  they  are  not,  does  it  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness? 

16.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  phrase  the  author’s  main  thesis 
in  a  single  sentence?  In  two  or  three  sentences? 

4.  Studying  the  essayist’s  style.  We  shall  not  have 
gone  far  in  our  reading  of  the  selected  essay  before  we 
shall  begin  to  notice  the  author’s  style  —  his  individ¬ 
ual  way  of  expressing  himself.  We  may  find  that  his 
sentences  are  very  long  and  hard  to  unravel,  and  we 
say  his  style  is  involved.  Or  we  note  that  he  uses  many 
balanced  sentences  and  thus  betrays  an  evident  striv¬ 
ing  for  effect,  and  we  say  it  is  artificial.  We  may  see 
that  he  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  securing  an 
easy  flow  of  syllables,  and  we  call  his  style  limpid; 
or  that  he  pays  no  attention  to  it  —  is  intent  merely 
on  getting  his  thought  forcibly  expressed  —  and  we 
call  it  rugged. 

There  is  a  host  of  other  adjectives  —  many  of  them 
synonyms  —  that  we  can  apply  to  express  our  various 
perceptions  of  style-quality:  archaic ,  quaint,  fastidi¬ 
ous,  animated,  picturesque,  pure,  clear,  chaste,  classic, 
lucid,  pellucid,  dramatic,  graphic,  grotesque,  crude,  col¬ 
loquial,  tedious,  cacophonous,  academic,  monotonous, 
incoherent,  intricate,  disjointed,  elliptical,  elegant, 
euphuistic,  florid,  precious,  grandiose,  grandiloquent, 
ornate,  pompous,  bombastic,  ponderous,  studied,  melodi¬ 
ous,  resonant,  orotund,  harmonious,  euphonious,  rhyth¬ 
mic,  laconic,  sententious,  compact,  epigrammatic,  crisp, 
pithy,  terse,  paradoxical,  vigorous,  prolix,  verbose,  diffuse. 
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The  essayist’s  vocabulary  may  variously  impress  us 
as  being  thoroughly  adequate,  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  theme,  too  colloquial,  too  technical,  too 
erudite,  too  heavily  Latinized,  bare  and  scant,  or  over- 
luxurious.  His  use  of  figures  and  images  —  or  the 
absence  of  these  adornments  —  will  be  incidentally 
noted,  and  judgment  will  be  passed  concerning  the 
effective  use  of  such  common  devices  as  simile,  meta¬ 
phor,  antithesis,  climax,  and  suspense.  His  sentence 
structure  will  fall  under  immediate  scrutiny,  and  the 
young  critic  will  note  the  author’s  tendency  to  use  long 
or  short,  loose  or  periodic,  simple  or  complex,  sem 
tences.  A  particular  examination  will  be  made  of  his 
skill  or  lack  of  skill  in  keeping  his  ideas  in  proper  co¬ 
ordination  and  subordination,  and  whether,  through¬ 
out  his  writings,  the  author  has  sufficiently  varied  his 
sentence  structure.  Students  trained  in  the  criticism 
of  their  own  composition  work  will  also  be  likely  to 
question  the  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  in  the 
whole  essay,  in  the  paragraph,  and  in  the  separate 
sentences;  but  upon  these  and  other  mechanical  mat¬ 
ters  comparatively  slight  stress  will  fall.  At  no  time 
should  attention  upon  any  of  these  externals  obscure 
the  central  aim  of  the  writer  —  his  appeal  to*  thought 
and  his  appeal  to  emotion.  It  would  be  only  the  most 
unscientific  teaching  technique  that  would  carry  analy¬ 
sis  to  the  point  where  it  would  cloud  the  main  thought 
or  lessen  the  emotional  charm. 

To  direct  special  attention  to  points  in  style,  ques- 
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tions  similar  to  the  following  may  profitably  be  asked 
while  a  particular  essay  is  under  scrutiny: 

1.  Perfect  style  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  perfect 
taste  in  dress  —  it  creates  the  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment  but  centers  no  attention  upon  itself.  Does  this 
fitly  apply  to  the  style  of  this  essay? 

$.  Can  you  point  to  passages  that  do  center  attention  upon 
themselves?  (Cf .  closing  paragraph  of  Essay  on  Bums.) 
Do  you  conclude  that  the  splendor  of  the  style  therefore 
mars  the  proper  effect? 

3.  The  four  generally  accepted  qualities  of  style  are 
purity,  force,  clearness,  and  beauty.  Can  you  find  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Essay  on  B  urns  that  illustrate  each  ?  Which 
quality  is  most  evident  in  that  essay? 

4.  Style  ordinarily  produces  certain  effects  upon  the 
reader  —  it  charms,  it  mystifies,  it  stimulates  thought, 
it  arouses  emotion,  it  lulls.  Mention  some  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  essay  we  are  studying. 

5.  Does  the  author’s  style  harmonize  closely  with  his 
theme?  Cite  examples  in  proof. 

6.  Is  the  style  consistent  throughout?  Does  this  mean 
that  it  is  the  same  throughout?  Explain  by  allusion  to 
certain  passages. 

7.  Does  the  style  impress  you  as  being  perhaps  imitative? 
What  author  may  have  influenced  the  essayist? 
What  passages  suggest  this? 

8.  Does  imitation  seem  to  you  to  be  a  virtue  or  a  defect? 
May  it  sometimes  be  one  and  sometimes  the  other? 

9.  Are  you  impressed  by  the  author’s  powers  of  visuali¬ 
zation?  Do  you  get  this  impression  from  his  figures 
of  speech  or  from  his  happily  chosen  adjectives,  nouns, 
and  verbs? 

10.  Does  his  clear  thinking  produce  clear  writing?  Is  this 
always  true? 

11.  Is  the  author’s  style  marred  for  you  by  his  erudition? 

12.  Does  the  style  impress  you  as  academic?  Illustrate. 

5.  The  essayist’s  personality.  H  we  are  pleased 
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with  the  author’s  style  and  art,  and  fall  easily  under 
the  domination  of  his  charm,  we  shall  begin  to  wonder 
more  about  his  personality  —  how  he  lived,  how  he 
influenced  others,  his  reactions  to  the  world,  and  the 
world’s  reaction  to  him.  After  reading  several  of  the 
personal  essays  of  Lamb,  Addison,  Irving,  Holmes, 
Crothers,  Benson,  and  Chesterton,  we  can  make  a 
pretty  fair  guess  regarding  those  authors’  individual 
interests,  the  range  of  their  sympathies,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristics  that  distinguish  them  as  men  among  men. 
This  self-revelation  is  one  aspect  of  the  most  vital 
and  interesting  theme  in  life  —  personality;  it  is  a 
theme  on  which  the  student  should  early  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  linger.  For  further  knowledge  of  our  essayist 
we  shall  naturally  turn  to  biography  and  letters,  and 
through  these  shall  learn  more  about  his  associations, 
the  judgment  his  contemporaries  passed  upon  him, 
and  his  personal  struggles  and  triumphs. 

Again,  by  way  of  suggesting  more  concretely  how 
to  direct  the  student’s  attention  to  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality,  we  may  sometimes  wish  to  ask  certain  de¬ 
finite  questions : 1 

1.  Are  you  impressed  more  by  the  author’s  powers  of  deep 
thinking  or  by  his  powers  of  deep  feeling? 

2.  Would  you  judge  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  affection? 

3.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  his  attitude  toward  children? 

4.  Do  you  think  he  is  largely  controlled  by  a  single  idea  or 
does  he  show  evidence  of  breadth? 

*  For  other  questions  that  may  offer  suggestions,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  chapter  on  The  Teaching  of  Prose  Fiction. 
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5.  Is  he  a  man  of  dominating  will? 

6.  Are  you  impressed  with  his  sense  of  fairness,  or  might 
he  be  capable  of  duplicity? 

7.  What  evidence  have  you  of  the  author’s  sincerity? 

8.  Is  he  apparently  more  influenced  by  men,  by  books,  or 
by  nature? 

9.  What  would  you  guess  concerning  his  environment  as 
he  wrote?  Do  you  think  of  him  as  being  especially 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  environment? 

10.  Do  you  think  of  him  as  being  absorbed  in  the  events  of 
the  future  or  of  the  past? 

11.  Is  there  any  revelation  of  collegiate  or  academic  train¬ 
ing? 

12.  Is  the  writer’s  attitude  toward  his  readers  sympathetic, 
antagonistic,  or  indifferent? 

13.  Do  you  imagine  that  he  would  make  a  good  business 
man? 

14.  Does  his  use  of  satire  and  sarcasm  betray  a  bitter  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  nature? 

15.  Does  the  writer  seem  to  you  too  dogmatic? 

16.  What  is  your  guess  concerning  the  keenness  of  his  sense 
of  humor?  Support  your  opinion  by  specific  instances. 

17.  Do  you  think  of  him  as  a  man  sensitive  to  delicate 
aesthetic  appeals? 

18.  Can  you  imagine  him  writing  poetry,  or  composing 
music,  or  playing  chess,  or  discussing  stock  quotations 
intelligently? 

19.  Are  there  any  evidences  of  stoicism? 

20.  What  sort  of  society  would  he  naturally  seek? 

21.  What  type  of  discussion  would  he  naturally  choose? 

22.  Do  you  think  of  him  as  a  man  who  has  suffered  great 
privation? 

23.  What  are  the  most  obvious  personal  traits  that  his  writ¬ 
ing  reveals? 

24.  What  virtues  does  he  apparently  lack? 

25.  Does  he  reveal  any  evidence  of  marked  political  or 
religious  bias? 

26.  Is  he  one  whom  you  would  select  for  a  companion  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  walk? 
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£7.  Can  you  imagine  how  he  would  act  in  a  small  company 
assembled  around  a  grate  fire  on  a  winter’s  evening? 

6.  The  essay  as  a  stimulus  to  thought.  In  conclud¬ 
ing  this  discussion  on  the  essay,  we  may  add  one  fur¬ 
ther  word  of  warning  and  emphasis.  While  style  and 
structure  and  the  author’s  personality  may  all  be 
listed  as  appropriate  items  in  our  study  of  the  essay, 
the  really  important  considerations  are  the  thought 
stimulus  and  the  emotional  stimulus  which  the  writer 
provokes.  Even  in  the  familiar  matters  of  the  day, 
most  of  us  need  the  docent  —  a  man  of  keener  insight 
or  broader  knowledge  than  ourselves  who  can  point 
out  principles,  truths,  and  analogies  which  our  duller 
senses  do  not  grasp.  Of  even  more  use  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  is  the  essayist  who  can  lead  us 
into  new  regions  of  thought  and  knowledge  and  emo¬ 
tion.  Both  of  these  functions  —  revealing  the  truth 
in  familiar  things  and  revealing  the  truth  in  unfamiliar 
things  —  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  essayist  to  exercise 
and  the  opportunity  of  the  reader  to  profit  by.  How 
much  the  world  owes  to  men  whose  knowledge  and  in¬ 
sight  and  humor  have  made  these  revelations  — 
Emerson,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Stevenson,  Lamb, 
Macaulay,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Thoreau,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  older  masters  —  we  shall  perhaps  never 
know. 

These  essayists  were,  for  the  most  part,  seriously 
intent  on  the  development  of  some  ethical  truth. 
They  believed  that  the  acceptance  of  their  ideas  would 
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make  the  world  aspire  to  nobler  living,  and  each 
directed  his  efforts  forward  elucidating  his  thought, 
while  he  made  a  sincere  entreaty  for  this  adoption  in 
practice.  Many  of  the  essays  of  Arnold  and  Carlyle 
and  Emerson  make  strong  ethical  appeal,  and  their 
utterances  invite  young  people  to  most  profitable  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  high-school  teacher,  however,  will  dwell 
only  upon  the  simpler  truths  which  the  authors  em¬ 
phasize;  he  will  remember  that  subtlety  and  casuistry 
have  no  place  in  high-school  discussions. 

But  introduction  to  these  writers  is  not  enough.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  are  reading  these  older  essays, 
we  should  draw  our  students’  attention  to  the  contribu¬ 
tions  that  science  is  making  all  the  time,  to  the  illu¬ 
minating  editorials  and  magazine  articles  constantly 
being  written  on  national  and  international  affairs, 
and  to  the  consequent  obligation  that  this  new  know¬ 
ledge  imposes  upon  us  in  the  way  of  a  more  intelligent 
citizenship. 

The  student  will  be  interested,  moreover,  in  cul¬ 
tivating  at  the  same  time  acquaintance  with  still  an¬ 
other  type  of  essayists  —  essayists  who  are  working 
with  an  entirely  different  conception  and  who  are  very 
little  interested  in  the  dissemination  of  mere  know¬ 
ledge  or  in  arousing  deeper  ethical  thinking.  They 
make  their  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humor  and  wit  and 
to  the  playful  emotions.  Sydney  Smith  and  Charles 
Lamb  and  Addison  did  this  in  the  older  days;  Crothers, 
Van  Dyke,  and  Benson,  and  writers  in  the  “Contribu- 
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tors’  Club”  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  are  doing  it  now. 
They  delight  us  by  their  happy  turns  of  phrase,  their 
clever  allusions,  and  their  power  of  sympathetic  and 
whimsical  appeal.  I  turn,  for  illustration  of  this,  to 
my  copy  of  Elia  and  re-read  the  Chapter  on  Ears: 

I  have  no  ear,  — 

Mistake  me  not,  reader,  —  nor  imagine  that  I  am  by  na 
ture  destitute  of  those  exterior  twin  appendages,  hanging  or¬ 
naments,  and  (architecturally  speaking)  handsome  volutes 
to  the  human  capital.  Better  my  mother  had  never  borne 
me,  —  I  am,  I  think,  rather  delicately  than  copiously  pro¬ 
vided  with  those  conduits;  and  I  feel  no  disposition  to  envy 
the  mule  for  his  plenty,  or  the  mole  for  her  exactness,  in  those 
ingenious  labyrinthine  inlets  —  those  indispensable  side 
intelligencers. 

And  then,  after  rambling  on  for  another  paragraph 
in  the  same  playful  vein,  he  admits  rather  reluctantly, 
you  remember,  that  he  has  no  ear  for  music. 

To  introduce  your  students  to  literature  of  this 
whimsically  humorous  and  personal  mood  will  be  to 
provide  them  with  still  another  avenue  to  the  whole¬ 
some  pleasure  of  the  intellectual  life.  Such  essays  are 
not  to  be  studied;  they  are  to  be  read  for  pleasure. 
And  may  it  not  be  true  that  their  messages  to  the 
world  are  just  as  important  as  those  which  are  more 
heavily  freighted  with  the  intellectual  appeal? 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Would  you  advise  the  study  of  any  essays  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  grades?  If  so,  make  a  list  of  the  essays  which  you  would 
recommend. 

i.  If  you  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  assigning  any  work  in  essay- 
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writing  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school,  you  might  be 
interested  in  reading  George  Townsend  Warner’s  On  the  Writ¬ 
ing  of  English  (Blackie  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London),  a  book  which 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  teaching  procedure  with  boys  who 
were  beginning  to  write  essays.  The  author  believes  in  the 
assigning  of  essays  to  write  because  he  thinks  there  is  something 
stimulating  in  asking  pupils  to  try  a  thing  which  presents  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  that  a  boy  who  wishes  to  learn  will  often  make 
better  efforts  to  do  what  strikes  him  as  grown-up  than  what 
seems  babyish.  Judged  by  the  quality  of  the  student  essays 
printed  in  the  volume,  Mr.  Warner  was  quite  right  in  his 
hypothesis. 

8.  In  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature  by  Boas  and  Smith 
(Harcourt  Brace,  1925)  p.  363,  it  is  suggested  that  there  are 
four  points  of  view  from  which  an  essay  may  be  studied:  the 
central  idea,  the  method  of  treating  that  idea,  the  author’s 
personality,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  revealed  by  these  three. 
What  is  your  idea  of  the  relative  emphasis  which  these  points 
of  view  should  receive  in  each  year  of  the  high  school? 

4.  Another  suggestion  in  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Literature 
is  that  a  profitable  study  of  the  life  of  the  times  as  revealed  by 
the  essay  may  be  made  by  answering  questions  such  as  the 
following:  What  can  you  learn  from  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers  of  the  politics,  religion,  methods  of  travel,  forms  of 
amusement,  classes  of  society,  education,  administration  of 
justice,  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  different  points  of 
view  of  various  classes  on  the  same  subject;  superstitions;  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  and  political  abuses;  literary  interests,  fashions, 
sense  of  humor;  public  spirit;  country  life;  commerce;  preju¬ 
dices;  bigotries;  and  general  attitude  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury?  The  same  questions,  if  applied  to  contemporary  essays 
by  John  Galsworthy,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Agnes  Repplier,  Chris¬ 
topher  Morley,  or  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  will  stimulate 
answers  which  will  be  illuminating. 

©.  Dr.  Clarence  Stratton  in  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High 
School  (Harcourt  Brace,  1923)  p.  133,  raises  the  questions  as  to 
whether  the  essays  of  Lamb  should  be  studied  at  all;  whether 
their  author  did  not  feel  quite  repaid  if  readers  of  The  London 
Magazine  enjoyed  the  lucubrations  of  Elia;  whether  a  teacher 
shall  not  rest  content  when  he  has  shown  how  to  enjoy  these 
unique  expressions  of  a  strange  personality  and  has  led  pupils 
to  be  delighted  over  them;  and  whether  this  aim  does  not  apply 
to  a  great  deal  of  essay  reading. 

Defend  or  attack  his  point  of  view. 
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8.  An  outline  of  methods  of  teaching  the  essay,  as  described  by 
Mr.  William  M.  Tanner  in  the  brochure,  How  I  Teach  Essays 
and  Essay-Writing  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press)  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  preliminary  explanation  of  the  familiar  essay  is  made. 

2.  Illustrative  specimens  are  read  from  the  essays. 

3.  Guiding  questions  to  give  the  members  of  the  class  op¬ 
portunity  to  express  their  opinions,  mainly  personal  re¬ 
actions,  are  asked. 

4.  The  aim  to  create  a  desire  to  read  other  essays  for  them¬ 
selves  is  attained. 

5.  The  two  essays  best  adapted  to  deepen  the  favorable  im¬ 
pression  are  assigned. 

6.  The  selections  assigned  are  read  in  class  and  freely  dis¬ 
cussed. 

a.  The  questions  asked  are  of  a  somewhat  more  techni¬ 
cal  nature  than  the  previous  ones. 

7.  The  next  three  assignments  consist  of  one  essay  and  a 
portion  of  the  Introduction  each. 

a.  Pupils  are  furnished  with  mimeographed  copies  of 
questions  for  the  analysis  of  each  es§ay. 

8.  The  first  familiar  essay  the  class  is  to  write  is  assigned. 
(Five  or  six  essays  are  usually  written  during  the  study  of 
the  essay,  to  which  twelve  weeks  are  usually  devoted.) 

a.  One  period  is  often  utilized  by  having  each  member  of 
the  class  state  the  subject  he  is  considering  and  briefly 
summarize  all  he  intends  to  say  about  it. 

b.  Students  are  encouraged  to  keep  a  commonplace  book 
in  which  to  record  experiences,  observations,  and 
reflections  to  supply  essay  material. 

c.  Questions  intended  to  guide  students  in  choosing  and 
in  testing  their  subjects,  and  in  devising  a  tentative 
plan  for  their  essays  are  provided. 

(1)  Am  I  genuinely  interested  in  the  subject  that 
I  am  considering?  Am  I  enthusiastic  about 
it? 

(2)  Am  I  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject- 
matter  necessary  in  dealing  successfully  with 
this  subject? 

(3)  Have  I  any  original  ideas  on  this  subject  that  I 
am  eager  to  share  with  my  readers? 

(4)  Can  I  talk  entertainingly  about  the  subject? 

(5)  If  I  put  into  this  essay  my  best  effort  at  think¬ 
ing  clearly  and  at  writing  correctly  and  enter* 
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tainingly,  is  it  probable  that  I  can  make  this 
subject  interesting  to  my  readers? 

(6)  What  shall  be  my  single  aim  in  writing  this 
essay? 

(7)  What  is  the  central  idea  that  I  shall  try  to 
present? 

(8)  What  mood  and  style  will  likely  serve  my  pur¬ 
pose  most  appropriately? 

9.  The  distinguishing  qualities  of  formal  and  familiar  types 
of  essays  are  analyzed. 

10.  Students  are  required  to  number  consecutively  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  selections  assigned  and  to  make  a  topical 
outline  of  each  essay. 

11.  Several  outlines  are  copied  on  the  blackboard. 

12.  General  comments  are  made  while  the  writing  on  the 
blackboard  is  being  done. 

a.  One  student  frequently  gives  as  full  a  discussion  as  he 
can,  and  others  supplement  his  comments. 

13.  The  outlines  are  criticized,  and  their  chief  merits  are  con¬ 
sidered. 

After  subjecting  this  outline  to  careful  scrutiny,  point  out  its 
chief  merits.  Can  you  suggest  any  additional  or  better  methods? 
7.  What  would  you  recommend  regarding  the  amount  of  time 
which  might  profitably  be  spent  on  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
Papers,  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns,  or  Macaulay’s  Essay  on 
Johnson?  Tanner’s  Essays  and  Essay-Writing?  Morley’s 
Modern  Essays? 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  OUTSIDE  READING 

When  we  English  teachers  consider  the  small  amount 
of  reading  our  pupils  can  do  in  school  hours,  compared 
with  the  large  amount  they  can  do  outside  of  school 
—  and  will  do  in  the  years  after  their  graduation; 
when  we  realize  what  opportunities  we  have  of  direct¬ 
ing  them  to  books  that  will  give  loftier  ideals  and  an 
ampler  range  of  thought  and  emotion  —  we  are  indeed 
false  to  our  high  trust  if  we  do  not  pay  earnest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter  of  guiding  them  in  their  outside 
reading. 

In  this  task  our  purpose  may  well  be  personal  and 
selective.  Those  pupils  who  come  from  homes  of 
culture  and  who  have  been  intelligently  directed  from 
their  earliest  reading  years,  will  certainly  need  less  of 
our  care  and  thought  than  will  those  reared  in  a  less 
fortunate  environment.  Even  to  the  well-guided,  how¬ 
ever,  we  can  often  suggest  books  which  their  parents 
may  not  have  thought  of  or  may  not  have  known. 
Furthermore,  since  we  can  see  their  needs  from  a  non- 
parental  angle,  we  shall  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
supplement  the  guidance  they  have  already  received 
with  guidance  —  including  suggestions,  corrections, 
and  fresh  methods  —  along  new  lines.  But  our  most 
careful  attention  will  be  given  to  those  who  need  it 
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most  —  the  boys  and  girls  win  have  not  had  the  value 
of  association  with  books,  who  may  have  developed  no 
reading  taste,  and  who  are  browsing  in  sterile  pastures 
without  even  suspecting  what  good  green  ones  he 
close  at  hand.  To  each  individual  pupil  in  these  two 
groups  —  the  well-directed  and  the  undirected  —  the 
best  api  roach  is  usually  through  the  personal  con¬ 
ference 

1.  Personal  Conference.  You  are  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  your  boy  to  know  that  he  is  interested 
in  deeds  of  manly  courage  and  stirring  adventure  and 
that  he  loves  the  stimulus  of  ozone,  frost,  forest,  and 
salt  water.  Send  him  to  Jack  London’s  The  Call  of  the 
Wild,  Dr.  Grenfell’s  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan,  Mark 
Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer,  Kipling’s  Captains  Courageous, 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith’s  Caleb  West,  Master  Diver.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  the  selected  book  on  your  desk,  and  can 
read  a  page  or  two  just  to  stir  up  his  interest.  The  girl 
of  opposite  type,  interested  in  quietness  and  quaint¬ 
ness,  will  enjoy  Cranford  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  and 
Little  Women. 

The  personal  conference  may  accomplish  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  acquainting  you  with  phases  of  the 
individual  pupil’s  character  and  life  that  you  had  not 
known.  The  wise  teacher  will  be  continually  on  the 
alert  for  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  and  prepared  to 
adapt  his  recommendations  to  it  and  to  compass  it 
with  a  new  sympathy. 

2.  Modern  Books.  Since  the  vexed  question  of 
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copyright  enters  so  persistently  into  the  matter  of 
selecting  books  for  reading  and  study  in  the  regular 
English  course,  the  more  modern  books  are  less  fre¬ 
quently  taken  up  in  class  than  the  old,  even  though 
they  constantly  invite  selection.  Still,  many  are  easily 
available.  In  the  personal  conference  the  teacher  may 
discover  that  some  new  publication  is  just  the  book 
that  a  certain  boy  or  girl  needs,  and  may  recommend  it 
for  outside  reading.  Such  a  book  is  Harrison’s  Queed 
or  Tarkington’s  The  Turmoil.  To  certain  pupils  some 
modern  volume  of  verse  may  be  wisely  recommended. 
While  we  wish  to  remain  loyal  to  the  classics,  we  do  not 
want  to  be  blind  to  the  worth  and  message  of  the  new 
and  unplaced  literature.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
re-waging  of  the  ancient  battle  of  the  books,  for  a  book 
is  not  necessarily  poor  because  it  is  recent  nor  appropri¬ 
ate  because  it  is  classic.  Moreover,  by  showing  an 
interest  in  current  literature,  the  teacher  will  often 
establish  a  more  human  relationship  with  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  interested  in  the  “  six  best  sellers,”  and 
his  manifest  enjoyment  of  some  of  the  current  “six” 
will  add  poignancy  and  power  to  his  praise  of  a  book 
of  old  repute. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  city  library.  In  advising 
the  use  of  suitable  books  —  particularly  the  use  of  the 
more  modern  books  —  the  public  library  can  be  most 
helpful,  and  the  school,  therefore,  should  obtain  its 
cordial  cooperation.  In  some  cities  it  has  been  possible 
to  establish,  in  the  school  building,  a  branch  library. 
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Here  a  considerable  number  of  library  books  are  con¬ 
stantly  kept  on  hand  and  deliveries  gf  special  books 
may  be  daily  made.  The  plan,  in  addition  to  familiar¬ 
izing  the  pupils  with  these  particular  books,  provides 
an  easier  introduction  to  the  main  library  with  all  the 
rich  opportunities  that  it  offers  in  the  way  of  reference 
books,  magazines,  and  the  apparatus  for  the  thorough 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Teachers  should  re¬ 
member  that  while  their  own  easy  familiarity  in  hand¬ 
ling  library  cards  and  catalogues  has  been  acquired 
through  long  practice,  many  of  our  children  are 
deterred  from  the  use  of  library  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  dread  its  unfamiliarity  and  its  formal¬ 
ism.  The  work  in  outside  reading,  because  of  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  it  thus  brings  about,  may 
readily  afford  the  means  of  easy  approach  to  all  the 
library  facilities. 

4.  Summer  reading.  Teachers  should  not  assume 
that  all  the  opportunities  for  this  directive  work  in 
supplementary  reading  are  confined  to  the  nine  months 
of  the  school  year.  Certain  schools  make  systematic 
attempts  to  direct  the  reading  of  the  pupils  during  the 
summer.  Usually  there  is  some  incentive  in  the  way 
of  credit  or  points  for  the  books  read.  To  challenge 
entrance  to  a  severer  contest  a  larger  number  of  points 
is  sometimes  offered  on  the  more  difficult  books. 
Reading  of  Carlyle’s  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  might 
be  credited  with  thirty  points,  and  Barrie’s  The  Little 
Minister  with  twenty.  Usually,  too,  on  reassembling 
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in  the  fall  some  test  is  made  to  determine  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  reported  reading. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  system  satisfactorily  it  is 
well  to  have  printed  lists  prepared  for  each  grade.  If 
the  high  school  has  the  six-year  plan,  five  lists  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed,  each  pupil  below  the  senior  year  re¬ 
ceiving  a  copy  of  the  list  that  he  is  to  use.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  in  the  fall  each  pupil  checks  the  books  he  has  read 
and  adds  to  the  list  the  titles  he  has  voluntarily  chosen. 

In  the  Winsor  School  in  Boston  —  a  private  school 
for  girls  —  the  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation 
for  several  years.  To  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Dike,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  I  am  indebted  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  senior  list  which,  it  will  be  noted,  includes  also 
French  and  German  titles: 

Art  and  Travel 

Our  Lady’s  Tumbler.  Thirteenth  century. 

H.  F.  Brown,  Venetian  Studies. 

F.  M.  Crawford,  Salve  Venetia. 

Gardner,  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

R.  Hichens,  Egypt  and  its  Monuments. 

J.  C.  Hobart,  The  Glory  that  was  Greece. 

W.  D.  Howells,  Italian  Journeys. 

A.  Le  Bras,  Au  Pays  des  Pardons. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Greek  Pictures. 

P.  S.  Marden,  Greece  and  the  JEgean  Islands. 

E.  McCurdy,  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Notebook. 

T.  S.  Moore,  Correggio. 

R.  Rolland,  Musiciens  d’ aujourd’hui. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Velasquez. 

J.  A.  Symonds,  Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

A.  Symons,  Cities  of  Italy. 

J.  McN.  Whistler,  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies . 
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Biography  and  Letters 

A.  Barine,  Princesses  et  Grandes  Dames. 

Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

J.  E.  Cabot,  Life  of  Emerson  (2  vols.). 

S.  Colvin,  Letters  of  Stevenson. 

A.  France,  La  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'  Arc. 

J.  S.  Mill,  Autobiography. 

R.  Rolland,  La  Vie  de  Beethoven. 

P.  Sabatier,  La  Vie  de  St.  Franqois  d* Assisi. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  Letters  of  an  American  Family. 

V.  van  Gogh,  Letters  of  a  Post-Impressionist. 

Essays  and  Sociology  * 

J.  Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull  House. 

J.  Addams,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets. 

M.  Arnold,  Essays  in  Criticism. 

A.  Barine,  Portraits  de  Femmes. 

G.  K.  Chesterton,  Varied  Types. 

C.  W.  Eliot,  The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life. 

R.  W.  Emerson,  Essays. 

R.  W.  Emerson,  Representative  Men. 

R.  W.  Emerson,  English  Traits. 

M.  Maeterlinck,  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles. 

W.  Wyckoff,  The  Workers. 

Fiction 

H.  Balzac,  Cinq  Scenes  de  la  Comedie  Humaine.  (Heath,) 
H.  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet. 

J.  Conrad,  Lord  Jim. 

J.  Conrad,  Youth. 

Dahn,  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom  (historical). 

E.  Eschenbach,  Die  Freiherren  von  Gemperlein.  (Heath.) 
Freitag,  Der  Rittmeister  von  Altrosen. 

T.  Gautier,  Jettatura.  (Heath.) 

J.  W.  v.  Goethe,  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  (Heath.) 

R.  Grant,  Unleavened  Bread. 

T.  Hardy,  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

T.  Hardy,  A  Laodicean. 

H.  S.  Harrison,  Queed. 
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N.  Hawthorne,  The  Scarlet  Letter. 

M.  Hewlett,  The  Stooping  Lady. 

H.  James,  The  American. 

Lenotre,  Une  Fille  de  Louis  XVI. 

G.  Meredith,  Diana  of  the  Crossways. 

G.  Meredith,  Evan  Harrington. 

Miss  Roberts,  Mademoiselle  Mori. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Prince  Otto. 

W.  M.  Thackeray,  Vanity  Fair. 

A.  Trollope,  The  Warden. 

A.  Trollope,  Barchester  Towers. 

A.  Trollope,  Phineas  Finn. 

A.  Trollope,  Framley  Parsonage. 

A.  Trollope,  The  Small  House  at  Allington. 

A.  Trollope,  The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar  set. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Marcella. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Sir  George  Tressady. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Elsmere. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Richard  Meynell. 

M.  S.  Watts,  Nathan  Burke  (historical). 

Miss  Dike’s  personal  comment  follows: 

While  reading  should  not  be  overemphasized  in  the  sum 
mer  vacation  while  the  tendency  wilts,  and  while  we  must 
admit  that  many  of  the  brains  seem  to  be  very  leaky  sieves, 
and  while  our  plan  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  every  child  and 
might  doubtless  be  improved,  it  is  of  great  value.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  the  child  feel  that  literature  and  education 
are  not  shut  up  in  school  books  and  schools,  and  that  we 
should  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  love  books;  second,  that 
literature  is  not  dead,  that  men  are  writing  to-day;  third, 
that  everything  between  two  covers  is  not  worth  reading; 
and  fourth,  that  intelligent  reading  includes  giving  out  as 
well  as  taking  in. 

5.  The  reading  list 1  should  not  be  too  long.  To 

1  Consult  the  appendix  for  a  list  of  suitable  titles.  The  following 
lists  for  home  reading  offer  full  suggestions  for  the  choice  of  books: 
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make  these  lists  —  whether  for  summer  reading  or  for 
term-time  reading  —  too  long  and  too  varied  is  to 
destroy  the  value  of  the  plan.  Most  of  us  have  so 
many  favorites  in  fiction,  drama,  poetry,  history, 
biography,  and  travel  that  we  are  afraid  to  omit  any 
from  our  list  of  suggestions.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  lists  are  too  comprehensive,  the  student  will  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  difficulty  of  indecision  and  embar¬ 
rassment  that  confronts  the  novice  who  is  ordering 
his  first  hotel  dinner  from  an  elaborate  menu  card. 
Years  of  dining  may  develop  this  timid  tyro  into  a 
sophisticated  epicure,  but  the  result  is  not  attained 
without  patient  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  initiated. 
The  high-school  list  may  be  appropriately  simplified 
into  the  “club-breakfast”  type  of  menu,  which  is 
thoroughly  adequate  and  thoroughly  palatable  and 
does  not  subject  the  pupil  to  embarrassment  and  in¬ 
decision. 

6.  Same  book  for  all  the  class.  Frequently  it  is 
practicable  and  profitable  to  have  the  same  book  read 
by  each  member  of  the  class,  provided  duplicates  are 
in  the  school  or  city  library  or  can  be  economically 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  Public  Library.  List  of  books  used  by 
the  English  department  of  the  Central  High  School  in  the  work  in 
vocational  guidance. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Books  for  Home  Read¬ 
ing  of  High-School  Pupils.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

New  York  City  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  of  English 
List  of  Books  for  High-School  Pupils  for  Home  Reading.  Leaflet  no. 
xv,  September,  1914. 

Chamberlain,  Essie.  Annotated  Home  Reading  List.  Bulletin 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English,  vol.  17.  nos.  3,  4. 
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purchased.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Re¬ 
naissance  movement,  for  example,  Kingsley’s  West¬ 
ward  Ho!  may  be  wisely  assigned.  The  age  of  Queen 
Anne  is  splendidly  revealed  by  Thackeray’s  Henry 
Esmond ,  with  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift  vividly  and 
authentically  portrayed.  While  studying  Shake¬ 
speare,  Burns,  or  Byron,  each  member  of  the  class  may 
be  asked  to  read  Master  Skylark,  Nancy  Stair,  or  The 
Castaway.  Since  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  is  not  written 
in  the  author’s  usual  style,  the  class  might  be  asked  to 
read  as  well  another  book  by  Dickens  which  is  more 
nearly  typical  —  Hard  Times,  for  example,  which  has 
also  the  advantage  of  being  short. 

7.  Personal  ownership  and  bookplates.  The  em¬ 
phasis  laid  upon  outside  reading  will  have  greater 
effect  if  pupils  are  encouraged  to  own  their  own  books 
and  select  their  own  bookplates.  There  is  something 
infinitely  more  personal  and  intimate  in  your  own  book 
than  in  a  borrowed  book.  While  we  all  read  borrowed 
books,  we  should,  if  possible,  permit  ourselves  a  certain 
amount  of  luxury  in  book-buying  —  choosing  good  and 
attractive  editions  and  stamping  them  with  our  own 
bookplates.  In  encouraging  the  selection  of  a  design 
for  a  bookplate  the  English  teacher  may  cooperate 
with  the  art  department.  Many  types  of  bookplates 
can  be  obtained  for  display  from  the  city  library,  and 
those  pupils  who  are  skillful  in  drawing  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  their  own  designs. 

The  English  teacher  will,  of  course,  prevent  this 
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extraneous  interest  from  usurping  the  interest  in  the 
thought  and  message  of  the  book;  but  he  will  be  par¬ 
doned  if  he  turns  lovingly  to  one  of  his  own  favorite 
volumes,  pasted  with  his  own  bookplate,  marked  by 
his  own  checks  and  comments,  peppered  with  his  own 
cross-references,  and  splashed  by  a  drop  of  rain  that 
fell  from  hijs  own  umbrella  the  last  time  he  walked 
across  his  own  college  campus.  And  while  these 
markings  and  marrings  will  make  the  volume  all  the 
less  valuable  to  the  second-hand  dealer,  it  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable  to  the  first-hand  owner.  Who 
would  forego  such  ownership? 

8.  The  special  list.  Most  schools  find  it  desirable 
to  compile  a  special  list  of  books  which  they  can  have 
conveniently  at  hand  to  provide  suggestions  for  the 
different  grades.  A  teacher  should  not  take  the  list 
too  seriously,  but  should  encourage  the  students  to 
make  their  own  choice,  subject  to  his  approval. 

An  example  of  such  a  list  is  printed  in  the  appendix. 
Teachers  will,  of  course,  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
particular  list.  The  Annotated  Book  List  of  Miss 
Chamberlain,  or  the  one  printed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  should  be  consulted. 

9.  The  Book-Club  suggestions.  In  the  discussion  of 
fiction,  mention  was  made  of  the  Book  Club  and  the 
various  advantages  that  it  offers.  The  titles  of  these 
books  which  the  students  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
class  should  be  carefully  recorded  by  the  teacher. 
The  list  indicates  very  clearly  the  character  of  the 
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voluntary  reading  and  furnishes  valuable  suggestions. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  titles  type-written  — 
after  revision  of  the  list  by  the  teacher  —  and  posted 
on  the  classroom  bulletin  board.  The  posted  list 
keeps  the  interest  alive  after  the  meetings  of  the  Book 
Club  have  ceased,  and  offers  continued  stimulus. 

Where  conditions  make  it  possible,  the  members  of 
a  class  may,  in  connection  with  their  established 
Book  Club,  encourage  each  other  to  contribute  some 
of  their  favorite  books  or  to  provide  a  small  fund  that 
a  committee  may  expend.  There  should  be  a  special 
case  for  these  books  —  perhaps  furnished  by  the  man¬ 
ual  training  department  —  and  a  system  of  exchange 
established,  some  member  of  the  class  acting  as  Club 
librarian.  This  plan  is  all  the  more  feasible  because 
many  excellent  books,  selected  from  the  Everyman’s 
Library ,  or  some  similar  series,  can  be  bought  in  good 
bindings  at  a  low  price.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
case  of  books  might  be  presented,  with  an  appropriate 
inscription,  to  the  school  library.  The  students  could 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  were  contributing  to  the 
permanent  equipment  of  the  school  and  would  thus 
receive  a  valuable  lesson  in  community  welfare. 

io.  Number  of  books  that  each  pupil  should  read. 
To  establish  any  Draconian  law  in  reference  to  the 
exact  number  of  books  that  each  pupil  shall  read  is 
likely  to  wreck  the  high  interest  of  supplementary 
reading;  for  unless  this  reading  is  to  give  pleasure,  the 
making  of  drastic,  hidebound  rules  is  likely  to  defeat 
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our  special  purpose  —  to  inculcate  a  genuine  love  for 
good  literature.  Moreover,  we  must  in  this,  as  in  all 
our  English  work,  remember  the  extreme  variability 
in  the  pupils’  rate  of  reading.  One  high-school  pupil 
will  read  seventy-five  pages  of  an  ordinary  novel  in  an 
hour,  while  another  pupil  in  the  same  division  will  in 
the  same  time  read  no  more  than  twenty  pages.  Then, 
too,  it  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  books 
v  ary  greatly  in  length,  in  easiness  of  comprehension, 
and  in  the  value  and  interest  of  their  message.  Left 
to  his  own  undirected  choice  the  average  pupil  will 
select  a  short  and  easy  story;  but  if  definite  divisions 
are  made  in  the  list  (long  novels,  short  novels,  groups 
of  stories,  dramas,  poetry,  letters,  biographies,  and 
essays),  and  if  a  system  is  enforced  that  will  allow  con* 
siderable  election  —  then,  if  the  design  is  tactfully 
followed  and  the  required  number  left  to  personal  ad¬ 
justment,  the  purpose  of  the  supplementary  reading 
will  not  be  entirely  defeated.  By  the  right  sort  of 
tantalizing  challenge  considerable  interest  may  be 
aroused  and  a  legitimate  rivalry  established. 

ii.  Testing  the  outside  reading.  While  much  of  our 
direction  should  be  inspirational  in  tone  and  all  of  it 
should  habitually  be  suggestive  rather  than  manda¬ 
tory,  we  should  not  ignore  the  definite  assignment  and 
the  subsequent  test.  The  test  may  be  an  oral  report, 
a  written  report,  or  a  written  or  an  oral  examination. 
Often,  however,  press  of  time  and  circumstance  urges 
a  more  economical  method.  In  cases  where  all  mem- 
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bers  of  the  class  have  read  the  same  book  we  may  use 
a  special  device  which  has  always  proved  successful. 
When  the  book  is  assigned,  explain  the  sort  of  test 
that  is  to  be  used  on  the  completion  of  the  reading. 
If  there  are  twenty-five  members  of  the  section,  an¬ 
nounce  that  you  will  prepare  a  list  of  twenty-five 
questions  designed  to  cover  in  an  adequate  and  orderly 
way  the  trend  and  significance  of  the  events  in  the 
story.  On  the  day  set  for  the  test  have  your  questions 
all  ready,  numerically  arranged.  Small  squares  of 
paper  or  cardboard  consecutively  numbered  from  one 
to  twenty-five  have  also  been  prepared  in  advance,  and 
after  a  cursory  shuffling  are  passed  around  for  random 
drawing.  The  pupil  who  draws  Card  Number  1  is 
responsible  for  Question  Number  1,  the  pupil  who 
draws  Card  Number  2  is  responsible  for  Question 
Number  2,  and  so  on  until  the  twenty-fifth  question  is 
answered.  As  each  pupil  recites,  he  is  graded  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  correctness  or  comprehensiveness  of  his 
answer.  If  the  pupil  fails  on  his  one  question,  he  fails 
on  the  whole  test.  But  he  will  have  had  ample  warn¬ 
ing  that  this  will  be.  In  fact,  this  understanding  at  the 
start,  reinforced  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  the  contest,  goes  far  toward  insuring  thorough  pre¬ 
paration.  It  needs  no  expert  baseball  metaphysician 
to  convince  even  a  novice  that  when  the  runner  is  out 
he  does  not  score;  and  since  the  conditions  of  the  test 
are  presumably  well  understood,  no  complaint  against 
such  pedagogical  umpiring  is  likely  to  be  registered. 
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As  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  foregoing  method 
we  submit  a  set  of  questions  on  Dickens’s  Hard 
Times: 


Oral  Test  on  Dickens's  “ Hard  Times  ” 

1.  Explain  Gradgrind’s  philosophy. 

2.  Who  was  the  “third  gentleman ”  present  at  the  opening 
scene,  and  what  did  he  do? 

3.  Explain  the  presence  of  Sissy  Jupe  in  the  school. 

4.  Briefly  tell  who  Mr.  Bounderby  was. 

5.  Narrate  the  incident  of  Gradgrind’s  visit  to  Sleary’s 
tent. 

6.  Who  is  Mrs.  Sparsit? 

7.  In  the  chapter  entitled  “Never  Wonder,”  what  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  Tom  and  Louisa 
toward  each  other? 

8.  What,  in  contrast  to  Tom’s  and  Louisa’s,  has  been 
Sissy’s  literary  training? 

9.  Tell  us  of  Stephen  Blackpool  and  his  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

10.  Give  an  account  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Bounderby ’s. 

11.  Who  is  Mrs.  Pegler?  What  part  does  she  play  in  the 
story? 

12.  What  happened  the  night  Rachel  stayed  with  Stephen 
and  his  wife? 

13.  Why  was  Tom  anxious  for  his  sister  to  marry  Bound¬ 
erby? 

14.  Tell  of  the  conversation  between  Louisa  and  Mr.  Grad- 
grind  concerning  the  proposed  marriage. 

15.  What  was  significant  in  Sissy’s  action  when  she  heard 
of  this  proposed  marriage?  What  effect  did  this  have 
on  Louisa? 

16.  What  is  the  relationship  of  Bitzer  and  Mrs.  Sparsit? 

17.  Tell  the  incident  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Harthouse  in 
Coketown. 

18.  What  is  brought  out  in  the  conversation  between  Hart- 
house  and  the  “whelp”? 

19.  Relate  the  incident  of  Stockbridge  and  Stephen. 
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20.  What  is  the  result  of  Stephen’s  conversation  with 
Bounderby  that  same  evening? 

21.  How  does  Louisa  show  her  sympathy  for  Stephen? 

22.  What  means  does  Harthouse  employ  to  win  Louisa’s 
love? 

23.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  news  of  the  robbery 
brought  to  the  reader?  What  preparation  has  the 
reader  had  for  this? 

24.  What  temporary  change  does  the  robbery  make  in  Mrs. 
Sparsit’s  living  arrangements?  What  allegory  does 
Dickens  employ? 

25.  How  was  Mrs.  Sparsit  helped  in  her  intuition  that 
Harthouse  was  with  Louisa? 

26.  Tell  of  her  discovery  of  Harthouse  and  Louisa  and 
what  she  overheard. 

27.  What  is  brought  out  in  the  dramatic  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Louisa  and  her  father? 

28.  What  part  does  Sissy  play  in  cutting  the  entanglement 
between  Harthouse  and  Louisa? 

29.  In  what  ways  has  her  influence  been  shown  in  the 
household? 

30.  What  did  Mrs.  Sparsit  do  after  her  discovery  and  what 
was  the  issue? 

31.  What  were  the  terms  of  Mr.  Bounderby’s  ultimatum 
and  how  did  Louisa  meet  it? 

32.  What  part  did  Rachel  play  in  trying  to  relieve  Stephen 
of  the  charge  of  the  robbery? 

33.  Narrate  the  events  that  led  to  finding  Stephen  in  the 
pit. 

34.  After  Stephen  was  found,  what  suggestion  did  Sissy 
secretly  make  to  Tom? 

35.  Who  was  chiefly  responsible  for  Tom’s  ultimate  escape? 
Narrate  the  circumstances. 

86.  What  was  Tom’s  attitude  toward  Louisa  and  what  was, 
years  afterward,  its  final  issue? 

37.  What  led  Bounderby  to  send  Mrs.  Sparsit  to  Lady 
Scadgers? 

88.  Explain  Dickens’s  method  of  letting  us  know  the  future 
of  each  important  character. 
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39.  What  was  Sleary’s  conviction  relative  to  the  fate  of 
Sissy’s  father? 

All  these  detailed  suggestions  on  outside  reading  will 
prove  barren  if  the  teacher  lacks  knowledge  and  in¬ 
terest.  Few  phases  of  our  work  demand  a  finer  crafts¬ 
manship  or  a  more  earnest  devotion  than  that  which 
has  to  do  with  generating  the  spontaneous  choice  of 
good  reading.  We  must  ourselves  know  well  the  books 
that  we  have  read,  and  we  must  constantly  lengthen 
our  list.  Not  to  keep  with  the  current  of  the  times  is 
to  lose  our  opportunity  for  giving  virile  leadership. 
None  of  us  can  know  at  first  hand  any  considerable 
proportion  of  the  good  books  of  the  past  or  of  the  pre¬ 
sent,  but  we  can  learn  to  accept  the  guidance  of  some  of 
the  established  critics  and  can  get  our  friends’  reactions 
to  current  literature.  If  we  are  earnest  and  alert  in  all 
these  matters  we  shall  be  intelligent  guides  in  the  en¬ 
chanted  realm  of  books. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1 .  A  simple  means  of  arousing  interest  in  a  book  is  to  read  aloud 
in  class  a  certain  exciting  or  especially  interesting  portion  of  it, 
and  decline  to  finish  it  in  class.  Sometimes  a  child  becomes 
interested  in  what  is  read  by  the  teacher  with  proper  voice 
interpretation,  whereas  he  might  not  grasp  it  in  silent  reading 
by  himself. 

2.  A  project  in  outside  reading  and  oral  composition  combined  is 
described  by  Mary  S.  Cline  in  “  Trial  by  Jury,”  English  Jour¬ 
nal  for  February,  1925.  Six  pupils  were  chosen  to  act  as  jury, 
and  one  of  the  best  was  chosen  to  act  as  judge.  The  pris¬ 
oners  were  the  other  pupils  who  were  reporting  on  outside  read¬ 
ing.  The  judge  prepared  many  questions  applicable  to  any 
books  and  some  about  specific  books  —  ■  the  most  popular  ones 
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on  the  reading  list.  He  asked  about  ten  questions  of  each 
“prisoner,”  allowing  little  time  for  reflection.  The  jury  then 
gave  the  verdict  of  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  having  read  the 
book.  The  judge  might  sentence  a  pupil  to  reread  the  book 
and  report  at  a  future  date.  Comment  on  this  method. 

8.  What  are  the  evils  of  prescribing  a  certain  number  of  books  for 
supplementary  reading?  of  weighting  books  by  units  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  length  and  difficulty  and  prescribing  a  certain  mini¬ 
mum  of  units  to  be  acquired  by  each  pupil?  of  requiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  books  in  each  of  certain  fields,  —  fiction,  poetry, 
travel,  biography,  essays,  or  drama? 

4.  A  scheme  for  stimulating  interest  in  reading  while  providing 
opportunity  for  personal  conferences  between  teacher  and 
pupils  during  the  class  period  is  explained  by  Elmer  C.  Stauffer 
in  “A  Laboratory  Experiment  in  English  Composition,”  The 
English  Journal,  January,  1925.  The  teacher  is  free  to  work 
with  individuals  throughout  the  period.  As  soon  as  each  pupil 
finishes  his  written  composition,  he  may  choose  a  book  from 
the  number  of  attractive  volumes  on  the  shelves  in  the  room, 
and  may  read  until  his  turn  comes  for  a  conference  with  the 
teacher.  As  soon  as  the  conference  is  finished  and  his  errors 
corrected,  he  returns  to  his  reading.  The  teacher  thus  is  able 
to  arrange  for  the  much  needed  conference  with  each  pupil, 
and  all  the  pupils  are  kept  busy  in  the  meantime.  The  advice 
is  successful  in  developing  reading  habits,  for  once  a  pupil 
has  started  a  book  during  class  time  he  desires  to  finish  it. 

5.  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock,  in  Voluntary  Reading,  suggests  that 
a  teacher  may  stimulate  interest  in  reading  by  including  in  the 
red-ink  comment  on  themes  references  to  books  on  similar 
topics. 

His  device  of  posting  a  Read-a-bit  once  a  fortnight  may  prove 
helpful.  The  Read-a-bit  was  a  book  list  containing  from  five 
to  ten  titles,  each  list  being  unified  as  to  theme  and  comprising 
such  titles  as  Sea  Tales,  Journeys,  Great  Men,  Dogs,  and  A 
Little  Nonsense.  Occasionally  he  slipped  in  a  few  words  of 
explanation  where  titles  were  misleading  (merely  enough  to 
indicate  what  the  books  were  about),  and  sometimes  he  would 
talk  about  the  books  before  posting  the  list,  but  not  for  more 
than  five  minutes.  Later  he  started  a  Read-a-bit  table  tc 
accompany  each  list. 

8.  Compare  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  following  methods  of 
making  a  report  on  a  book:  written  quizzes,  set  forms  for  re¬ 
ports,  themes  based  on  the  reading,  oral  reports  before  the 
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class,  symposia,  discussions  among  small  groups  of  pupils, 
individual  conferences  with  pupils,  and  printed  reviews  in  the 
School  paper. 

7.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of  outside  reading  is  suggested  by 
Blandford  Jennings  in  “Rehabilitating  Outside  Reading,” 
The  English  Journal,  October,  1924.  The  school  in  which  the 
method  originated  uses  the  Hartford  Reading  List.  A  chart  on 
the  bulletin  board  shows  the  number  of  units  each  student  has 
to  his  credit,  and  a  vertical  line  is  drawn  at  the  average  of  units 
read  by  the  entire  class  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight.  The 
minimum  requirement  of  units  is  stated  this:  “To  receive  mini¬ 
mum  credit  in  English,  you  must  have  read  at  least  two-thirds 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the  class.  If  you  read  less  than  that, 
you  cannot  receive  a  passing  grade.  But  if  you  wish  to  receive 
a  grade  of  A  or  B,  not  only  must  the  rest  of  your  work  be  of  A 
or  B  quality,  but  you  must  also  have  read  at  least  one-third 
more  than  the  average  of  the  class.” 

Discuss  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  scheme. 

8.  Criticize  the  following  set  form  for  a  report  on  a  book  of  fiction: 

a.  What  is  the  setting?  Prove  your  answer  by  reference  to 
the  book. 

b.  Summarize  the  plot. 

c.  Write  character  sketches  of  two  of  the  principal  characters. 

d.  Write  a  description  of  each  of  the  other  characters,  identi¬ 
fying  each  in  one  sentence. 

e.  Describe  the  most  exciting  or  Interesting  plot  inci¬ 
dent. 

/.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  book,  and  why?  Be  defi¬ 
nite. 

9.  The  following  method  of  increasing  the  amount  of  voluntary 
reading  of  good  books  may  be  useful  in  some  schools,  particu¬ 
larly  small  ones,  or  private  schools.  The  pupils  are  asked  to 
lend  or  give  to  the  common  bookshelf  books  which  they  es¬ 
pecially  like  and  consider  well  worth  reading.  All  members  of 
the  class  are  free  to  take  the  books  from  the  shelf  on  condition 
that  they  write  their  candid  opinions  of  all  books  read  and  place 
these  comments  in  the  envelopes  attached  to  the  covers.  Each 
student  therefore  is  helped  in  the  choice  of  books  by  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  his  classmates,  and  it  is  usually  found  that  the  standard 
of  criticism  in  such  absolutely  voluntary  reading  is  exception¬ 
ally  high.  Invariably  pupils  are  eager  to  read  books  recom¬ 
mended  by  other  pupils. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  AIDS  TO  THE  TEACHING 
OF  ENGLISH 

The  stress  which  the  daily  curriculum  lays  upon  class¬ 
room  work  in  English  leads  us  to  ignore  sometimes  the 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  We 
are  influenced  by  the  insistent  demands  for  the  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  Macbeth  and  the  Conciliation  Speech , 
and  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  each  separate 
book  that  we  have  selected  from  the  college-require¬ 
ment  list.  Especially  where  our  teaching  efficiency  is 
measured  by  our  success  in  getting  our  students  safely 
piloted  through  the  college  examinations,  we  are  un 
fortunately  under  the  constant  temptation  to  narrow 
our  field  of  endeavor  and  reduce  the  work  to  barren 
drill.  Yet  yielding  to  this  temptation  means  shutting 
out  opportunities  to  inspire  many  of  our  students  to 
seek  a  broader  and  a  richer  culture  beyond  the  specific 
demands  of  the  class  assignments.  This  broader  cul¬ 
tural  outlook  may,  in  many  schools,  be  secured  by  such 
agencies  as:  (1)  The  school  paper;  (2)  debating;  (3) 
the  symposium;  (4)  prize  speaking;  (5)  the  city  and 
school  libraries;  (6)  pictures;  and  (7)  the  English  Club. 
The  following  discussion  considers  each  of  these  in  turn. 

1.  The  school  paper 

A  continued  incentive  to  better  work  in  composition 
is  provided  by  the  school  paper.  Too  often,  however, 
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the  possibilities  of  school  journalism  are  not  clearly  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  English  teachers  —  or  at  least  are  not 
kept  prominently  before  the  student. 

We  teachers  are  always  a  little  too  chary  of  publicly 
recognizing  the  merit  of  our  pupils.  Yet  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  successful 
athletics  is  the  very  publicity  of  the  games  —  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  liberal  recognition  afforded  by  the  daily 
press.  Just  how  far  the  school  should  go  in  encourag¬ 
ing  such  a  stimulus  is  of  course  a  mooted  question,  but 
certainly  no  experienced  teacher  would  challenge  the 
propriety  of  encouraging  pupils  to  submit  their  efforts 
to  the  school  editor  with  the  laudable  ambition  of  see¬ 
ing  their  work  in  print.  And  such  an  ambition  the 
English  staff  should  freely  develop. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  regarding 
articles  accepted  for  the  school  paper.  In  each  issue 
the  clarity  of  style,  wholesome  humor,  taste  in  poetry, 
cleverness  in  verse,  originality  of  treatment,  pi¬ 
quancy,  variety,  sincerity,  loyalty,  and  democracy 
should  set  a  firm  standard  for  each  succeeding  issue. 

In  too  many  school  papers  jokes  from  the  exchanges 
or  from  current  newspapers  and  magazines  are  freely 
admitted  and  supply  most  of  the  material  for  the  hu¬ 
morous  columns.  The  English  department  should 
interest  itself  in  developing  power  and  originality  in 
joke-writing  and  in  clever  versifying 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  regular  theme  work, 
however,  that  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  school  paper 
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can  be  worked  to  best  advantage.  Each  teacher  on 
the  English  staff  should  be  continually  on  the  watch 
for  suitable  publication  material  among  the  required 
themes  and  should  recommend  to  the  editor  those 
themes  that  set  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  proper  stimulations  for  the  composition  classes. 

The  same  principles,  somewhat  more  elaborately 
developed,  can  be  applied  to  the  school  annual.  A 
large  staff  —  differing  in  personnel  from  the  staff  edit¬ 
ing  the  school  paper  —  is  thus  given  experience  in 
practical  managing  and  in  practical  editing.  And 
aside  from  acquiring  keen  sensitiveness  to  correctness 
and  aesthetics  in  style,  the  students  will  get  consider¬ 
able  benefit  from  the  executive  and  business  training. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  manifests  itself  in  another 
way.  Pupils  and  teachers  working  together  in  these 
enterprises  come  to  understand  one  another’s  point  of 
view,  and  the  cordial  relationship  that  is  developed 
spreads  through  the  school  and  aids  in  establishing  a 
more  wholesome  school  spirit. 

This  is  all  in  line  with  the  most  significant  tendency 
in  modern  education  —  the  desire  to  use  such  methods 
as  will  best  effect  the  complete  socializing  of  the  group, 
while  preserving  at  the  same  time  the  personality  of 
the  pupil. 

2.  Debating 

Debating,  when  rightly  conceived  and  rightly  taught, 
is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  oral  composition  and  one 
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of  our  most  valuable  supplementary  aids  to  English 
teaching.  Since  there  are  so  many  things,  however, 
that  militate  against  its  success  in  high  school,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  in  authority  to  give  the  subject 
most  intelligent  consideration.  The  extremes  of  dan¬ 
ger  are,  on  the  one  hand,  irrelevancy;  on  the  other 
hand,  exaggerated  formalism. 

All  of  us  have  heard  two  persons  arguing  questions 
when  neither  of  them  understood  the  nature  of  the 
points  raised  nor  the  position  that  his  opponent  was 
trying  to  maintain.  The  terms  they  used  were  either 
undefined  or  ill-defined,  and  were  consequently  misin¬ 
terpreted.  When  the  terms  were  finally  explained,  it 
became  apparent  that  there  had  been  no  reason  for  the 
discussion,  to  begin  with.  The  opponents,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  held  the  same  views,  but  since  each  misunder¬ 
stood  the  other,  wordy  chaos  ensued.  Or  perhaps  they 
did  understand  each  other,  but  the  special  argument 
presented  by  one  of  the  contestants  was  ignored  by 
the  other  and  was  speciously  met  by  a  detail  entirely 
beside  the  point.  Stories,  illustrations,  analogies  were 
employed,  but  employed  with  no  regard  to  system  and 
little  regard  to  relevancy.  The  one  who  used  them 
was  satisfied  if  by  these  unlawful  methods  he  merely 
made  his  opponent  ridiculous.  If  he  had  a  high  con¬ 
ception  of  the  function  of  argument  he  would  want  to 
convince,  not  to  embarrass.  We  have  witnessed  this 
kind  of  thing  in  many  a  high-school  debate. 

The  most  frequent  fault,  however,  particularly  in 
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interscholastic  debating,  is  over-formalism.  The  date 
is  prearranged  months  in  advance,  the  services  of 
various  faculty-members  in  each  of  the  competing 
schools  are  enlisted,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
game  brought  finally  and  formally  upon  the  stage, 
ready  for  elaborate  public  display  and  enthusiastic 
applause.  But  the  function  of  true  debate  is  lost  in 
formalism  and  in  the  desire  to  win.  Instead  of  being 
a  debate,  the  affair  resolves  itself  into  an  oratorical 
contest;  for  too  often  all  the  speeches  —  even  the 
speeches  in  rebuttal  —  are  memorized  verbatim  and 
thus  lose  their  argumentative  force.  There  is  no  firm 
seizing  of  the  opponent’s  points,  and  so  there  is  little 
effective  counter-play  and  refutation  in  the  midst  of 
the  debate  proper. 

Where  the  danger  of  irrelevancy  and  formalism  is 
fully  realized,  debating  work  can  be  carried  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  a  school  that  has  on  its  staff  one  com¬ 
petent  and  enthusiastic  teacher  who  is  willing  to 
spend  a  large  amount  of  time  in  planning  and  super¬ 
vision. 

The  important  work  is  the  work  done  within  the 
school.  This  task  can  be  accomplished  effectively 
either  through  classroom  instruction  or  through  the 
agency  of  the  debating  club.  In  either  case  the  teacher 
in  charge  should  choose  a  good  text  on  debating  and 
accept  that  as  the  basis  for  practice.  The  group  should 
then  settle  down  to  master  the  art  of  effective  debating 
by  close  work  that  relies  upon  conscientious  and  con- 
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centrated  application  rather  than  upon  the  show  and 
tinsel  of  a  formal  interscholastic  contest. 

To  prevent  the  work  from  degenerating  to  pseudo¬ 
oratory  and  formalism,  some  schools  have,  in  their  in¬ 
terscholastic  contests,  abandoned  the  old  policy  of 
selecting  a  question  many  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
formal  debate.  At  Groton  and  Middlesex,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  representatives  of  the  two  schools  jointly 
agree  upon  some  outsider  whose  function  it  is  to  select 
a  question.  The  question  that  he  chooses  is  sent  to 
each  school  on  the  morning  of  the  date  appointed  for 
the  public  contest.  Each  school  has  in  the  mean  time 
selected  its  three  speakers  and  an  alternate.  At  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  debate,  these  eight  men 
are  told  what  the  question  is,  are  given  the  sole  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  school  library  for  the  day,  and  there  to¬ 
gether —  without  faculty,  coach,  or  other  outside  help 
—  collect  their  material  and  organize  their  debate  for 
that  evening’s  contest. 

The  person  who  selects  the  question  is  of  course 
directed  to  pick  one  that  is  comparatively  easy  —  one 
that  does  not  demand  elaborate  research,  and  that 
easily  indicates  two  sharply  defined  opposing  views. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  method  eliminates  the 
drawback  of  the  memorized  speech  and  encourages 
extensive  refutation  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  debate.  Moreover,  it  demands  for  its  successful 
issue  long  and  careful  preparation  on  the  essentials  of 
debate.  In  such  a  contest  no  school  that  does  not 
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teach  broadly  the  best  methods  of  organization  can 
hope  to  win.  In  addition  to  this,  the  method  lays 
the  final  responsibility  where  it  belongs  —  upon  the 
team  rather  than  upon  the  coach.  Where  this  or 
some  similar  method  is  employed,  the  practice  in  de¬ 
bating  splendidly  supplements  the  English  work  of  the 
school. 


3.  The  symposium 

Many  teachers  who  have  seen  the  debating  work  in 
the  schools  degenerate  into  mere  formalism,  have 
found  a  satisfactory  substitute  in  the  symposium. 
The  symposium  group  agrees  upon  such  a  topic  as 
“  The  League  of  Nations.”  Four  —  or  six  —  students 
plan  a  public  discussion.  Each  one  by  independent 
study  forms  his  opinion  of  the  League  —  the  theory  of 
its  organization,  its  history,  its  successes,  its  failures. 
He  limits  his  subject  in  any  way  he  wishes.  He  is 
responsible  to  no  colleague;  he  must  simply  know  his 
facts,  arrange  them  properly,  make  the  logical  deduc¬ 
tions,  and  present  the  entire  speech  as  effectively  as 
possible.  The  plan  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  student  to  form  his  own  opinions.  He 
is  to  face  the  truth  boldly  —  not  warp  his  facts  to  fit 
a  grooved  affirmative  or  negative.  Thus  he  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  be  honest  with  himself  and  see  the  object 
as  in  itself  it  really  is.  His  conclusions  are  his  own. 

The  competitive  element  of  the  debate  may  be  in 
part  secured  by  the  symposium.  The  four  —  or  six  — 
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speakers  may  be  divided  into  teams,  and  judges  may  be 
appointed  to  grade  each  speaker  on  a  percentage  basis. 
The  team  with  the  higher  total  wins.  Interest  may  be 
added  by  public  award  to  the  two  individual  speakers 
reaching  the  highest  averages,  irrespective  of  the  team 
to  which  tjiey  belong.  The  method,  it  is  apparent, 
is  most  appropriate  to  training  for  citizenship  in  a 
democracy,  for  it  demands  impartial  investigation  and 
independent  opinion. 

4.  Prize  speaking 

The  aid  offered  by  contests  in  declamation  has  re¬ 
cently,  received  more  or  less  disparagement,  but  rightly 
conducted  the  work  in  declamation  possesses  dis¬ 
tinct  value.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  first-year 
classes  and  can  be  utilized  to  develop  the  school 
spirit  and  to  arouse  individual  ambition.  We  must 
continually  remember  that  since  there  are  few  things 
more  disheartening  than  continued  failure,  so  there  are 
few  things  more  stimulating  than  successful  perform¬ 
ance.  Some  pupils  can  win  this  success  only  in  decla¬ 
mation,  and  to  such  pupils  the  public  contest  means 
a  great  deal. 

In  some  schools  the  Senior  class,  or  some  other  or¬ 
ganization,  offers  a  declamation  prize  to  competing 
Freshmen.  In  the  larger  schools,  where  there  are 
several  Freshman  divisions,  each  division  chooses  by 
preliminary  trials  its  two  or  three  best  declaimers. 
The  successful  competitors  in  turn  meet  the  representa- 
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lives  from  other  divisions,  and  by  a  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion  and  selection  a  half  dozen  or  more  are  chosen  for 
the  public  contest. 

All  this  imposes  a  good  deal  of  work  upon  the 
teacher.  The  literary  selections  must  be  carefully 
made.  They  must  be  suitable  in  themselves  but 
adapted  to  the  temperaments  and  personalities  of  the 
chosen  contestants.  Considerable  drill  and  close  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  posture,  enunciation,  voice 
management,  and  all  those  countless  details  that  make 
or  mar  successful  performance.1 

5.  The  city  and  school  libraries 

The  effectiveness  of  the  English  course  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  more  general  and  more  intel¬ 
ligent  use  of  both  the  public  and  the  school  library. 
Any  discussion  of  the  problem  of  outside  reading  em¬ 
phasizes  the  advantage  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  public  library.  It  is  even  possible  in 
some  cases  to  make  the  school  a  branch  of  the  public 
library.  In  the  present  section,  I  shall  deal  principally 
with  the  problem  of  the  library  within  the  school,  for 
no  school  is  so  small  or  so  poor  that  it  can  not  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  library  equipment,  though  this 
equipment  must  necessarily,  in  certain  communities, 
be  extremely  meager. 

1  Snow’s  The  High-School  Prize  Speaker,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  comprises  a  large  number  of  selections  that  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  in  public  declamation  contests. 
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The  first  demand  is  for  good  reference  books.  As 
Miss  Frances  Simpson,  Reference  Librarian  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  has  prepared  an  excellent  list,  which 
is  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  Teachers  of  English  (April,  1912),  I  am  reprinting  it 
in  the  Appendix,  with  a  few  changes. 

Books  other  than  reference  books  will  be  of  wide 
choice  and  variety,  selected  with  the  design  of  culti¬ 
vating  the  reader’s  taste,  and  offering  as  great  a  variety 
as  the  available  funds  warrant.  The  purchase  of  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  authors  is  usually  to  be  discouraged,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  books  in  each  set  are  likely  to  go  unread 
and  simply  cumber  the  shelves.  Expensive  subscrip¬ 
tion  books  are  likewise  to  be  avoided.  Good,  plain, 
substantial,  cloth-bound,  well-illustrated  books  of  the 
reputable  publishing  houses  should  be  chosen  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  flashily  bound  volumes  issued  by  the 
cheaper  and  less  responsible  firms.  Recent  novels  — 
except  in  the  rarest  cases  —  should  be  left  for  purchase 
by  the  public  library  rather  than  by  the  school  library. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  recently  published  books 
on  criticism,  representing  the  best  modern  approach, 
should  be  as  freely  purchased  as  the  funds  allow.  As 
aids  in  book-buying  the  following  lists  1  may  prove  of 
value. 

1  For  these  lists  and  for  other  suggestions  in  this  section  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Hall,  Girls’  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High-School  Library  Equip¬ 
ment  Work,  appointed  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 
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1.  New  York  State.  University.  School  Libraries  Divi¬ 
sion.  Albany,  New  York.  Annotated  book  list  for 
secondary  schools:  English  section,  prepared  with  sug¬ 
gestions  from  R.  T.  Congdon,  Albany,  1914.  Compiled 
for  small  high  schools. 

2.  Minnesota.  State  Education  Department.  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  List  of  books  for  high-school  libraries. 
1913.  Compiled  for  small  high  schools. 

3.  Oregon  State  Library  Commission,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Books  for  high-school  libraries. 

4.  United  States  Education,  Bureau  of.  List  of  books  for 
high-school  libraries,  compiled  by  teachers  in  the  High 
School  of  Education.  Chicago  University,  Illinois. 
Washington,  1914. 

5.  Wisconsin  State  Education  Department.  Books  for 
high-school  libraries  and  supplement.  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Note:  Supplement  is  especially  suggestive  for  rural 
high  schools  with  agricultural  courses. 

6.  The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bul¬ 
letin.  Vol.  ix,  no.  iv.  Prepared  by  Professor  H.  G. 
Paul.  Books  for  high-school  English. 

Whether  or  not  magazines  should  be  admitted  to 
the  school  library  is  again  a  question  of  funds.  Where 
the  public  library  is  within  easy  reach,  the  school  can 
wisely  reserve  its  money  for  the  purchase  of  needed 
books.  Yet  for  oral  theme  work,  debates,  reports  on 
current  events,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
good  taste  in  reading,  most  of  us  should  welcome  the 
following  to  our  high-school  library  tables:  Current 
Literature,  The  Literary  Digest,  The  Outlook,  The  Sur¬ 
vey,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Independent,  National 
Geographic  Magazine,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's, 
Century,  and  Scribner's.  Such  recent  ventures  as  The 
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Scholastic,  The  Magazine  World,  and  The  Gleam  are 
advisedly  assigned  to  meet  the  need  of  the  high-school 
classes,  not  only  because  of  the  selections,  but  because 
they  admit  to  their  columns  the  original  contributions 
of  pupils.  If  the  school  cannot  afford  to  subscribe, 
pupils  will  often  volunteer  to  furnish  copies.  Certain 
newspapers,  as  a  business  advertisement,  will  some¬ 
times  furnish  their  daily  copies  free. 

In  one  significant  particular  the  potential  help  and 
inspiration  of  the  library  has  never  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped.  I  refer  to  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the 
pedagogical  morgue.  Most  of  us  know,  from  hearsay 
at  least,  the  value  of  the  newspaper  morgue  and  how 
sacredly  it  is  guarded  by  newspaper  editors  and  man¬ 
agers.  Each  school  might  in  a  similar  way  make  the 
school  library  the  repository  of  all  the  various  schemes 
and  devices  that  different  teachers  have  worked  out. 
Clippings  from  newspapers,  separate  articles  from 
magazines,  maps,  photographs,  souvenir  postal  cards, 
special  apparatus,  stereopticon  slides,  all  these,  if  con¬ 
veniently  filed  and  catalogued,  can  be  frequently  used 
to  stimulate  the  interest  and  give  a  firmer  intellectual 
grasp.  Each  generation  of  workers  will,  moreover, 
take  pride  in  adding  to  this  store,  knowing  that  their 
efforts  may  increase  the  pleasure  and  the  efficiency  of 
future  students.  Continual  sharing  of  these  schemes 
and  continual  reference  to  them  will  encourage  a  spirit 
of  originality  and  resourcefulness. 

For  the  proper  care  of  all  these  books,  magazines. 
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and  helps,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  authorities 
provide  a  good  room  —  well-lighted,  well-ventilated, 
suitably  and  attractively  furnished,  and  as  quiet  as 
possible.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  choice  of  a  librarian.  She  should  be  well  trained 
in  library  work,  have  exceptional  disciplinary  power, 
and  be  of  a  helpful  and  sympathetic  temperament. 
The  demands  upon  her  will  be  varied  and  exacting, 
and  she  should  be  ready  to  meet  them.  If  circum¬ 
stances  allow,  the  library  should  be  kept  open  after 
school  hours  and  every  opportunity  provided  for  the 
hearty  encouragement  of  wholesome  reading. 

6.  Pictures 

The  use  of  illustrations  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  is  so  common  that  we  grow  to  accept  their 
aid  as  a  matter  of  course  and  seldom  stop  to  consider 
their  value  as  a  means  of  enforcing  a  clearer  thought 
or  generating  a  stronger  emotion.  Eliminate  all  these 
drawings  from  our  books  and  periodicals,  take  down 
all  the  pictures  from  our  walls,  forbid  the  use  of  the 
camera  —  the  mere  suggestion  of  even  one  of  these 
misfortunes  makes  us  realize  the  part  that  modern 
illustration  plays  in  our  lives  to-day.  But  have  we  as 
teachers  fully  recognized  the  aid  that  pictures  offer 
in  the  teaching  of  English? 

In  composition  work  their  possibilities  are  almost 
unlimited.  A  pupil  skilled  in  drawing  may,  by  the 
use  of  clever  sketchings,  make  his  descriptive  or  nar- 
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rative  themes  far  more  entertaining  and  far  more 
direct  in  their  appeal.  Or  if  he  lack  this  skill  he  may 
substitute  the  snapshot. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  literature  work,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  shall  perhaps  find  the  most  habitual  need 
for  the  use  of  pictures.  Many  readers  will  recall  that 
it  was  Dore’s  illustrations  of  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy 
or  Paradise  Lost  or  The  Ancient  Mariner  that  first 
made  them  want  to  read  those  masterpieces.  These 
workings  of  the  imagination  of  a  gifted  artist  stimu¬ 
lated  the  imagination  of  many  of  us.  It  was  not  so 
important  that  Dore’s  drawings  helped  us  to  interpret 
these  particular  masterpieces;  their  greatest  service 
was  in  revealing  to  us  a  potentiality  in  ourselves  that 
we  had  not  even  suspected  —  the  power  of  appeal  that 
lies  in  words.  And  even  though  we  ourselves  could 
not  make  these  conceptions  live  on  canvas  or  in  line- 
drawings,  we  found  that  we  could  make  them  live  in 
our  own  minds. 

The  value  of  pictures  in  the  classrooms  of  the 
English  department  is  accepted  by  every  teacher. 
The  problem  is  a  more  specific  one  —  where  can  I  ob¬ 
tain  the  pictures  that  will  aid  me  in  teaching  a  par 
ticular  selection? 

All  teachers  of  English  are  indebted  to  Cornelia 
Carhart  Ward  for  the  lists  which  she  has  printed  in  the 
English  Journal  —  vol.  iv,  pages  526  ff.  and  671  ff.; 
vol.  v,  pages  274  ff. 

A  selected  list  of  publishers  is  here  appended: 
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Beard  Art  Galleries,  926  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Beckley-Cardy  Company,  17-21  East  Twenty-Third 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Braun-Clement,  Fine  Arts  Publishing  Company,  13  West 
Forty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

George  P.  Brown  &  Company,  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

Colonial  Art  Company,  1336-1338  West  First  Street. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Copley  Prints,  Curtis  &  Cameron,  182  Harcourt  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Cosmos  Pictures  Company,  119  West  Twenty-Fifth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

Elson  Art  Publication  Company,  Inc.,  School  Street, 
Belmont,  Massachusetts. 

Keystone  View  Company,  Meadville,  Pennsylvania. 

Lavine  &  Russell,  Tarrytown,  New  York. 

Medici  Society,  755  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  &  Company,  2251  Calumet  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Perry  Pictures  Company,  Malden,  Massachusetts. 

Rotograph  Company,  New  York  City. 

Tabor-Prang  Art  Company,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Thompson  Publishing  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons,  122  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Horace  K.  Turner  Company,  221  Columbus  Avenue, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

University  Prints,  11  Boyd  Street,  Newton,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Foreign  Publishers 

Charles  Worcester  and  Company,  Bristol,  England. 

Judge’s,  Ltd.,  Hastings,  England. 

G.  P.  Abramson,  Keswick,  England. 

I.  Lapina  et  Compagnie,  Paris,  France. 

Stengel  and  Company,  Dresden,  Germany. 
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Lawrence  Publishing  Company,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Charles  L.  Reis  and  Company,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

The  use  of  pictures  to  make  the  text  of  literature 
clearer  is  the  point  which  we  as  teachers  of  English 
are  likely  to  emphasize.  A  natural  accompaniment 
of  this  aid  is  their  aesthetic  appeal  and  their  power  of 
delivering  to  our  pupils  the  great  messages  from  the 
realm  of  art. 


7.  The  English  Club 

Perhaps  I  can  best  convey  my  ideas  concerning  an 
English  Club  by  giving  in  concrete  form  an  account  of 
the  English  Club  at  the  Newton  High  School.  With 
this  account  as  a  point  of  departure,  or  base  of  sugges¬ 
tion,  any  teacher  interested  in  organizing  such  a  club 
can  easily  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 

The  Club  was  organized  at  a  mass  meeting  open  to 
all  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  had,  at  the  preceding 
quarter,  received  an  honor  grade  (A  or  B)  in  English. 
Announcement  was  there  made  of  the  general  plan, 
which  was  a  simple  one.  It  was  proposed  that  all 
Juniors  and  Seniors  receiving  these  honor  grades 
should  be  eligible  to  join  the  club,  which  was  designed 
to  promote  closer  social  relations  and  a  broader  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  English  and  American 
literature  —  particularly  current  literature.  While 
the  English  department  teachers  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Club,  they  were  merely  to  be  lay  members 
and  offer  such  advisory  direction  as  the  Club  wished. 
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The  general  initiatory  work  was  to  be  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  pupils  themselves,  with  the  center  of 
authority  lodged  in  an  Executive  Committee. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club  the  officers,  who 
compose  the  Executive  Committee,  were  elected. 
They  immediately  began  arrangements  for  more  de¬ 
tailed  organization  and  for  serial  programs  for  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year.  A  brief  constitution 
was  drafted,  the  dues  were  fixed  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  Club  should  meet  monthly 
—  or  oftener,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Club  has  been  in  operation  long  enough,  now, 
for  traditions  to  become  established.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  each  autumn,  for  example,  is  largely  social.  A 
short  literary  program  is  provided,  and  some  literary 
game  is  devised  that  brings  the  sixty  or  seventy  mem¬ 
bers  into  closer  acquaintance,  after  which  the  Club 
willingly  comes  under  the  direction  of  the  refreshment 
committee. 

During  the  year  each  program  as  a  rule  is  made  to 
center  about  one  literary  personage  —  usually  a 
modern  author  who  is  not  taken  up  for  study  in  the 
regular  English  classes.  We  have  had,  for  example, 
meetings  devoted  to  the  biographies  and  writings  of 
Eugene  Field,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Alfred  Noyes, 
John  Masefield,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  William  Drum¬ 
mond,  and  Stephen  Leacock.  One  program  commit¬ 
tee  decided  on  a  dramatic  presentation  of  Cranford, 
and  another  gave  an  afternoon  to  acting  scenes  se- 
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lected  from  Dickens’s  novels.  Still  another  arranged 
an  old-fashioned  spelling  match. 

The  main  event  each  year  is  the  production  of  an 
original  play.  If  no  thoroughly  worthy  play  were 
submitted  in  any  one  year  —  as  has  happened  once 
during  the  five  years  that  the  club  has  been  in  exist¬ 
ence  —  some  other  public  entertainment  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  substituted.  During  the  five  years  nine 
original  plays  have  been  submitted,  any  one  of  which 
was  thoroughly  worthy  of  presentation;  but  we  ac¬ 
cept  only  one  play  each  year  and  attempt  to  make 
that  the  crowning  annual  social  event  not  only  of  the 
Club  but  of  the  entire  school.  Thus  the  Club  has 
solved  the  local  dramatic  problem.  Since  each  mem¬ 
ber  is  deeply  interested  in  the  school  library,  the  Club 
usually  applies  the  profits  of  the  play  —  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  more  —  to  the  library  fund. 

Perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  Club,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  English  department,  is  the  continued  in¬ 
centive  it  offers  to  high  standards  in  classroom  work. 
Membership  in  the  English  Club  has  become  one  of 
the  most  coveted  privileges  of  the  school.  The  hope 
of  securing  and  retaining  it  acts  as  a  constant  stimulus 
to  the  members  of  the  upper  classes.  Nor  is  the  in¬ 
centive  confined  exclusively  to  Juniors  and  Seniors; 
during  the  latter  half  of  each  year  the  Club  admits  to 
honorary  membership  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
who  during  the  year  have  secured  an  average  of  A. 
Some  such  stimulation  to  higher  attainment  seems 
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necessary  in  an  age  so  rife  with  novelty,  amusement, 
and  diversion. 


The  six  enumerated  supplementary  aids  —  the 
school  paper,  the  debating  clubs,  prize  speaking,  the 
libraries,  pictures,  and  the  English  Club  —  are  of 
course  not  the  only  aids  that  can  be  used  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  work  in  English.  There  are  possibilities 
in  pageants,  moving-pictures,  museums,  travel,  visits 
to  factories,  lectures,  and  concerts.  Almost  every 
school  can  utilize  as  an  incentive  the  strong  local  in¬ 
terests  —  a  curiosity  of  nature,  a  distinguishing  in¬ 
dustry,  an  historical  shrine,  a  prominent  institution. 
Interest  in  any  one  of  these,  ramifying,  as  it  is  sure  to 
do,  in  so  many  varied  directions,  can  always  be  utilized, 
as  a  valuable  supplementary  aid  to  English  teaching 
and  to  cultural  development. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Specific  devices  and  methods  for  extra-curricular  activities  may 
be  found  in  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Roemer  and  Allen 
(D.  C.  Heath,  1926)  and  in  A  Handbook  of  Extra-Curricular 
Activities  in  the  High  School,  Harold  D.  Meyer  (A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.,  1926). 

8.  Discuss  the  statement  that  as  the  school  newspaper  and  hand¬ 
book  grow  in  favor  the  magazine  loses  its  force.  Suggest  ways 
to  make  the  magazine  more  effective. 

S.  A  discussion  of  the  defects  of  the  school  newspaper  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  English  teacher  is  found  in  “A  Doubtful 
Ally,”  by  John  Adams,  The  English  Journal,  February,  1925. 
Mr.  Adams  says  that  the  objection  to  school-of-journalism 
training  is  that  it  discourages  form  and  encourages  laziness. 
A  story  for  a  newspaper  must  be  written  in  a  very  special  way; 
the  first  paragraph  must  contain  the  essence  of  the  whole  story; 
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if  possible  the  first  sentence  should  contain  all  the  essentials  so 
that  everything  else  may  be  cut  off.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
condensing  each  story  into  a  paragraph  of  standard  size,  the 
training  involved  would  be  excellent;  “but  the  preparation 
of  living  thoughts  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  butchered  in 
the  way  most  convenient  for  the  maker-up  of  newspaper  pages 
is  too  loathsome  to  be  considered  without  resentment  by  any¬ 
one  who  loves  his  mother  tongue.” 

Consider  the  validity  of  this  condemnation. 

1.  Do  you  think  it  feasible  to  substitute  journalistic  assignments 
for  other  composition  work?  If  so,  formulate  a  practical 
scheme  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

5.  Can  you  suggest  any  home-room  activities  which  will  be  of  aid 
in  the  English  work?  For  example,  asking  the  artistically 
inclined  pupils  to  print  poems  on  the  blackboard,  putting  on 
a  new  selection  each  week;  or  posting  a  list  of  books  especially 
recommended  by  the  pupils  under  the  heading  “Our  Own 
Good-Books  List”;  or  assigning  the  arrangement  of  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  to  a  different  group  of  pupils  each  week. 

6.  The  reasons  for  publishing  a  handbook  are  summarized  as 
follows  in  A  Handbook  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the 
High  School,  by  Harold  D.  Meyer,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1926. 
It  serves  to  orient  the  new  student  to  his  environment  by 
giving  him  the  proper  information  needed  to  start  right;  it 
presents  in  codified  form  all  the  approved  standardized  prac¬ 
tices  of  good  school-citizenship ;  it  provides  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  expressing  and  creating  school  spirit  by  presenting  proper 
methods  of  conduct  and  sportsmanship;  it  acquaints  parents 
with  school  activities,  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions;  it  aids 
large  groups  to  become  individually  acquainted  with  school 
conditions;  it  hastens  the  assimilation  of  students  into  an 
effective  school  organization. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  allowing  the 
students  the  fullest  opportunity  to  edit  the  handbook,  since  it 
is  such  a  splendid  project.  Devise  a  plan  of  organization  for 
the  publication  of  a  handbook  so  that  the  largest  number  of 
students  possible  may  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  work. 

1.  Would  you  agree  to  the  statement  that  many  a  debating  club 
nas  failed  because  the  school  has  not  provided  a  suitable  time 
for  its  meetings?  Is  debating  an  activity  which  justifies  its 
inclusion  in  the  regular  school  program?  Do  you  approve  of 
fehe  plan  of  allowing  points  for  graduation  for  work  conforming 
to  certain  established  standards  in  a  debating  club? 
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8.  Dr.  Charles  Hughes  Johnston  in  The  Modem  High  School, 
pp.  480-83  (Scribner’s,  1914)  points  out  the  evils  of  inter¬ 
scholastic  debating.  He  is  convinced  that  no  gradual  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  present  vicious  method  of  procedure  is  desir¬ 
able,  and  would  even  advocate  instead  of  such  a  policy  the 
temporary  discontinuance  of  interscholastic  debating  until 
changed  conditions  encourage  a  radical  departure  from  present 
methods.  He  considers  most  debates  as  pseudo-debates 
which  develop  superficiality,  insincerity,  and  anti-social  ten¬ 
dencies  in  audiences  as  well  as  debaters.  He  quotes  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  opinion,  stated  in  Chapters  of  a  Possible  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  as  follows: 1 

“Personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  debat¬ 
ing  contests  in  which  each  side  is  arbitrarily  assigned  a  given 
proposition  and  told  to  maintain  it  without  the  least  reference 
to  whether  those  maintaining  it  believe  in  it  or  not.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  effort  to  instil  sincerity  and  intensity  of  conviction. 
On  the  contrary,  the  net  result  is  to  make  the  contestants  feel 
that  their  convictions  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  arguments. 
...  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  I  did  not  take  part  in  the  type 
of  debate  in  which  stress  is  laid  not  upon  getting  the  speaker  to 
think  rightly  but  on  getting  him  to  talk  glibly  on  the  side  to 
which  he  is  assigned,  without  regard  either  to  what  his  convic¬ 
tions  are  or  to  what  they  ought  to  be.” 

Dr.  Johnston’s  recommendation  is  that  we  should  develop  well- 
prepared  debaters  and  sympathetically  yet  intelligently  critical 
audiences  through  the  media  of  the  high-school  debating  so¬ 
cieties;  then,  after  a  period  of  training,  the  interscholastic  de¬ 
bates  might  again  be  continued. 

Do  you  consider  this  accusation  just?  How  practical  is  the 
recommendation  for  the  solution  of  the  problem?  Discuss  in 
this  connection  the  methods  of  the  symposium. 

9.  Suggestions  for  procedures  to  secure  the  greatest  educational 
value  in  a  debating  club  are  made  by  A.  Monroe  Stowe  in 
The  Modern  High  School,  by  Johnston  and  Others,  Scribner’s, 
1914,  and  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  outline: 

1  Formal  Debate 

A.  Selection  of  the  question 

1 .  Each  member  suggests  one  question  which  he  thinks  of 
vital  interest. 

2.  The  club  selects  for  investigation  a  number  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  proposed. 

1  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Outlook. 
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S.  One  question  is  chosen  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting 

a.  The  question  is  regarded  as  a  problem  to  be  solved, 
not  as  a  resolution. 

b.  Each  member  is  supposed  to  study  the  problem. 

4.  Results  of  the  investigation  are  presented  at  the  next 
meeting. 

5.  Questions  on  which  members  agree  as  to  the  solution  are 
dropped. 

fl.  If  the  discussion  fails  to  result  in  agreement,  one  of  the 
solutions  proposed  is  incorporated  into  a  resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  club. 

B.  Selection  of  the  speakers 

1.  Two  debaters  and  alternates  are  chosen  according  to  thei* 
convictions. 

C.  The  conduct  of  the  debate 

1.  The  question  is  debated  according  to  the  rules  agreed  on 
by  the  club. 

2.  Each  member  votes,  expressing  his  conviction  after  he  has 
listened  to  the  debate.  A  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  to 
pass  the  resolution. 

II.  Modification  of  the  first  plan 

A.  Selection  of  the  question 

1 .  Procedure  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  plan  up  to  the 
point  of  formulating  the  resolution. 

B.  Selection  of  the  speakers 

1.  The  speakers  are  chosen  from  those  who  are  interested, 
but  who  do  not  know  the  form  of  the  resolution. 

2.  Each  speaker  has  to  prepare  a  defense,  and  a  number 
of  attacks  on  solutions  with  which  he  disagrees. 

C.  Conduct  of  the  debate 

1.  The  resolution  is  formulated  at  the  meeting  during  which 
the  debate  is  to  occur. 

a.  The  first  speaker  recognized  by  the  chair  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  advantage  of  expressing  his  solution  in  the 
form  of  the  resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the  club. 

b.  The  question  is  open  to  the  whole  club  for  debate. 

c.  At  the  close  of  the  period  allotted  for  open  debate,  the 
previous  question  is  moved,  and  a  ballot  is  taken. 

d.  A  majority  is  necessary  to  carry  the  resolution. 

2.  The  debate  continues  according  to  the  first  plan. 

III.  The  Commission  plan 

A.  Selection  of  question  and  speakers 

1.  The  club  divides  itself  into  groups  of  seven  or  eight 
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&.  Each  group  takes  a  problem  of  interest  to  its  members, 
studies  it,  and  discusses  it. 

b.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  group  incorporates  one 
of  the  solutions  into  a  resolution. 

c.  Each  group  reports  to  the  club  the  date  when  it  will 
be  ready  to  debate  a  solution  of  the  problem  it  has  been 
studying. 

B.  Conduct  of  the  debate 

1.  The  club  selects  a  jury  to  listen  to  and  weigh  arguments 
on  both  sides. 

2.  The  jury  reports  to  the  club  a  decision  either  for  or  against 
the  resolution. 

Discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  three  plans,  and  suggest 
improvements.  Would  you  prefer  a  procedure  by  which  most 
of  the  debating  is  done  in  symposia? 

10.  How  much  of  the  responsibility  for  assemblies  may  be  assumed 
by  the  English  classes  without  overburdening  the  English 
teachers?  Devise  a  practical  plan  for  assuming  this  respon¬ 
sibility. 

11.  What  are  the  chief  defects  in  the  average  dramatic  club,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  English  teacher?  Describe  the  procedure 
of  a  club  so  organized  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  aid  in  at¬ 
taining  the  aims  of  the  English  course. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 


ADJUSTING  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  ENGLISH 
COURSE  TO  THE  DEMANDS  OF  THE 
COMMERCIAL,  TECHNICAL,  AND 
VOCATIONAL  PUPILS 

Twenty  years  ago  the  adjustment  of  our  English 
course  to  the  capacity  of  our  commercial,  technical, 
and  vocational  pupils  was  not  a  disturbing  problem. 
Pupils  taking  these  courses  were  limited  in  number, 
and  the  English  work  that  was  given  them  was  in  most 
cases  no  different  from  the  English  required  of  all  the 
other  pupils  in  the  school.  With  the  marvelous  growth 
of  these  newer  types  of  schools  in  recent  years,  condi¬ 
tions  in  many  communities  have  entirely  changed. 
The  high  school,  which  formerly  had  as  its  clientele 
only  the  children  of  educated  parents,  now  enrolls 
hundreds  of  children  who  come  from  homes  that  are 
unacquainted  with  books;  the  parents,  in  many  cases, 
cannot  read  or  speak  the  English  language,  and  in 
other  cases  they  entertain  little  regard  for  conventional 
correctness.  Naturally,  these  changed  conditions 
have  affected  the  character  of  the  English  instruction ; 
they  have  led,  in  some  instances,  to  radical  changes. 

The  most  radical  of  these  innovations  decree  that 
no  book  now  on  the  college-entrance-requirement  list 
shall  in  any  case  be  read  by  the  pupils  in  the  commer¬ 
cial,  technical,  and  vocational  courses.  The  written 
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themes  shall  not  be  drawn  from  the  books  that  the 
pupils  read,  but  shall  in  all  cases  be  directly  connected 
with  the  work  that  is  being  done  along  vocational 
lines.  The  selection  of  topics  for  oral  work  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  severe  restriction.  The  English 
that  is  taught  shall  be  Business  English. 

In  connection  with  this  term,  now  currently  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  just  how  Business 
English  differs  from  any  other  kind  of  English.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  in  teaching  it  agree  that  its 
strongest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  such  elementary  de¬ 
mands  as  neatness  of  manuscript,  legibility  of  hand¬ 
writing,  correct  spelling,  correct  forms  of  words,  cor¬ 
rect  sentence  structure,  business  letters,  good  oral  ex¬ 
pression,  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  thought 
that  is  to  be  conveyed. 

Thus  analyzed,  it  is  apparent  that  Business  English 
is  not  different  in  kind  from  any  other  form  of  English; 
it  may  devote  more  of  its  energy  to  persistent  drill  on 
principles  of  the  more  elementary  sort  and  on  the 
elimination  of  common  errors  in  grammar;  it  may  em¬ 
phasize  the  formality  of  letters  and  reports.  Always, 
however,  its  basic  principles  will  rest  on  sound  thinking 
and  clear  expressions. 

The  course  demands  more  time  and  energy  because 
the  school  may  receive  from  the  home  so  little  direct 
help  in  English.  On  the  contrary,  the  pupil  may  have 
received  from  his  parents  an  unfortunate  heritage  of 
ungrammatical  form  and  illiterate  construction;  he 
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may  have  lived  a  life  entirely  alien  to  the  atmosphere 
that  books  invariably  provide;  the  chances  are  that  his 
natural  mental  powers  along  academic  lines  are  pro¬ 
portionately  limited.  All  of  these  hindrances  dictate 
the  stress  that  Business  English  places  upon  correct 
form. 

For  pupils  taking  this  course  there  is  a  direct  in¬ 
centive  to  overcome  these  errors.  Those  who  are 
preparing  to  become  stenographers  or  typewriters 
know  perfectly  well  that  they  must  master  the  conven¬ 
tional  forms  for  business  letters;  they  must  learn  to 
spell,  to  punctuate,  and  to  paragraph;  they  must  ac¬ 
quire  a  larger  vocabulary  and  learn  the  art  of  effec¬ 
tively  using  the  English  language.  Unless  they  be¬ 
come  reasonably  proficient,  no  firm  will  employ  them; 
unless  they  attain  special  skill,  no  firm  will  ever  pay 
them  the  salary  on  which  their  ambitions  are  set. 
And  those  pupils  who  are  working  in  other  fields  — 
printing,  forging,  carpentry,  for  example  —  will  readily 
see  that  poor  English  is  a  severe  handicap  and  will 
delay  the  high  or  rapid  promotion  for  which  they  hope. 
As  this  direct  incentive  is  near  and  obvious  —  for 
pupils  must  become  reasonably  efficient  before  they 
can  receive  the  recommendation  of  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  —  it  encourages  quick  and  thorough  attain¬ 
ment.  But  since  the  imposed  handicaps  of  capacity 
and  environment  are  hard  to  overcome,  the  necessity 
for  continued  drill  is  inexorably  constant.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant,  however,  that  pupils  who  purpose  to  become 
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stenographers  are  often  far  more  accurate  in  punctua¬ 
tion  and  spelling  than  are  those  who  are  preparing  for 
college.  Because  many  in  this  latter  group  lack  the 
wage-incentive  and  the  more  immediate  goal,  they 
therefore  lack  this  direct  spur  which  urges  quick  at¬ 
tainment  in  accuracy. 

It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  the  drill  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  acquiring  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  written  and 
oral  usage  cannot  differ  essentially  from  the  drill  that 
we  give  the  classical  or  college  group.  We  can  place 
the  stress  where  defects  are  most  frequent  and  we  can 
make  the  most  of  our  appeal  to  practical  ends.  Letter 
writing  should  receive  particular  emphasis  —  with 
special  attention  to  the  selection  of  stationery  for  both 
the  business  and  the  social  letter,  and  the  conventions 
of  style  to  be  observed  in  the  writing  of  each.  Dis¬ 
cussing  this  point  in  English  Problems,1  Mr.  Oscar  C. 
Gallagher,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Brookline, 
writes : 

To  treat  commercial  correspondence  too  seriously  at  the 
outset  is  a  great  mistake.  The  mechanical  details,  of  course, 
can  be  easily  taught;  but  the  real  business  of  a  letter  can¬ 
not  be  transacted  unless  the  pupil  actually  understands  the 
transaction  involved.  This  knowledge  pupils  often  lack  at 
the  time  of  their  entrance  into  high  school.  The  various 
types  of  note  connected  with  their  school  affairs  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  well  taken  up  early  in  the  course.  Excuses  for  tardi¬ 
ness  and  absence,  requests  for  permission  to  consult  other 
teachers  or  visit  the  library,  etc.,  should  be  first  taken  up. 

1  English  Problem  no.  6,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Courses.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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A  standard  form  should  be  decided  upon  by  the  teachers  of 
English  and  business  technique  and  the  principal,  and  this 
form  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  rooms  and  departments. 
The  habit  of  proper  arrangement  and  correct  expression  can 
be  speedily  implanted  if  requests  are  uniformly  refused  when 
couched  with  the  slightest  inaccuracy. 

After  these  simple  notes  the  teacher  should  take  up  the 
short  business  letters  that  young  people  find  occasion  to 
write.  Requests  for  catalogues  and  samples,  subscriptions 
to  periodicals,  inquiries  about  stamp,  coin,  and  other  agen¬ 
cies,  orders  for  books  and  athletic  goods,  arrangements  for 
games,  specifications  for  decorating  the  school  hall  for  a 
dance,  and  the  like,  are  forms  such  as  almost  every  pupil  has 
to  use.  Following  these  may  come  the  formal  application 
for  a  position,  the  request  for  interviews,  or  for  a  letter  of 
recommendation,  the  making  of  appointments,  the  specifica¬ 
tion  of  means  and  time  of  transportation  for  expected  visi¬ 
tors,  the  engaging  of  rooms  at  hotels,  and  the  reserving  of 
parlor  car  seats. 

To  give  the  letter  writing  the  spirit  of  real  business,  alter¬ 
nate  rows  in  a  class  may  be  designated  different  well-known 
business  houses,  the  intervening  rows  representing  the  pur¬ 
chasing  public.  In  each  row  a  manager  can  assign  to  differ¬ 
ent  pupils  the  tasks  of  writing  circular  letters,  receiving  and 
answering  orders,  handling  complaints,  adjusting  claims, 
and  requesting  attention  to  accounts  overdue.  An  exten¬ 
sive  mail  order  business  can  be  built  up  thus  in  the  classroom, 
and  the  variety  and  earnestness  of  the  letters  will  be  surpris¬ 
ing. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  serious 
study  of  a  first-rate  textbook  in  commercial  correspondence 
should  begin.  In  addition  to  the  performance  of  tasks  as¬ 
signed  in  the  book  there  should  be  brief  criticisms  almost 
daily  of  bona  fide  business  letters  that  members  of  the  class 
bring  in.  Almost  every  large  business  house  has  many  letters 
of  no  permanent  value  or  private  nature  that  the  manager  is 
perfectly  willing  to  turn  over  to  the  school.  The  reading  of 
some  of  these  letters  helps  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  ex¬ 
pressions  peculiar  to  special  lines  of  business.  The  special 
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vocabularies  that  are  thus  formed  should  be  steadily  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  use  of  a  business  speller,  in  which,  in  addition  to 
principles  and  rules,  the  vocabularies  peculiar  to  every  com¬ 
mon  business  are  presented  for  spelling  and  the  terms  ex¬ 
plained. 

With  the  knowledge  of  commerce  secured  from  his  other 
studies  and  his  own  experience  in  business,  and  with  the  in¬ 
sight  that  wide  examination  of  business  letters  gives  him,  a 
pupil  should  be  able  to  think  clearly  upon  business  problems. 
With  the  practice  gained  in  four  years  of  composition  he 
should  be  able  to  speak  and  write  of  these  problems  effec¬ 
tively. 

In  addition  to  this  systematic  work  in  letter  writing, 
other  forms  of  written  composition,  in  no  sense  mark¬ 
edly  different  from  the  composition  done  by  other 
classes  of  pupils,  will  be  continually  practiced.  It 
will  take  persistent  drilling  to  break  up  the  use  of  the 
“run-on”  sentence  and  monotonous  sequence  of  short 
sentences,  and  to  change  the  tendency  toward  poor 
subordination  and  lack  of  unity,  coherence,  and  em¬ 
phasis.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  attention  should  be 
given  to  these  matters  at  first,  for  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  that  both  oral  and  written  expression 
should  be  free.  Find  out  the  subjects  that  the  pupils 
are  familiar  with  —  What  My  Father  Does ,  How  1 
Spend  My  Saturdays,  My  First  Experience  in  Selling 
Papers,  How  to  Make  a  Footstool.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
a  title  too  simple.  Let  the  faults  go  for  a  time  —  you 
are  interested  in  what  the  boy  tells  you,  and  that 
interest,  plainly  manifested,  will  provoke  a  fregjuex*, 
jDression  on  his  part.  The  business  of  correcting 
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grammar  may  be  postponed  until  the  second  theme. 
The  first  theme  —  most  wisely  written  in  class  —  is 
a  priming  device  to  promote  a  regular  and  copious 
flow  of  ideas. 

Exactly  the  same  principles  apply  to  oral  composi¬ 
tion.  Create  an  atmosphere  of  free  expression  where 
the  stress  falls  upon  substance.  Let  The*  boys  and 
girls  first  talk  about  what  they  have  learned  in  the 
street,  around  their  own  homes,  on  the  farm,  in  their 
classrooms,  on  the  cars,  on  the  fishing-boats.  The 
question  of  when  and  how  to  correct  the  material  may 
be  considered  later.  We  are  interested  most  in  sub¬ 
stance;  to  stimulate  thinking  is  of  first  importance. 
Rigorous  attention  to  form  will  of  course  follow,  and 
the  mastering  of  this  will  require  incessant  drill. 

The  time  required  for  sufficient  drilling  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  side  of  oral  and  written  composition  must 
necessarily  limit,  to  some  extent,  the  time  that  English 
teachers  in  the  commercial,  technical,  and  vocational 
high  schools  would  like  to  see  given  to  literature.  It 
is  accordingly  not  uncommon  for  the  major  amount  of 
time  —  four  fifths  or  more  in  extreme  cases  —  to  be 
allotted  to  oral  and  written  composition.  Where  a 
considerable  part  of  the  drill  in  mechanics  is  shared  by 
teachers  of  other  branches  —  a  policy  that  every  school 
administrator  should  rigorously  demand  —  a  larger 
proportion  of  time  can  be  devoted  to  the  literature. 

Teachers  of  the  commercial  department,  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  noted,  can  take  advantage  of  the  natural 
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incentives  which  the  situation  provides.  The  pupils 
know  that  habitual  mistakes  in  grammar,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  the  various  forms  of  correspondence 
will  prevent  their  obtaining  an  office  position.  They 
realize  that  mastery  of  vocabulary,  skill  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  sentences,  care  in  pronunciation,  hnd  the 
successful  modulation  of  the  voice  are  all  elements  of 
high  commercial  value. 

And  students  under  efficient  teachers  will  go  much 
further.  They  will  learn  that  there  is  something  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  mechanical  cor¬ 
rectness  and  that  the  basis  of  real  accomplishment  in 
the  work  they  undertake  will  be  their  capacity  to  use 
their  brains.  Usually  the  day’s  task  is  a  succession  of 
problems  —  many  of  them  minor,  to  be  sure.  Solving 
the  question  of  the  right  choice  of  a  word  here  and  the 
placement  of  a  phrase  there  tends  to  develop  mental 
sinew  that  may,  if  supported  by  the  right  volition, 
prove  of  real  service  to  an  employer  and  be  of  promo¬ 
tional  benefit  to  the  employee.  The  worth  of  an  em¬ 
ployee’s  idea  is  often  measured  by  the  effectiveness  of 
its  presentation. 

The  school  may  present  in  its  regular  curriculum 
typical  problems  and  thus  provide  for  the  pupils 
methods  of  attack  and  maneuver.  A  letter  from  an 
aggrieved  customer  awaits  an  answer.  The  situation 
must  be  studied  and  a  tactful  attitude  assumed.  The 
answer  that  finally  goes  is  the  result,  perhaps,  of  al¬ 
ternatives  eliminated  and  partial  ideas  elaborated. 
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That  process  tests  both  the  student’s  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  his  skill  in  making  the  English 
language  convey  his  message.1 

In  supervising  the  English  work  in  commercial  high 
schools,  I  have  found  that  the  exercise  of  orally  dic¬ 
tating  to  a  stenographer  can  be  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage.  One  pupil,  assuming  for  the  occasion  the  role 
of  a  manager  in  a  furniture  store,  formulates  a  plan 
for  stimulating  the  sales  of  a  simple  type  of  article  — 
mattresses,  for  example.  He  makes  a  study  of  the 
situation,  arrives  at  a  definite  conclusion,  and  then 
dictates  his  ideas  to  another  pupil  —  his  stenographer 
pro  tempore.  The  value  of  the  exercise  lies  in  its  in¬ 
herent  demand  for  constructive  thinking  and  adequate 
expression. 

Teachers  of  English  in  commercial  high  schools,  it 
must  be  insisted,  should  never  measure  their  success 
by  the  mechanical  perfection  which  their  students 
develop  —  valuable  as  that  element  unquestionably 
is.  They  will  find  the  structure  of  success  in  clear 
thinking  that  is  supported  by  a  fine  technique  in  ex¬ 
pression. 

No  longer  must  the  teachers  in  our  classical  high 
schools  view  disparagingly  or  condescendingly  the 
work  or  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher  of  English  in 
the  commercial  and  vocational  departments.  The 
recent  years  have  wrought  tremendous  changes.  Just 

1  Cf.  Ion  E.  Dwyer’s  The  Business  Letter.  The  book  suggests,  in 
concrete  ways,  how  richly  the  well-written  letter  is  contributing  to 
business  success. 
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as  our  graduate  schools  of  business  and  our  colleges 
of  business  administration  have  added  greatly  to  the 
connotation  of  the  phrase  college  education ,  so  has  the 
expansion  of  courses  in  our  secondary  schools  gener¬ 
ously  increased  the  scope  and  significance  of  the 
phrase  flights chool  education.  The  teaching  of  English 
in  the  commercial  schools  no  longer  throws  its  main 
emphasis  upon  typewriting  and  stenography,  and  the 
mastery  of  a  technical  vocabulary.  To  these  matters 
due  attention  is  naturally  given  and  will  always  be 
given.  But  due  attention  is  at  the  same  time  given  to 
community  civics,  history,  journalism^-  commercial 
geography,  commercial  law,  library  work,  public 
service,  press  agency  work,  office  practice,  economics, 
advertising,  salesmanship,  transportation,  manufac¬ 
turing,  agriculture,  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  execu¬ 
tive  training,  and  many  other  interests  that  compose 
the  great  mosaic  of  the  world’s  daily  work. 

And  who  would  question  the  worth  and  the  vitality 
of  these  current  topics?  They  expand  our  thought, 
they  stimulate  our  imaginations,  they  link  us  with  the 
throbbing  life  of  the  street  and  the  market  place. 
It  is  by  this  very  emphasis  upon  the  practical  that  the 
intellectual  life  of  some  of  these  students  is  most 
vitally  aroused.  Who  shall  say  that  the  solving  of  an 
intricate  problem  in  transportation  is  less  stimulating 
or  less  permanently  valuable  than  the  mastery  of  a 
Latin  paradigm?  And  which  of  the  two  adventures 
would  adapt  itself  the  more  easily  to  oral  or  written 
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theme  work?  Those  of  us  who  have  been  academi¬ 
cally  trained  will  not  be  less  interested  in  our  old  and 
our  ordinary  problem;  but  certainly  we  are  blind  to 
our  possibilities  if  we  do  not  recognize  that  the  study 
of  modern  business  in  our  modern  schools  provides  un¬ 
dreamed  resources  for  daily  uses  in  the  English  class¬ 
room.  And  certainly  the  alert  boys  and  girls  in  our 
commercial  schools,  once  their  intellectual  life  is 
aroused  by  the  near  and  the  practical,  are  not  going  to 
remain  forever  ignorant  of  some  of  the  richer  offerings 
in  the  accepted  fields  of  culture.  We  shall  assign 
some  of  our  readings  from  the  recent  magazines  and 
encourage  them  to  master  certain  selected  books  still 
wet  from  the  recently  silenced  press,  but  we  shall  not 
deny  these  students  the  heritage  of  an  elder  literary 
day. 

Time  spent  on  the  study  of  literature  is  not  only 
valuable  because  it  contributes  indirectly  to  the 
pupils’  improvement  in  oral  and  written  composition; 
it  is  of  inestimable  worth  in  raising  intellectual  ideals 
and  in  urging  our  groups  to  a  higher  ethical  plane. 
The  current  policy  of  most  of  our  English  teachers  who 
are  working  in  commercial,  technical,  and  vocational 
high  schools  is  to  expend  every  effort  to  develop  in 
their  pupils  a  genuine  appreciation  of  good  books  — 
not  merely  the  books  that  have  direct  bearing  on  a 
chosen  vocation,  but  the  books  that  incite  to  a  broader 
outlook  and  to  an  enlarged  vision.  The  boys  and 
girls  should  not  merely  be  encouraged  to  read  these 
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books;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  own  them.  Be¬ 
fore  their  eyes  may  be  placed  the  vision  that  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  portrays: 

The  man  with  a  library  of  his  own  is  never  alone,  not  even 
in  the  deep  isolation  of  the  desert.  The  figures  that  walk 
the  pages  of  the  books  become  his  companions,  always  at 
hand,  always  ready  to  enact,  and  to  enact 'again  as  many 
times  as  need  be,  the  story  that  delights,  moves,  comforts, 
or  instructs.  One  acquires,  through  his  possessions  in  books, 
companionship  with  the  great  masters  of  romance,  of  poetry, 
of  adventure,  of  glorious  emprises,  of  life  itself.  Who  would 
not  have  known  Emerson,  or  Carlyle,  or  Thackeray,  or 
Dickens,  or  Byron,  or  Shelley,  or  Milton,  or  Shakespeare,  if 
he  could?  Who  to-day  would  decline  to  meet  the  buoyant 
Tarkington,  the  romantic  Fernold,  the  inspiring  Galsworthy, 
the  keen-visioned  Bennett,  the  manly  Doyle,  or  that  gentle 
spirit,  Barrie?  Who  would  have  turned  his  back  on  Steven¬ 
son?  Who  would  turn  away  from  a  feast  of  the  wits  with 
Shaw  and  Chesterton,  or  from  a  flow  of  the  soul  with  Noyes, 
or  Masefield,  or  Rabindranath  Tagore,  if  opportunity  offered 
for  either  joyous  adventure?  Certainly  not  I,  nor  you  either, 
you  who  read  these  lines  —  and  they  all  await  you,  giving 
generously  of  themselves,  as  do  all  the  other  creators  in 
prose  and  poetry,  in  their  books,  which  you  may  have  almost 
for  the  asking. 

Before  boys  and  girls  can  be  brought  to  see  the  truth 
and  the  beauty  of  this  vision,  each  teacher  will  have  to 
study  his  individual  problems  with  extreme  care  and 
acquire  the  courage  to  abandon  or  to  reconstruct  some 
of  his  own  cherished  ideas.  Experience  will  convince 
him  of  at  least  six  facts: 

1.  Books  designed  for  grammar  grades  may  wisely  be  read 
in  the  high  schools. 

2.  Books  read  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  high  school  should 
be  transferred  to  the  later  years. 
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3.  Books  that  recount  the  success  of  individual  lives  make 
a  special  appeal. 

4.  Editions  elaborately  annotated  —  especially  with  long 
and  frequent  philological  comments  —  should  not  be 
chosen. 

5.  Literary  selections  with  many  mythological  and  literary 
allusions  prove  unsatisfactory. 

6.  Volumes  of  short  selections  of  prose  and  poetry  are  of 
great  value. 

The  principles  just  expressed  have  been  worked  out 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Samuel  Thurber,  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  Newton  Technical  High  School. 
To  him  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  comment  and 
for  the  appended  list  of  books  which  his  practical  ex¬ 
perience  has  approved. 

In  common  with  many  teachers  of  English  in  commercial 
and  vocational  schools,  I  have  found  boys  and  girls  engaged 
in  technical  work  generally  dess  mature  than  pupils  of  the 
same  age  preparing  for  college.  Even  when  fifteen  or  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  they  keenly  enjoy  books  for  children. 
Many  of  these  pupils  have  not  yet  passed  the  fairy-story  age. 
The  gulf  between  their  natural  tastes  and  the  classics  of  a 
college  preparatory  course  is  too  wide  to  be  bridged  by  the 
most  skillful  teaching.  Their  limited  vocabulary  and  their 
unfamiliarity  with  anything  but  the  simplest  sentence  struc 
ture,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  study  with  profit 
Macaulay,  Milton,  Burke,  Ruskin,  or  Carlyle.  Page  after 
page  of  these  authors,  even  with  the  aid  of  notes  and  glos¬ 
sary,  is  a  blank.  What  they  do  not  understand  they  cannot 
enjoy;  and  their  power  of  understanding  is  often  limited 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  young  teacher  fresh  from 
a  college  course  in  literature  and  composition. 

I  have  little  sympathy  with  those  extremists  who  believe 
only  in  the  “practical,”  those  whose  watchword  is  “busi¬ 
ness  English,”  and  who  would  banish  from  commercial  and 
vocational  high  schools  every  book  that  is  real  literature. 
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Such  an  attitude  is  not  merely  radical ;  it  is  narrow  and  un- 
pedagogic  in  the  extreme.  We  differentiate  the  English 
course  of  boys  and  girls  in  technical  high  schools  very  largely 
on  account  of  their  abilities.  We  should  give  them  books  to 
read  that  are  within  their  comprehension,  and  thus  within 
their  power  of  enjoyment.  If  a  boy  fails  in  Latin,  we  no 
longer  believe  that  he  will  fail  in  everything  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum.  In  the  same  way,  a  boy  who  fails  utterly 
to  understand  and  enjoy  Milton  and  Macaulay,  may  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  and  do  good  work  in  Stevenson,  Dickens, 
Scott,  and  many  of  the  books  which  we  have  selected  for 
our  work  in  literature.  In  the  clerical,  business,  and  fine 
arts  courses  of  our  school  we  make  our  selections  from  the 
lists  which  follow.  With  a  class  of  ordinary  ability  five  or 
six  books  are  studied,  and  three  or  four  more  read  less  inten¬ 
sively  during  a  year. 


Freshman  Year 
Frangillon,  Gods  and  Heroes  J 
Church,  Stories  of  the  Old  World.  (Ginn.) 

Lowell,  Jason’s  Quest.  (Sanborn.) 

Hyde,  School  Speaker  and  Reader.  (Ginn.) 

Bellamy,  Open  Sesam,e,  vol.  2.  (Ginn.) 

Shakespeare,  Julius  C cesar. 

Lamb,  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Scott,  The  Talisman. 

Stevenson,  Treasure  Island. 

Longfellow,  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

Whittier,  Ballads  and  Narrative  Poems. 

Jewett,  Short  stories  (ten).  (Houghton.) 

Aldrich,  Stories  and  Poems.  (Houghton.) 

Ouida,  Dog  of  Flanders  and  The  Number g  Stove. 

(Houghton.) 

Ruskin,  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

Dickens,  Christmas  Carol  and  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 


1  Gods  and  Heroes  is  required  for  all  first-year  pupils.  Julius 
Caesar  and  The  Talisman  should  be  attempted  with  only  the  most 
capable  classes. 
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Wyss,  Swiss  Family  Robinson.  (Ginn.) 

Bulfinch,  Age  of  Fable.  (Crowell.) 

Arabian  Nights.  Selections. 

T.  N.  Page,  Eight  stories.  (Scribner.) 

F.  C.  Coe,  Heroes  of  Every  Day  Life.  (Ginn.) 

Mark  Twain,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.  (Harper.) 
Edith  Horton,  A  Group  of  Famous  Women.  (Heath.) 
Baldwin,  An  American  Book  of  Golden  Deeds. 

(American  Book  Co.) 
Mabie,  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know.  (Doubleday.) 

Sophomore  Year 

Shakespeare,  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream. 

Scott,  Ivanhoe  (abridged)  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  The  Deer  slayer. 
Gayley,  The  Poetry  of  the  People.1  (Ginn.) 

Bolton,  Girls  Who  Became  Famous.  (Crowell.) 

Parton,  Captains  of  Industry.  (Houghton.) 

Lane,  Industries  of  To-day.  (Ginn.) 

Defoe,  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Moores,  Life  of  Lincoln.  (Houghton.) 

Van  Dyke,  Stories,  Essays,  and  Poems.  (Scribner.) 
Malory,  Stories  of  King  Arthur.  (Houghton.) 

Irving,  Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

Kipling,  Captains  Courageous.  (Century.) 

H.  F.  Smith,  Life  of  Captain  Scott.  (Am.  Unitarian 
Asso.,  Boston.) 

Richards,  Life  of  Florence  Nightingale.  (Appleton.) 
Scott,  Quentin  Durward. 

Lowell,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

B.  T.  Washington,  Up  from  Slavery.  (Houghton.) 

Junior  Year 
Franklin,  Autobiography. 

1  Divisions  of  boys  should,  as  a  rule,  read  The  Poetry  of  the  Pe&pU 
and  either  Captains  of  Industry  or  Industries  of  To-day. 
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Irving,  The  Sketch-Book  and  Bracehridge  Hall.1 

(Houghton.) 

Cooper,  The  Spy. 

Hawthorne,  Twice-Told  Tales  (ten). 

Long,  American  Poems.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Longfellow,  Poems. 

Poe,  Short  stories  (six  or  eight). 

Stevenson,  Kidnapped.  (Macmillan.) 

Burroughs,  Warner,  Thoreau  (essays).  (Houghton.) 
Lincoln.  Speeches  and  Letters,  with  Schurz’s  Essay. 

(Houghton.) 

Washington,  Farewell  Address  and  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill 
Oration. 

Roosevelt,  Essays,  Biographies,  etc.  (Scribner.) 

Hersey,  To  Girls.  (Ginn.) 

Laselle  and  Wiley,  Vocations  for  Girls.  (Houghton.) 
Scudder,  Life  of  Washington.  (Houghton.) 

Irving,  Life  of  Goldsmith. 

Palgrave,  Golden  Treasury. 

Selected,  short  stories,  American  and  English. 

S.  E.  Forman,  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions.  (Century.) 
Rupert  S.  Holland,  Historic  Girlhoods.  (Jacobs.) 

Charles  Morris,  Heroes  of  Progress  in  America. 

(Lippincott.) 


Senior  Year 

Shakespeare,  Macbeth  and  As  You  Like  It. 

Eliot,  Silas  Marner. 

Dickens,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities ,  Oliver  Twist ,  and  Hard 
Times. 

Blackmore,  Lorna  Doone. 

Kingsley,  Westward  Ho!  (abridged).  (Newson.) 
Goldsmith,  The  Deserted  Village  and  The  Vicar  of  W aloe- 
field. 

Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Enoch  Arden. 


1  Bracehridge  Hall,  when  read,  should  follow  the  Sketch-Boole. 
To  Girls  and  Vocations  for  Girls  are  suggested  as  outside  reading  for 
all  Clerical  and  Fine- Arts  girls. 
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Coleridge,  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

0.  S.  Marden,  The  Young  Man  Entering  Business . 

(Crowell.) 

O.  S.  Marden,  Choosing  a  Career.  (Crowell.) 

Greene,  Coal  and  the  Coal  Mines.  (Houghton.) 

Lane,  Triumphs  of  Science.  (Ginn.) 

Narrative  Poems  and  Ballads.  (Macmillan.) 

Burns,  Poems  (selected). 

Wordsworth,  Poems  (selected). 

Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Milton,  shorter  poems. 

Palmer,  Self-Cultivation  in  English.  (Houghton.) 

Scott,  Marmion. 

Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies.1 

Lubbock,  Pleasures  of  Life.  (Burt.) 

H.  E.  Paine,  Girls  and  Women.  (Houghton.) 

Business.  Vol.  IV  in  Vocations.  Edited  by  Andrew 
Carnegie.  (Hall  &  Locke.) 

Home  Making.  Vol.  II  in  Vocations.  Edited  by  Marion 
Harland.  (Hall  &  Locke.) 

The  Mechanic  Arts.  Vol.  I  in  Vocations.  Edited  by  R.  C. 
McLaurin.  (Hall  &  Locke.) 

In  reacting  against  the  books  of  acknowledged  liter¬ 
ary  merit  and  prestige,  the  authorities  in  technical, 
industrial,  and  vocational  schools  may  easily  go  too 
far.  The  very  fact  that  many  of  these  pupils  have 
lived  in  an  environment  that  has  kept  fancy  and  im¬ 
agination  closely  tethered,  is  in  itself  a  reason  for 
giving  them  ballads  and  fairy  tales  %and  poetry.  We 
should  be  careful, -while  giving  them  the  material  that 

1  Sesame  and  Lilies,  Milton,  Macaulay,  and  Marmion  are  intended 
primarily  for  the  college  preparatory  pupils.  At  least  two  novels 
should  be  required  as  outside  reading  in  connection  with  Silas 
Marner  and  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Macbeth  as  a  rule  should  be  read, 
at  least  in  part,  with  all  classes. 
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will  nourish  their  cruder  present  selves,  not  to  deny 
them  the  material  that  will  nourish  their  finer  po¬ 
tentialities.  We  should  especially  remember  the  plea 
which  patriotism  and  the  demands  for  a  better  social¬ 
ization  are  constantly  making,  and,  in  our  moments  of 
deeper  teaching  insight,  implant  ideals  that  will  in 
due  time  manifest  themselves  in  a  cleaner  citizenship 
and  a  higher  sense  of  honor. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  see  how  the  general 
ideas  governing  a  Business  English  curriculum  are 
effectively  worked  out  in  practice,  I  am,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  author,  here  reprinting  “  The  English 
of  Commerce,”  written  by  Mr.  John  B.  Opdycke  of 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.  For 
this  privilege  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Hat¬ 
field,  editor  of  The  English  Journal. 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE* 1 
By  John  B.  Opdycke 
THE  OLD  CONTROVERSY 

Time  was  when  the  mention  of  Commercial  English  or  the 
English  of  Commerce  to  a  group  of  educators  would  “start  a 
!  spirit,”  and  a  very  stubborn  spirit  at  that.  But  that  time 
has  happily  passed.  It  is  now  “  conceded  by  all  ”  that  special 
training  in  those  elements  of  English  study  that  pertain 
principally  to  commercial  pursuits  should  be  given  the  high- 
school  pupils  who  desire,  or  who  are  obliged,  upon  leaving 
I  scironTto  enter  business.  And  it  is  conceded  as  a  corollary 
!  that  those  elements,  segregated  for  special  intensified  study, 
constitute  a  body  of  secondary-school  learning  permissibly 

1  Reprinted  from  The  English  J ourncd,,  vol.  xvi,  no.  3,  Febru- 

i,  ary.  1927. 
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and  preferably  called  Commercial  English ,  or  the  English 
of  Commerce. 

The  quarrel,  what  there  has  been  of  it,  between  the  “acad¬ 
emician”  and  the  “  commercialist  ”  has  been  very  largely 
the  result  of  unsympathetic  misunderstanding.  The  former, 
never  having  seen  close  at  hand  the  economic  pressure  upon 
many  high-school  children,  and  never  having  himself  been 
directly  interested  in  business,  quite  naturally  stood  aloof 
from  any  movement  that,  as  he  thought,  tended  to  short-cut 
training  in  the  mother-tongue  for  utilitarian  ends.  He 
argued  that  directing  a  child’s  dialectic  apperceptions  trade- 
ward  is  a  none  too  lovely  business.  The  latter  held  that  it  is 
a  distinctly  lovely  business  to  turn  a  child’s  dialectic  apper¬ 
ceptions  in  any  helpful  direction.  He  believes  the  study  of 
trade  to  be  ennobling  —  quite  as  ennobling  as  some  litera¬ 
ture,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  goes  directly  to  trade  for 
its  subject-matter,  and  far  more  ennobling  than  literature  as 
“  she  is  taught  ”  in  many  places.  The  academician,  in  short, 
shows  himself  in  the  argument  as  yet  the  subject-teacher. 
The  commercialist  shows  himself  this  and  more,  namely, 
a  pupil-teacher. 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  teaching  the  English  of  commerce  is  not, 
as  some  would  claim,  to  make  children  more  efficient  tools  of 
trade  by  instructing  them  in  special  vocabularies  and  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  shop  talk.  This  aim  is,  rather,  to  fit  them  for 
their  life,  for  the  niche  in  life  that  economic  conditions  make 
it  imperative  they  be  fitted  into.  And  the  aim  also  is  to 
provide  these  pupils  with  a  sense  of  values  for  well-rounded 
living.  No  one  has  ever  yet,  to  our  knowledge,  contended 
that  business  education  or  any  phase  of  it  is  of  itself  a  com¬ 
plete  education.  All  its.  sponsors  contend  that  only  when 
business  education  is  combined  in  proper  balance  with  the 
customary  academic  subjects,  does  a  complete  education 
result.  Courses,  like  the  one  reproduced  at  the  end  of  this 
paper,  are  not  intended  for  consumption  alone  and  to  be  un¬ 
accompanied.  They  are,  rather,  but  a  part  of  the  English 
work  in  a  school,  the  other  part  consisting  of  reading  or 
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literature,  in  about  equal  doses  with  the  work  in  commercial 
and  vocational  composition.  But  we  submit  that  a  three-  or 
four-year  graded  course  in  business  letter-writing;  in  com¬ 
position  based  upon  subjects  taken  from  industry,  business, 
economics,  community  civics,  domestic  and  foreign  trade, 
and  the  like;  in  word  study,  spelling,  punctuation,  figures  of 
speech,  advertising  and  selling,  would  of  itself  make  some¬ 
what  for  a  sense  of  values  for  well-rounded  living. 

Those  of  us  who  are  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  the  English 
of  commerce  believe  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the  market¬ 
place,  to  be  sure,  but  we  resent  the  accusation  that  we  are 
sacrificing  English  to  industrial  efficiency.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  English  courses  have  been  known  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  artificial  intellectualism.  Those  of  us  who  try  to 
interpret  life  by  living  it  prefer  to  follow  Emerson’s  dictum : 
“If  you  would  learn  to  write,  it  is  in  the  street  you  must 
learn  it.  Both  for  the  vehicle  and  for  the  aims  of  fine  arts, 
you  must  frequent  the  public  square>^_The  people,  and  not 
^he  college,  is  the  writer’s  forum.”  And  many  of  us  are  very 
surethat-it  is  impossible  to  separate  literature  fronxiife.  no 
matter  how  hard  some  of  our  teachers  professors  of 
literature  try  to  divorce  the  two. 


DEFINITION 

Teachers  of  commercial  English  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  commercial  English  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  misunderstood,  any  more  than  they  believe  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  mechanical  or  gardening  or  hardware 
English.  They  believe  that  language  must  be  adapted  to 
the  work  required  of  it.  The  English  of  commerce  has  its 
vocabulary,  just  as  any  technical  subject  has.  Its  style  is 
that  of  the  spoken  word.  The  better  the  spoken  word,  the 
better  its  written  form  is  adapted  to  business-building  pur¬ 
poses.  Business  style  is  correct,  specific,  crisp,  strong,  beau¬ 
tiful  — -  beautiful  with  the  glory  of  the  athlete’s  body.  In 
it  there  is  no  atom  of  waste,  but  in  every  fiber  the  dynamic 
force  of  attraction,  interest,  and  persuasion  to  action.  Ma¬ 
caulay  and  Burke  adapted  language  to  meet  their  specific 
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purposes.  Lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  adapt  lan¬ 
guage  to  meet  their  respective  purposes.  Is  there  something 
ignoble  in  the  business  man’s  doing  the  same  thing?  Is  he 
not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  marshaling  the  artillery  of 
words  to  his  ends  also?  We  think  he  is.  And  we  refuse  to 
have  these  ends  abstractly  identified  with  money-getting, 
and  to  have  it  said,  therefore,  that  teachers  of  commercial 
English  enforce  emphasis  upon  money-getting.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth;  no  argument  could  be  more 
dishonest  and  unjust. 


LITERATURE  NOT  LEGISLATED  OUT 

Those  who  shrug  at  commercial  education,  and  especially 
at  the  English  of  commerce,  have  the  feverish  fear  that 
literature  is  tc  be  neglected,  to  be  cheated  out  of  its  own,  in 
commercial  curricula.  The  fear  is  unjustified.  But  some 
of  us  engaged  in  commercial  work  are  disciples  of  the  late 
Professor  Hiram  Corson,  who  for  years  sent  out  from  Cornell 
University  students  inspired  by  his  vocal  interpretation  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  literature.  We  have  done  much 
reading  of  literature  to  high-school  pupils  and  have  allowed 
the  “teaching  of  literature”  to  begin  and  end  there.  The 
pupil  reactions  were  almost  invariably  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  enjoyable.  We  began  teaching  years  ago  with 
vivisection  of  literary  masterpieces,  but  during  that  period 
of  utter  darkness  we  never  had  a  single  spontaneous  reaction 
from  the  pupils  in  our  classes.  Not  so  very  long  ago  we 
visited  a  teacher  of  teachers  in  a  large  university  in  the  East. 
The  recitation,  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice ,  was  opened  by 
the  “professor”  with,  “Well,  what’s  on  your  minds?” 
He  was  a  mad,  mad  wag!  A  young  woman  from  the  West, 
a  future  teacher,  asked  “Why  did  Shylock  want  the  pound 
of  flesh?”  This  was  meat  for  a  twenty-minute  general  dis¬ 
cussion!  Then  the  “professor”  interrupted  with,  “Any¬ 
thing  else?”  Another  ardent  member  of  the  class  asked, 
;‘What  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  casket  plot?”  Another 
twenty-minute  general  discussion!  Then  another  devilish 
“Anything  else?”  from  the  “professor.”  A  third  twenty- 
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minute  discussion,  then  the  bell,  and  the  “professor’s”  an¬ 
nouncement,  “That’s  All.  Next  time  Macbeth .” 

Now,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  many  an  academician 
contends  —  or  used  to  contend  —  will  provide  from  litera¬ 
ture  values  for  well-rounded  living.  This  is  the  sort  of 
random-roving  “motivation”  that  has  for  so  long  a  time 
made  the  product  of  our  high  schools  the  laughing  stock  of 
those  men  and  women  who  live  in,  for,  and  with  the  world. 
We  have  seen  and  heard,  and,  in  the  past,  done  so  much  of  it, 
that  we  could  favor  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
it.  We  should  rather  be  accused  of  perpetrating  a  travesty 
on  education  than  be  caught  doing  this  kind  of  thing  in  an 
English  classroom.  Part  of  our  fight  with  ourselves  to  get 
away  from  this  old  “dryasdust”  formalism  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  to  pupils  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  college,  and  to  get  right  into  life  and  the  unaffected 
love  of  literature  with  those  pupils,  has  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
action  to  commercial  and  vocational  English.  It  has  saved 
the  day  for  us.  It  has  likewise  saved  literature  for  our 
pupils  in  the  classroom.  And  it  has  resulted  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  syllabus  in  commercial  and  vocational  composi¬ 
tion  reproduced  below.  The  work  as  here  laid  out  covers 
the  last  year  of  junior  high  school  and  the  three  years  of 
senior  high  school.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  work 
of  the  first  two  years  of  junior  high  school  should  be  differ¬ 
entiated  along  special  lines.  The  work  here  planned  presup¬ 
poses  that  English,  including  oral  English,  is  taught  five 
periods  a  week,  one  or  two  of  which  are  given  over  to  the 
reading  of  literature,  and  the  remaining  three  or  four  to  the 
work  indicated  in  the  syllabus.  This  is  the  only  syllabus  of 
the  kind,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  has  “stood  the  test,”  that 
is,  that  has  been  officially  approved  by  the  authorities  in  a 
large  city,  and  has  been  tried  out  successfully  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  by  the  teachers  of  English  in  large  city  high  schools. 
A  reproduction  of  the  outline  follows: 
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A  Syllabus  in  English  Composition 
Commercial  and  Vocational 
By  John  B.  Opdycke 
FOUR  YEARS 
Five  Periods  Weekly 
FOREWORD 

To  enable  pupils  to  read  intelligently  and  intelligibly;  U 
equip  them  to  speak  and  write  accurately;  to  inspire  them 
with  an  unaffected  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  good  literature 
—  these  should  be  the  general  aims  of  the  high  school  teacher 
of  English. 

If,  in  addition,  through  the  guidance  and  instruction  of 
their  teachers,  commercial  pupils  may  be  brought  to  some 
understanding  of  the  far-reaching  and  uplifting  significance 
of  trade  and  industry  and  commerce;  if  they  may  be  made  to 
see  that  the  real  business  of  the  world,  whether  that  business 
be  big  or  little,  is  both  an  art  and  a  science;  if  they  may  in 
some  measure  be  led  to  acquire  facility  in  business  expression 
by  means  of  the  study  of  specialized  vocabularies  and  by  live 
discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  community  in  which  they  live  and  in  the  world; 
if,  in  other  words,  their  dialectic  may  be  directed  tradeward 
and  the  formation  of  their  apperceptions  similarly  moti¬ 
vated  —  why,  then,  their  teachers  shall  have  been  teachers 
of  English  not  merely,  but  ambassadors  of  business  and 
missionaries  of  enterprise  as  well. 

In  fine,  to  read  a  little,  to  speak  a  little,  to  write  a  little, 
to  enjoy  a  little  the  father  tongue  of  the  here  and  now  as  well 
as  the  mother  tongue  of  the  then  and  there,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  training  in  English  for  the  pupil  who  would 
sally  forth  from  high  school  into  the  world  of  work.  Given 
average  human  intelligence  and  average  mental  curiosity  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  English,  the  task  of  instructing, 
as  of  learning,  along  these  lines  should  be  both  a  joy  and  a 
revelation  for  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  syllabus  is,  after  all,  the 
expression  of  an  ideal,  an  educational  ideal.  Let  us  never 
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cease  striving  to  realize  it.  Let  us  never  be  discouraged  if 
we  do  not  even  glimpse  the  goal.  Let  us  ever  stand  ready 
to  deviate  from  it,  to  ignore  it  entirely,  whenever  and  where- 
ever  the  teaching  point  of  a  class  or  of  an  individual  pupil 
indicates  that  we  should  do  so.  The  education  of  a  child 
is  too  precious  a  consideration  to  be  interfered  with  for  a 
moment  by  anything  so  approximate  as  even  the  best  syl¬ 
labi  must  necessarily  be.  It  is  permitted  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  to  be  interested  in  his  specialty  first  and  in  education 
afterward.  To  the  high-school  teacher  is  vouchsafed  the 
greater  luxury  of  being  interested  in  the  education  of  youth 
first  and  in  his  specialty  afterward. 

The  placement  of  subject-matter  in  the  following  syllabus 
will  be  found  at  variance  in  some  respects  with  the  regulation 
syllabi  in  both  oral  English  and  written  English.  The 
variance,  however,  is  never  so  great  as  to  be  cause  for  dis¬ 
qualifying  pupils  studying  under  this  course  from  the  uniform 
state  and  city  examinations  given  at  regular  intervals. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  so  much  in  common  among  them 
term  by  term,  that  it  is  an  easy  task  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  three  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Any  syllabus 
in  vocational  English  composition  must  needs  be  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  or  supplement  to  a  fundamental  English  course. 
Its  chief  difference  is,  after  all,  one  of  motivation  or  point 
of  view  only. 

A  final  word  may  be  necessary  regarding  the  special  work 
laid  down  in  the  following  pages.  Since  it  is  the  business 
of  the  high  school  to  prepare  pupils  for  life,  it  follows  that 
those  human  activities  intimately  connected  with  life  must 
be  treated  to  some  extent  in  the  high-school  classroom. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  advertising,  salesmanship,  finance, 
industry,  management,  secretarial  work,  and  other  allied 
activities,  are  closely  connected  with  commercial  life.  There¬ 
fore,  the  commercial  high  school  must  devote  some  of  its 
instruction  to  a  consideration  of  these  subjects.  It  must 
not  aim,  of  course,  to  turn  out  full-fledged  journalists  and 
advertisers  and  artisans.  But  it  must  focus  pupils’  thinking 
and  direct  pupils’  reading  along  these  lines.  It  must  help 
them  to  acquire  dialectic  energy  in  commerce  and  industry. 
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It  must  create  in  them  apperceptions  that  will  quicken  theii 
adjustment  to  these  special  lines  of  commercial  enterprise 
when  they  take  their  places  in  business.  It  may  do  nothing 
less  than  this.  If,  in  individual  instances,  it  can  do  much 
more,  why,  glory  be! 


FIRST  YEAR 
First  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

First  Quarter  —  Short  themes  and  discussion  on  various 
subjects  pertaining  to  pupils’  own  experiences  at  school  and 
at  home,  at  work  and  at  play.  Social,  ethical,  literary, 
community,  business  subjects  to  be  selected  in  correlation 
with  courses  in  Community  Civics,  Office  Practice,  Ele¬ 
mentary  Science,  and  other  first-year  work.  Outlining. 
Special  stress  on  the  use  of  the  sentence.  Classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  for  Help  Wanted  and  Situations  Wanted  col¬ 
umns.  Self-analysis  plans  and  discussions. 

Second  Quarter  —  Longer  themes  and  discussions,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  industries  and  other  activities  of  the  community, 
and  on  pupils’  special  interests,  as  in  first  quarter.  Close 
correlation  with  other  first-year  courses.  Outlining.  Classi¬ 
fied  advertisements  as  in  first  quarter,  and,  in  addition, 
classified  advertisements  of  sale  and  exchange.  Self  analy¬ 
sis  plans  and  discussions.  Continued  emphasis  on  the 
sentence. 


LETTER  WRITING 

First  Quarter  —  Notes  of  excuse  and  request.  Letters  of 
application  for  positions  of  the  various  kinds  for  which 
the  first  year  of  the  school  course  prepares.  Friendly 
letters. 

Second  Quarter  —  Letters  in  reply  to  advertisements. 
Letters  of  order,  acknowledgment,  and  credit  or  receipt,  as 
suggested  by  the  various  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  community.  Notes  of  announcement  and  direction 
Friendly  letters. 
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WORD  STUDY 

The  use  of  the  dictionary.  Facility  in  the  finding  of  words. 
Extension  of  this  instruction  to  the  use  of  catalogs,  direc¬ 
tories,  gazetteers,  and  other  similar  compilations.  Special 
spelling  lists.  Specialized  word  lists  —  home,  school,  in¬ 
dividual,  community,  industry,  commercial,  etc.  Methods 
of  alphabetizing.  Card  indexing.  Rudiments  of  filing  — 
alphabetical,  numeric,  geographic,  subject.  Proper  names. 
Hyphenation.  Capitalization.  Memorizing  of  words  and 
phrases  as  an  aid  to  acquiring  speed  in  typewriting. 

Second  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Third  Quarter  —  Brief  stories  and  explanations,  centered 
mainly  in  the  enterprise  and  production  of  the  community. 
Conduct  of  conversations  in  various  relationships.  Report 
of  telephone  conversations  and  of  business  and  friendly 
letter  series.  Outlining  and  charting.  The  qualities  of 
courtesy,  accuracy,  promptness,  tidiness,  as  business  assets. 
The  grouping  of  sentences  into  brief  paragraphs.  Classified 
advertisements  as  in  first  semester.  Current  topics. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Brief  stories  and  explanations  continued. 
Composition  subject-matter  as  in  third  quarter,  with  exten¬ 
sion  and  variation.  Outlining  and  charting.  Exercises  in 
writing  and  reporting  conversation.  The  preparation  of 
recipes,  patterns,  directions,  itineraries,  measurements,  and 
other  specific  and  utilitarian  forms  of  explanation.  Classified 
advertisements  continued.  Current  topics.  Complete 
review  of  the  year’s  work. 

LETTER  WRITING 

Third  Quarter  —  Letters  of  inquiry  and  information. 
Letters  of  claim  and  adjustment.  Stationers’  business  and 
social  forms.  Telegrams.  Cablegrams.  Codes. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Official  letters.  Letters  of  notification. 
Handling  of  mail  in  office  routine.  Letter  reports  of  inter¬ 
views.  Stationers’  business  and  social  forms.  Notices. 
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Telegrams.  Cablegrams.  Codes.  Complete  review  of  the 
year’s  work. 

WORD  STUDY 

Continuation  and  review  of  work  of  first  term.  The  study 
of  diacritical  marks.  Accent  and  pronunciation.  Drill  in 
troublesome  vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  Correction  of 
common  errors  of  speech.  Rules  for  the  formation  of  plurals 
and  possessives.  Specialized  word  lists,  as  in  first  semester, 
further  differentiated.  Abbreviations.  Signs.  The  use  of 
figures  for  words,  and  vice  versa.  Capitalization,  especially 
of  hyphenated  terms  and  of  titles.  Word  division.  Exer¬ 
cises  in  rapid  visualization  of  words,  in  correlation  with  type¬ 
writing  work. 


SECOND  YEAR 
Third  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

First  Quarter  —  Industrial  and  commercial  stories  —  the 
story  of  a  ribbon,  the  biography  of  a  baseball,  the  career  of  a 
grain  of  wheat,  etc.  Industrial  stories  to  be  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  such  as,  The  Story  of  Wool,  The  Story  of  Cotton ,  The 
Pit,  The  Reign  of  Law,  The  Blazed  Trail,  The  Business  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Billy  Thomas.  Special  stress  on  the  paragraph, 
especially  the  newspaper  paragraph.  A  study  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  magazine  in  their  relation  to  commerce  and 
industry,  to  home  and  school.  General  analysis  of  their 
content  and  form. 

Second  Quarter  —  Industrial  and  commercial  stories  con¬ 
tinued.  Pupils  encouraged  to  speak  and  write  on  the  work 
of  parents  and  friends.  The  interrelation  of  paragraphs  in 
articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Continued  study  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  magazine.  Book  English  versus 
newspaper  English.  News  items.  News  records.  News 
stories.  Frequent  exercises  in  the  writing  of  all  three  types, 
on  subjects  of  current  national  and  international  interest. 
Write-ups  of  school  events.  The  English  classroom  and  the 
school  paper. 
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LETTER  WRITING 

First  Quarter  —  Letters  to  editors  on  subjects  of  school, 
community,  national,  and  international  interest.  Letters  of 
protest  and  suggestion,  revision  and  correction,  based  upon 
news  stories. 

Second  Quarter  —  Letters  to  editors,  as  above.  Letters 
to  the  school  paper.  Inter-class  and  inter-school  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  place  of  letters  in  the  conduct  of  school  and 
business  affairs. 


WORD  STUDY 

Prefixes,  suffixes,  roots.  Lists  of  commercial  words  of 
Greek  and  Latin  origin  and  combination.  Rules  for  words 
ending  in  final  consonant  and  in  final  silent  e.  Construction 
of  word  lists  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  “Keeping 
abreast  with  words.”  The  study  of  current  vocabularies, 
and  their  formation.  New  words.  Economy  in  diction. 
The  construction  of  pupil  word  books.  Dictation  —  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  words  and  accuracy  in  their  pronunciation  as 
an  aid  to  efficient  dictation.  Correlation  with  department 
of  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Fourth  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Third  Quarter  —  Stories  and  explanations  accompanied 
with  brief,  lucid  descriptions  of  business  and  industrial  com¬ 
modities.  Practice  in  the  description  of  commodities.  The 
use  of  charts,  graphs,  diagrams,  tables,  drawings,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  elucidating  descriptive  and  expository  stories. 
Newspaper  and  business  English  paragraphing.  The  writing 
of  editorials  and  special  articles.  The  relation  between  news 
stories  and  editorials.  News  summaries.  The  news  para¬ 
graphed  Precis  writing.  Special  reports  on  magazine 
articles  —  their  relation  to  news,  their  importance  to  busi¬ 
ness,  their  inspiration  for  editorial  treatment,  etc. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Business  description  per  se,  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  stories  and  explanations  bearing  upon  in- 
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dustrial  and  commercial  enterprise.  Practice  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  illustrated  composition.  The  formulation  of 
rules,  regulations,  platforms,  policies,  etc.  New  summaries. 
The  news  paragrapher.  Precis  writing.  Special  reports  on 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  on  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  construction,  on  newspaper  and  magazine  policies. 
Some  study  of  the  marvels  of  printing  machinery.  The 
newspaper  and  the  magazine  as  world  influences.  Complete 
review  of  the  year’s  work. 

LETTER  WRITING 

Third  Quarter  —  Letter  of  specification.  Special  stress 
upon  the  letter  series.  Complete  sets  of  follow-up  letters  of 
the  question-and-answer  variety.  Precis  letters. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Letters  of  specification  continued. 
Letters  of  introduction,  congratulation,  condolence,  recom¬ 
mendation.  Petitions  and  resolutions.  Precis  letters. 
Complete  review  of  the  year’s  work. 

WORD  STUDY 

Continued  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots.  Correla¬ 
tion  with  classes  in  Latin  and  in  modern  languages.  Special 
study  of  such  words  as  cambric,  madras,  mackintosh ,  mar- 
comgram,  airplane,  boycott,  filibuster,  calico,  capricious,  lisle, 
lawn,  cashmere,  worsted,  cologne,  lynch,  linen,  phaeton,  cereal, 
curfew,  sincere.  The  human  element  in  word  origin  and 
growth.  Rules  for  words  ending  in  o  and  words  spelled  with 
ei  and  ie.  Newspaper  and  magazine  regulations,  as  they  bear 
upon  word  usage.  Continuation  and  further  development  of 
word  lists  from  newspapers  and  magazines.  Dictation. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Fifth  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

First  Quarter  —  Narration,  exposition,  description,  in 
special  relation  to  advertising  and  selling.  Advertising  and 
sales  argument  —  inductive  and  deductive;  arguing  from 
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casual  relation  and  analogy;  fallacies;  briefing.  Themes, 
discussions,  reports  on  the  principles  of  advertising  and 
selling.  Advertising  and  sales  stories.  Advertising  and 
sales  magazines.  Analysis  of  mediums,  markets,  com¬ 
modities.  Study  of  supply  and  demand.  Wholesale  and 
retail  advertising.  Styles  of  advertising.  Mechanics  of 
advertising.  Color,  shape,  size,  design,  illustration,  con¬ 
trast,  lettering,  phrasing,  placement,  etc.,  as  elements  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  construction  of  copy.  The  writing  of  display  ad¬ 
vertisements.  Analyses  of  current  advertising.  Paragraphs, 
sentences,  words,  as  vehicles  of  advertising  expression. 

Second  Quarter  —  Work  of  first  quarter  to  be  continued 
and  extended.  The  general  principles  of  composition  sum¬ 
marized  and  applied  to  advertising  expression.  Veiled  or 
indirect  advertising  argument.  Trademarks  and  slogans. 
The  advertising  campaign.  Advertising  management.  The 
advertising  agency.  Trade  channels  and  advertising  sources. 
Mail-order  advertising  and  cataloging.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  selling.  Analysis  of  advertising  and 
selling  models.  Following  up  advertising  to  sales  efficiency. 
Construction  of  local  and  national  copy.  Specialization  in 
the  advertising  of  certain  commodities.  Reports  on  reading 
and  investigation.  Elements  of  advertising  psychology. 
Advertising  and  selling  in  relation  to  and  as  reflection  of 
national  and  world  affairs. 

LETTER  WRITING 

First  Quarter  —  Advertising  and  sales  letters.  Promo¬ 
tional  letters.  Letter-heads  and  inserts.  Form  letters. 

Second  Quarter  —  Advertising  and  sales  letters  continued. 
The  sales  follow-up  letter  series.  Promotional  letters.  The 
letter  campaign. 


WORD  STUDY 

Word  usage.  Word  invention.  Synonyms,  homonyms, 
antonyms,  archaisms,  barbarisms,  slang,  etc.  Short  words 
and  long  words.  Right  words  and  wrong  words.  Connota¬ 
tion  and  denotation.  Word  profit  and  loss.  The  power  of 
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well-chosen  transitional  words.  Idiom  good  and  bad. 
Misconstructions  resulting  from  unfamiliarity  with  native 
idiom  and  lack  of  fluidity  in  expressional  forms,  as  —  “  How 
is  it  by  you? ”  “Let  me  get  into  that  drawer,”  “ He  took  it  on 
me,”  etc.  Specialized  vocabularies  in  advertising  and 
selling. 

Sixth  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Third  Quarter  —  Special  emphasis  on  the  four  composition 
types  as  vehicles  of  sales  expression.  Textiles  —  cotton, 
wool,  silk,  linen,  etc.  Merchandising.  Sales  check  prac¬ 
tice.  Sales  vignettes.  Mock  sales  contests.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  sales  booklets,  circulars,  catalogs,  folders,  etc.  The 
sales  composition  series.  Special  reports  from  current  busi 
ness  publications.  The  small  shop.  The  department  shop. 
The  chain  shop  system.-  Wholesale  and  retail  selling.  Dis¬ 
play.  Sales  —  damaged  goods,  marked  down,  closing  out, 
hourly  sales,  etc.  Charge  accounts.  Sales  recording. 
Mail-order  selling.  Price  marks.  Variation  of  selling 
method  according  to  commodity,  community,  season. 
Keeping  sales  true  to  advance  advertising. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Work  of  first  quarter  to  be  continued 
and  extended.  The  general  principles  of  composition  sum¬ 
marized  and  applied  to  sales  expression.  Veiled  or  indirect 
sales  argument.  Tact,  sincerity,  honesty,  earnestness,  in¬ 
itiative,  tidiness,  appearance,  good  English,  ambition,  loy¬ 
alty  to  firm,  loyalty  to  American  goods,  reliability,  court¬ 
esy,  accuracy,  cooperation,  etc.,  as  assets  in  filling  the  sales 
job.  Personality  and  its  meaning.  The  outline  for  the  sales 
talk.  The  sales  talk.  Different  types  of  customers.  Get¬ 
ting  the  approach.  Selling  service  versus  selling  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  buyer  and  his  job.  Stock  adjustments.  Con¬ 
tests  in  business  writing  and  speaking.  Complete  review 
of  the  year’s  work. 

LETTER  WRITING 

Third  Quarter  —  Testing  sales  letter  results.  Placement 
letters,  selling  service  of  pupils.  Collection  letters.  The 
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collection  letter  series.  The  private  secretary  and  his  duties. 
The  systematizing  of  correspondence. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Collection  and  placement  letters  con¬ 
tinued.  The  construction  of  sample  sets  of  business  office 
forms  for  various  types  of  business.  Complete  review  of  the 
year’s  work. 

WORD  STUDY 

Word  arrangement.  Climax  and  antithesis.  Transposi¬ 
tion  and  inversion.  Figures  of  speech  as  especially  applied 
to  advertising  and  selling,  as  “Velvet  Joe,”  “Have  you  a 
little  fairy  in  your  home?”  “Ivory  Soap,”  “Ironclad.” 
Word  lilt,  euphony,  and  harmony.  Practice  in  the  avoidance 
of  monotony  in  word  usage.  Proper  commercial  and  geo¬ 
graphical  names.  Capitalization  for  purposes  of  accent. 
The  size  of  words  as  an  element  in  advertising  and  circulariz¬ 
ing  display.  The  use  of  foreign  words  as  trade  names.  Fam¬ 
ily  names  for  advertising  purposes. 

FOURTH  YEAR 
Seventh  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

First  Quarter  —  Intensive  study  of  production,  industry, 
and  enterprise.  Farm.  Factory.  Mine.  Plantation. 
Transportation.  Marketing  of  grain,  beef,  sugar,  cotton, 
wool,  steel,  machinery,  etc.  Development  and  expansion  of 
industry.  The  cooperative  movement.  Panic.  Public 
service.  Legislation  pertaining  to  labor,  wages,  employ¬ 
ment.  Foreign  and  domestic  trade.  Publicity  content  and 
method,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  various  branches  of 
industry.  Themes,  reports,  discussions,  debates,  based  upon 
research  in  the  various  industries.  The  construction  of  charts 
in  the  sequential  study  of  special  subjects.  The  school  shop 
and  other  activities.  Reading  of  special  books  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Second  Quarter  —  Intensive  study  of  organization  and 
management.  Wholesale  and  retail  sales  management. 
Advertising  and  selling  management  (more  advanced  than 
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m  sixth  semester).  Store  and  factory  management.  Em¬ 
ployment  and  its  problems.  Traffic  supervision.  Commis¬ 
sions,  agencies,  unions,  leagues,  and  other  combinations. 
System  building  and  installation.  Incorporation.  Office 
organization.  Incentives  to  efficiency  in  managerial 
methods.  Standardization.  Departmental  correlation  in 
business  establishments.  Executives,  assistants,  and  secre¬ 
taries.  Themes,  reports,  discussions,  debates,  based  upon 
research  in  these  various  subjects.  The  school  shop  and 
other  activities.  Continued  study  of  publicity.  Press 
agency  work.  Special  books  and  periodical  publications. 

LETTER  WRITING 

First  Quarter  —  Letter-within-letter  communications. 
Letters  containing  reports,  excerpts,  graphs,  and  other  eluci¬ 
dating  materials.  Publicity  and  press-agency  letters. 
Credit  letters. 

Second  Quarter  —  Letters  to  public  explaining  change  of 
policies,  of  management,  of  house  expansion,  etc.  Printed 
pamphlets  in  letter  form,  containing  statements,  estimates, 
analyses,  etc.  Publicity  and  press-agency  letters.  Credit 
letters. 


WORD  STUDY 

The  construction  of  vocabularies  special  to  the  various 
types  of  subject-matter  studied  during  the  term.  Study  of 
the  principles  of  simplified  spelling.  Special  emphasis  upon 
shades  of  meaning  between  words  of  similar  significance, 
such  as,  prompt  and  rapid;  facetious  and  good-humored; 
general  and  generic;  brisk  and  lively;  stalwart  and  strong, 
lukewarm  and  tepid. 


Eighth  Semester 

ORAL  AND  WRITTEN  COMPOSITION 

Third  Quarter  —  Intensive  study  of  finance.  Thrift. 
Trust  companies.  Savings  banks.  National  bank  system. 
Insurance.  Credits.  Accounting.  Collection.  Invest¬ 
ment.  Sales  analyses.  Budgets  and  appropriations. 
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Securities.  Exchange.  Price  maintenance  and  fluctuation. 
Study  of  circulars  and  folders  issued  in  connection  with  the 
various  branches  of  finance.  Finance  publicity.  Publicity 
and  propaganda.  Advertising  charts  of  school  cooperative 
store,  of  school  paper,  of  school  organizations.  Themes, 
reports,  discussions,  debates,  based  upon  research  in  these 
various  subjects.  The  bearing  of  national  and  international 
affairs  upon  finance.  Study  of  loans  and  financial  reports. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Intensive  study  of  the  development  of 
personality,  as  an  asset  in  business.  Types  of  successful 
industrialists,  managers,  financiers.  Special  study  of  bio¬ 
graphy  and  autobiography  —  Rhodes,  Hill,  Harriman,  Roose¬ 
velt,  Strathcona,  Morgan,  Montefiore,  etc.  Themes,  dis¬ 
cussions,  reports,  debates.  Preparation  of  manuscript. 
Proofreading.  Exercises  in  presiding  at  meetings.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  order.  .  .  .  Illustrated  and  charted  graduation  the¬ 
sis  on  some  commercial  and  industrial  subject  suggested 
by  the  particular  line  of  work  in  which  the  pupil  desires  to 
engage.  Elaborate  bibliography.  Special  reports  of  pro¬ 
gress  at  regular  intervals  during  term.  Complete  review  of 
the  year’s  work. 


LETTER  WRITING 

Third  Quarter  —  Study  of  the  duties  of  the  correspondence 
chief  in  a  large  business  office.  Propaganda  issued  in  letter 
form.  Contracts,  leases,  notes,  checks,  bonds,  stocks,  and 
other  forms,  all  studied  from  points  of  view  of  content, 
construction,  and  phraseology. 

Fourth  Quarter  —  Study  of  the  letters  of  eminent  business 
men  and  industrialists,  from  the  point  of  view  of  personality. 
The  correspondence  series  in  connection  with  the  writing  of 
a  graduation  thesis,  all  letters  involved  to  be  filed  with  the 
thesis.  Complete  review  of  the  year’s  work. 

WORD  STUDY 

Complete  review  of  word  study  of  the  preceding  semesters. 
Construction  of  vocabularies  special  to  the  proposed  pur¬ 
suits  of  graduates.  Indexing  and  cross-referencing  in  con* 
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nection  with  the  graduation  thesis.  Construction  of  bib¬ 
liographies. 

The  work  in  such  a  course  as  is  outlined  above  may  be 
satisfactorily  initiated  as  follows: 

Teachers  of  first-term,  first-year  high  school  pupils  may 
have  them  answer  the  following  questionnaire  sometime 
during  the  first  month  of  the  term.  A  committee  may  be 
appointed  in  each  class  to  summarize  and  chart  the  an¬ 
swers,  and  the  information  thus  gathered  about  the  in¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  various  last-year  classes  may  be 
made  the  basis  of  theme  work  and  class  discussion.  The 
answers  may  be  put  together  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography 
or  letter  chronology,  if  desired.  This  type  of  exercise  has 
been  found  effective  not  only  in  aiding  teachers  to  get  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  their  pupils  than  they  otherwise 
could,  but  also  in  fitting  pupils  into  proper  channels  of  spe¬ 
cialized  work,  and  in  stemming  to  some  extent  first-year  high 
school  mortality.  The  exercise  should  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  complete  and  sympathetic  explanation  of  the 
entire  six-year  course  of  study  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools. 

1.  Name. 

2.  Address. 

3.  Date  and  place  of  birth. 

4.  Public  or  other  schools  previously  attended. 

5.  Subject  of  highest  standing  in  previous  school. 

6.  Subject  of  lowest  standing  in  previous  school. 

7.  Subject  liked  best. 

8.  Standing  in  graduation  class,  if  a  graduate. 

9.  Why  did  you  come  to  high  school? 

10.  What  does  your  father  do? 

11.  What  does  your  mother  do? 

12.  From  what  country  (or  countries)  did  your  father  and 
mother  come  (if  not  native  born)? 

13.  What  do  your  sisters  and  brothers  do? 

14.  What  business  activities  are  located  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  your  home? 
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15.  Name  all  the  different  kinds  of  work  you  can  think  of. 

16.  What  do  you  think  you  would  like  to  do  on  leaving  high 
school? 

17  Give  reasons  for  your  answer  to  No.  16. 

18.  Is  it  your  intention  to  remain  in  high  school  for  four 
years? 

19.  Why  did  you  select  this  particular  high  school? 

20.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  business  college? 

21.  Why  did  you  select  the  commercial  (or  technical  or 
industrial)  course? 

22.  Tell  of  anything  of  special  interest  in  your  school  life  so 
far. 

23.  What  special  services  did  you  render  to  your  previous 
school? 

24.  Why  did  you  select  the  particular  foreign  language  you 
are  studying? 

25.  Tell  briefly  just  what  sort  of  person  you  think  yourself 
to  be,  stating  likes  and  dislikes,  special  aptitudes,  etc. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  What  differences  would  you  make  in  your  methods  of  teaching 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  in  a  sophomore  technical  group  and  in 
a  sophomore  commercial  group?  In  your  methods  of  teaching 
Tvanhoe  in  a  freshman  college-preparatory  group,  and  in  a 
sophomore  vocational  group? 

i.  Do  you  think  that  any  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
course  of  study  in  English  for  those  in  the  commercial  classes 
who  want  to  be  stenographers  and  those  who  wish  to  become 
bookkeepers?  If  so,  outline  a  course  of  study  for  each  group. 

3.  Some  teachers  report  that  students  in  the  vocational  and  com¬ 
mercial  classes  frequently  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex. 
Suggest  methods  for  overcoming  this  attitude. 

i.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  some  teachers  that  pupils  in 
vocational  classes  would  read  eagerly  and  appreciatively  books 
usually  considered  too  difficult  for  them  if  they  thought  the 
books  were  supposed  to  be  read  only  by  the  college-preparatory 
divisions. 

5.  Criticize  the  following  course  of  study  for  a  vocational  division 
of  boys;  for  a  technical  division.  Each  list  is  supposed  ta  con 
tain  the  minimum  of  books  to  be  read  during  the  year. 
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First  Year:  Treasure  Island,  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays, 
Literature  and  Living,  Book  II  (Lyman  and  Hill),  The  Princt 
and  the  Pauper,  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know  (Mabie). 

Second  Year:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Literature  and  Living, 
Book  Ill,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  A  Hundred  Narrative 
Poems  (Teter),  Captains  of  Industry  (Parton). 

Third  Year:  Julius  Caesar,  a  collection  of  short  stories,  such 
as  Schweikert’s,  Quentin  Durward,  Heroes  of  Progress  in  America 
(Morris),  The  Poetry  of  the  People  (Gay ley). 

Fourth  Year:  Macbeth,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Adventures  in 
Science  (Cunningham),  Idylls  of  the  King,  Roosevelt’s  Essays, 
Biographies,  etc.  (Scribner). 

6.  Would  you  agree  that  a  commercial  division  ought  to  spend  at 
least  twice  as  much  time  on  written  composition  and  grammar 
as  a  vocational  class?  If  so,  would  you  advocate  spending  the 
extra  time  in  the  vocational  group  on  oral  composition,  or  on 
literature? 

7.  What  special  methods  would  you  use  in  a  technical  group  for 
stimulating  interest  in  outside  reading?  In  a  vocational 
group? 

8.  Many  students  in  commercial,  technical,  and  vocational  groups 
have  considerable  talent  for  drawing;  most  of  them  are  better 
able  than  are  pupils  in  the  college  divisions  to  work  with  their 
hands.  The  English  teacher  should  use  this  ability  to  the  ut¬ 
most  by  asking  such  pupils  to  put  mottoes  and  verses  on  the 
blackboard  in  artistic  printing;  to  draw  pictures  illustrating  the 
books  read  —  or  merely  for  decorations  in  the  home  room;  to 
draw  maps  in  connection  with  books  such  as  The  Odyssey, 
Kidnapped,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Treasure  Island  so  that  the 
class  can  mark  the  course  of  the  hero’s  travels:  to  make  illus¬ 
trative  material  such  as  a  model  Shakespearean  stage  whenever 
possible;  to  prepare  scrap  books  in  connection  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  work  or  special  projects. 

9.  Make  a  list  of  poems  to  be  read  and  discussed  with  a  ninth- 
grade  group  of  vocational  boys  with  the  aim  of  overcoming 
their  prejudice  against  poetry;  to  be  read  with  a  ninth-grade 
group  of  commercial  girls  for  the  same  purpose. 

10.  Suggest  devices  for  organizing  the  work  in  oral  English  in  a 
combined  college  and  technical  division  so  that  the  members 
of  the  technical  division  may  talk  to  the  others  on  subjects 
about  which  they  have  special  knowledge  —  radio,  basketry, 
real  estate,  gardening,  cooking,  boats,  printing,  proofreading, 
commercial  art,  plumbing,  electrical  devices,  canvassing,  hotel 
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management,  salesmanship,  secretarial  work,  newspaper  work, 
laundering  and  dyeing,  motor  busses.  What  would  be  the 
aims  of  such  a  plan? 
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CHAPTER  XV 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  commenting 
in  its  preface  upon  the  difficulties  that  a  student  of 
English  spelling  has  to  face,  makes  the  statement  that 
the  word  “scissors,”  by  the  use  of  letter  combinations 
actually  employed  in  other  words  in  the  language,  may 
be  spelled  in  nearly  six  thousand  different  ways. 
When  we  see  what  a  handicap  this  reveals  and  realize 
the  complexities  and  seeming  contradictions  of  the 
manifold  rules,  we  can  but  marvel  at  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  particularly  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
spelling  problem  as  a  whole.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
field  of  spelling  was  an  educational  No-Man’s-Land 
for  teachers  and  pupils  alike  —  a  dreary  tract  where  no 
allurement  dwelt,  where  the  neophyte  stumbled  in 
the  dark,  and  where  pitfalls  trapped  even  the  skillful. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  literary  hour  dwindled  visibly 
when  the  spelling  period  began.  As  teachers  we  ap¬ 
proached  it  in  a  state  of  keen  disheartenment,  not 
merely  because  we  realized  that  we  must  overcome 
apathy  in  our  pupils  (and  perhaps,  too,  our  own  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  field),  but  because  we  knew  from  past 
experience  that  faults  in  spelling  persisted  even  after 
what  seemed  certain  victory. 

To-day  our  attitude  toward  the  spelling  problem, 
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while  seldom  attaining  the  height  of  true  enthusiasm, 
is  somewhat  different  —  and  comparatively  hopeful. 
Through  the  efforts  of  our  educators  we  have  learned 
that  the  crux  of  the  problem,  once  believed  to  be  so 
formidable,  in  reality  focusses  upon  a  bare  few  hundred 
words,  the  common  “demons”  of  spelling  that  have 
been  the  trouble-makers  from  the  elementary  grades 
up.  It  is  on  these  that  we  must  concentrate  our 
attack. 


The  Spelling  Material 

The  material  for  the  spelling  work  and  the  method 
of  selecting  it  will,  of  necessity,  vary  for  each  individual 
class.  There  are  many  words  that  cause  difficulty  in 
every  school  —  words  such  as  separate,  disappoint, 
benefited,  and  occurred  —  but  there  are  others  that, 
while  proving  stumbling-blocks  for  one  group,  offer 
lesser  difficulty  to  the  next.  C.  H.  Ward  found  it 
possible  to  reject  for  his  classes  many  of  Jones’s 
Hundred  Spelling  Demons,  but  he  was  forced  at  the 
same  time  to  name  others  in  their  place.  The  principle 
is  simple:  The  spelling  list  for  each  school  should  be 
based  upon  the  actual  achievement,  or  lack  of  it,  of 
the  students  themselves,  as  revealed  in  their  original 
creative  work. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  the  writing  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  individuals  or  of  classes,  though  it  may  be 
slightly  more  comprehensive  than  their  store  of  speak¬ 
ing  words,  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  their  auditory 
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and  their  visual  vocabulary.  It  is  only  rational, 
then,  to  suppose  that  the  common  words  that  are  mis¬ 
spelled  repeatedly  in  students’  themes  are  of  more 
consequence  for  practical  purposes  than  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups  of  unfamiliar  epithets  that  are  listed  in 
the  average  spelling  book  and  memorized  one  day  only 
to  be  forgotten  on  the  next.  Dr.  Jones,  in  securing 
his  comprehensive  vocabulary  lists  1  for  the  elementary 
and  the  junior-high-school  grades,  tested  his  students 
by  a  series  of  compositions  written  in  class  on  subjects 
varied  enough  to  plumb  the  lowest  depths  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  word  reservoirs.  It  would  not  be  wholly  im¬ 
practical  for  the  average  English  teacher  to  employ 
some  such  device  as  this  with  his  own  class.  No  ex¬ 
haustive  inquiry  need  be  undertaken,  of  course;  com¬ 
plicated  work  of  that  type  is  rightly  left  for  the 
research  of  the  scholar  —  but  the  merit  of  seeking 
troublesome  words  in  the  places  where  they  are  most 
certain  to  be  found  is  not  to  be  ignored.  It  is  possible, 
in  fact,  to  enlist  the  students’  interest  by  having  them 
compile  the  list  themselves.  Two  such  methods  in 
actual  use  are  described  in  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  Bulletin  for  November  15,  1915, 
and  in  The  English  Journal  for  March,  1924. 

Simple  as  the  underlying  principle  of  selection  may 
be,  however,  the  task  itself  is  not  an  easy  one.  We 
can  be  misled  only  too  easily.  The  mere  fact  that 

1  W.  Franklin  Jones,  Ph.D.:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material 
cf  English  Spelling.  University  of  South  Dakota.  1915. 
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a  word  is  misspelled  many  times  in  students*  written 
work  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  one  of  the 
“arch-demons”  against  which  the  main  force  of  the 
educative  attack  is  to  be  directed.  There  are  many 
classes  of  words  that  present  problems  at  certain  times 
or  in  certain  localities,  but  because  they  are  so  seldom 
used,  do  not  carry  on  into  college  or  the  business  world. 
The  most  obvious  of  those  words  are  fashion  terms, 
which  come  and  go  with  time.  Half  a  century  ago, 
for  example,  soap-  and  candle-making  were  parts  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  housekeeping,  and  lye  and  tal¬ 
low  were  words  on  every  tongue;  to-day  the  specialists 
employ  these  terms.  A  generation  or  two  ago,  such 
nouns  as  chignon ,  tidy,  surcingle,  bombazine,  whatnot, 
and  highboy  were  household  epithets;  to-day  only  the 
antique  dealer  or  collector  knows  their  exact  signi¬ 
ficance.  Twenty  years  ago  guimpes  and  jumpers  were 
very  much  in  style;  yet  a  child  to-day  would  stare  if 
asked  to  picture  one.  Even  the  arctics  of  two  years 
past  are  on  the  wane,  pompadours  are  unknown,  and 
crossword  puzzles  may  some  day  be  meaningless.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  terms  that  refer  to  fads  of  the  hour,  mutations 
of  the  season,  mechanics  of  the  age,  while  important 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  not  so  vital  for  our  work  as  the 
more  fundamental  terms  that  have  endured  and  have 
proved  troublesome  through  time  —  such  words  as 
which ,  there,  their ,  the  three  to’s,  the  “Uses,”  and  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lead. 

Of  even  less  importance,  as  Dr.  Jones  has  pointed 
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out,  are  the  words  that  form  a  part  of  each  student’s 
school  experience  and  are  then  relegated  to  the  attic. 
For  six  months  members  of  a  class  in  algebra  may  need 
to  know  that  pi  is  not  spelled  p-i-e,  but  after  that  the 
only  pi  that  is  likely  to  be  important  to  them  is  pie  a 
la  mode.  A  student  in  physical  geography  may  use  the 
words  peneplain ,  saline ,  simoon,  and  moraine  a  score 
of  times  in  half  as  many  weeks  and  then  for  that  many 
years  have  no  occasion  to  employ  them.  Technical 
terms  in  chemistry,  in  grammar,  in  any  field  —  how¬ 
ever  important  they  may  be  at  the  time  when  they  are 
subjects  of  daily  study  and  discussion  —  have  no  place 
in  the  basic  spelling  list  unless  they  are  at  the  same 
time  terms  in  common  use. 

Locality,  too,  largely  influences  vocabularies.  The 
word  yachting  is  not  so  significant  for  a  Montana  class 
as  the  word  coyote  or  butte;  ski  is  less  important  in 
Florida  than  crocodile,  partridge  than  eucalyptus  in 
California.  San  Francisco  hails  presidio  as  an  oft- 
used  term;  Providence  favors  arcade;  yet  neither  word 
is  often  heard  in  the  Middle  West  or  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills  of  Massachusetts,  where  pumpkins  and  silos 
are  more  common. 

All  these  points,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  must  be 
borne  in  mind  in  selecting  drill  material  for  a  specific 
school.  Even  different  schools  in  one  locality  will 
need  individual  lists.  No  two  lists  will  be  identical. 
The  school  that  draws  its  pupils  from  the  city  slums 
will  find  its  work  much  less  mature  in  nature  than 
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one  that  ministers  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  refined, 
cultivated  homes. 

I  do  not  mean  in  this  discussion  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  each  spelling  list  must  be  “picked  by 
hand,”  as  it  were.  Printed  lists  will  of  course  prove  of 
immeasurable  value  to  a  class  —  and  that  is  only 
just  —  but  to  be  of  maximum  aid  they  should  be 
changed  and  adapted  to  meet  the  individual  needs, 
not  only  of  the  schools,  but  of  the  pupiTsT"  One  such 
list  of  unusual  merit,  which  has  proved  its  worth  in 
countless  preparatory  schools  and  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  Dr.  John  A.  Lester’s  Spelling  Re¬ 
view,  which  is  “based  on  a  study  of  the  775  words  most 
frequently  misspelled  in  college-entrance  examinations 
in  English”  during  a  period  of  seven  years. 

Why  do  Students  Misspell? 

When  we  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  prevalence 
of  errors  in  spelling  we  encounter  a  host  of  theories, 
each  with  its  opponents  and  its  advocates.  At  the 
door  of  phonetics  are  laid  the  errors  due  to  ipdspronun- 
ciation.  Athlete  is  the  stock  example  of  the  type,  but 
there  are  many  more  —  arctic,  exhilarate,  hypocrisy, 
repetition  being  a  few  of  the  more  common  ones. 
Phonetics  is  also  blamed  for  those  mistakes  that  arise 
from  omitting  silent  letters  when  they  should  appear 
and  using  them  when  they  should  not.  Scholars  have 
argued  that  the  child  has  an  unconscious  tendency  to 
spell  phonetically,  and  they  have  sanctioned  thru  for 
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through  and  fixt  for  fixed,  with  all  that  this  implies  in 
spelling  license  to  the  simplified-spelling  adherents. 
Unquestionably  this  tendency  plays  its  part,  else  why 
should  we  have  to  correct  here  in  New  England  such 
mistakes  as  interlectual?  But  the  fact  remains  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  demonic  words  are  spelled 
phonetically  and  that  certain  of  the  most  unphonetic 
among  them  are  least  frequently  misspelled.  More¬ 
over,  students  are  not  as  a  rule  distinguished  for  their 
exceptional  powers  of  logic,  and  to  trust  them  to  be 
logical  in  this  matter  is  scarcely  wise.  Tp  sanction 
such  spelling  would  be  to  add  complexities  to  the  al¬ 
ready  chaotic  state  of  our  language  and  to  make  things 
more  difficult  than  ever  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

Another  fundamental  reason  that  scholars  give  for 
poor  spelling  —  and  one  which  doubtless  deserves 
more  than  passing  consideration — is  poor  visualization . 
It  is  a  fact  that  students  do  not  visualize  accurately; 
their  eyes  are  easily  confused.  C.  H.  Ward  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  theory  in  The  English  Journal  for  October, 
1914,  wrote  as  follows: 

. . .  Cons^u:  seperate,  the  most  ineradicable  error  in  school 
writing,  known  and  striven  against  in  every  school  in  the 
country,  which  everywhere  appears  with  that  erroneous 
vowel,  and  nowhere  (in  high  school)  appears  with  any  other 
error.  Such  absolute  uniformity  cannot  be  caused  by 
chance;  it  must  be  caused  by  some  influence  that  operates 
everywhere  alike  on  pupils’  eyes.  Is  not  the  explanation 
to  be  found  in  the  perate  of  operate,  cooperate,  temperate, 
exasperate,  desperate?  We  shall  affirm  this  until  some  other 
plausible  reason  is  proposed.  It  is  common  belief,  and 
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doubtless  correct,  that  alright  is  produced  by  already,  almost , 
etc.  Presumably  discribe  is  caused  by  the  numerous  dis 
words,  devide  by  the  dev  words,  and  definate  by  the  numerous 
words  ending  in  ate.  The  curious  demon  accross  is  no  longer 
a  mystery  when  we  discover  that  in  the  Century  Dictionary 
there  are  thirty-four  columns  of  words  beginning  acc.  If 
hosts  of  words  end  in  er,  and  if  we  have  hardly  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  words  ending  in  ar,  the  careless  eye  of  youth 
naturally  assumes  grammer  and  writes  it  hundreds  of  times. 
Perhaps  that  e  is  only  one  of  fifty-seven  varieties  encountered 
in  the  sixth  grade,  hence  gets  scant  attention,  and  hence  is 
left  unmolested  to  establish  itself;  all  the  other  fifty-six 
competing  errors  evaporate,  but  grammer  hardens  into  flint. 
You  may  go  through  the  whole  list  of  demonic  misspellings 
and  hardly  find  a  case  that  cannot  be  explained  by  the  com¬ 
monness  of  parallel  forms.  .  .  .  With  a  few  possible  excep¬ 
tions  like  atheletics,  I  find  that  my  hypothesis  always  fits: 
there  is  always  a  build  to  cause  buisness,  or  a  young  to  cause 
an  amoung,  or  a  sent  and  went  to  cause  ment,  or  aren't  and 
haven't  to  cause  dosen't,  or  a  lot  of  supp  words  to  produce 
supprise.  There  is  always  a  particular  reason  that  fits  the 
general  hypothesis. 

Eleven  years  later,  in  his  valuable  book,  What  is 
English?  Mr.  Ward  reiterates  this  opinion  with  even 
greater  confidence,  having  tested  thoroughly  the 
efficacy  of  keeping  only  correct  forms  before  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  not  allowing  attention  to  be  called  to  forms 
that  might  confuse.  Dr.  Lester  tells  us  that  13%  of 
the  total  misspelling  are  due  to  the  confusion  of  words 
of  similar  sound  or  similar,  appearance,1  but  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  deal  with  this  situation  by  a  method  dia¬ 
metrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mr.  Ward  —  by  bring- 

1  John  A.  Lester:  A  Spelling  Review.  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown. 
Pennsylvania. 
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ing  together  rather  than  by  isolating  the  conflicting 
terms.  And  while  this  is  again  a  case  where  individ¬ 
ual  judgment  must  prevail,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
Dr.  Lester’s  method  has  won  the  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  country. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  reasons  for  the 
prevalence  of  spelling  errors.  Habit,  which  is  the 
strongest  aid  of  all  when  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  right, 
proves  on  the  opposite  side  an  almost  impregnable  foe. 
The  correct  response  must  be  mechanical;  it  must 
come  without  bidding  at  the  first  movement  of  the 
pen,  with  no  conscious  effort  on  the  writer’s  part. 
And  only  long  and  arduous  toil  will  bring  about  this 
Utopian  state.  Carelessness,  also,  has  its  share  in 
swelling  the  casualty  list.  But  these  two  elements 
should  be  dealt  with  in  quite  different  ways,  as  we 
shall  see  later  in  our  discussion  of  classroom  procedure. 
Here  they  interest  us  only  as  causes  of  the  difficulty. 

New  words,  likewise,  make  trouble  by  their  un- 
familiarity.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  word  must  be 
memorized  and  forgotten  thirteen  times  before  it  is  a 
part  of  a  vocabulary.  The  factor  of  unfamiliarity  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  progress.  New 
words,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  present  so  great  a 
problem  as  the  more  familiar  ones;  for  our  glance  at 
the  familiar  is  always  casual.  Students  should  be 
taught  to  use,  and  enjoy  using,  the  dictionary  when 
they  meet  with  new  terms  or  with  terms  they  know 
in  only  the  vaguest  way.  They  should  learn  to  scru- 
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tinize  the  spelling  and  note  the  pronunciation  of  such 
words  at  first  sight  in  order  to  lay  the  correct  founda¬ 
tion  for  later  correct  responses.  But  the  unusual 
word,  the  word  of  the  specialist,  need  trouble  us,  as 
teachers,  only  incidentally.  The  average  boy  will 
make  few  mistakes  in  spelling  the  technical  terms  that 
he  uses  in  describing  his  radio  set.  Our  chief  problem 
is  to  teach  the  fundamentals. 

One  other  major  cause  for  misspellings  lies  in  lack 
of  knowledge  of  rules.  Despite  the  fact  that  rules  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  bugbears,  they  do  help  if 
a  few  —  and  only  a  few  —  are  learned  and  understood, 
in  their  simplest  form.  The  student  who  has  been 
forced  to  live  with  them  until  it  is  second  nature  for 
him  to  enlist  their  aid  is  so  much  the  better  equipped 
for  acquiring  a  powerful  working  vocabulary  later 
on, 


Classroom  Procedure 

Just  what  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  conducting 
a  spelling  class  has  long  been  a  mooted  question.  The 
custom  used  to  be  to  give  the  pupils  a  lengthy  list 
of  words,  which  they  were  presumably  to  learn  over 
night  for  columnar  dictation  the  next  day.  Fre¬ 
quently,  as  a  result,  the  students  would  hastily  examine 
the  list  five  minutes  before  the  class  convened  and 
then  come  in  with  an  indifferent  air  or  with  a  strained 
expression  which  showed  what  an  effort  they  were 
making  to  hold  the  words  in  mind  until  the  spell 
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ing  lesson  was  over.  And  the  intensity  of  the  worry 
was  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  penalties 
involved. 

To-day  the  problem  is  different.  We  have  learned 
that  a  more  successful  method  of  teaching  spelling  is 
to  shorten  the  length  of  the  assignment,  at  the  same 
time  lengthening  the  period  of  intensive  drill.  A  list  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  words  a  day,  carelessly  mem¬ 
orized,  will  not  meet  with  the  same  degree  of  success 
as  one  of  eight  or  ten  words,  studied  intensively. 
“Directness,  brevity,  and  repetition,”  writes  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Leonard  in  the  Illinois  Bulletin  for  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  1915,  “are  the  main  resources  on  which  it 
seems  to  me  wise  to  draw  in  combating  the  evil  of  bad 
spelling.”  And  on  the  length  of  the  lesson  the  first 
forward  steps  depend. 

The  question  of  rules  calls  forth  varying  testi¬ 
monies  from  those  who  have  gone  through  the  aca¬ 
demic  mill.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  graduates  have  not  been  helped  as  much  by 
rules  for  spelling  as  might  reasonably  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Yet,  wisely  taught  and  wisely  used,  these 
rules  may  prove  of  invaluable  aid,  and  in  the  spelling 
work  of  the  schools  they  cannot  be  ignored.  In  pre¬ 
senting  rules  to  students  —  and  of  course  they  should 
be  presented  inductively  —  the  wise  teacher  will  assign 
only  one  or  two  at  a  time,  but  these  will  be  phrased  as 
simply  as  possible;  they  will  be  copiously  illustrated; 
and  their  application  will  be  constantly  reviewed  and 
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brought  to  mind  when  errors  occur  in  students’  themes 
or  in  their  other  written  work.1 

There  are  only  a  few  rules  for  spelling  that  demand 
the  close  attention  and  intensive  study  of  a  class,  but 
those  few  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  by  repeated 
reference  and  drill.  Every  student,  for  example, 
should  be  familiar  with  the  rules  covering  a  final  con¬ 
sonant  before  a  suffix,  a  final  e  before  a  suffix,  a  final 
y,  and  the  use  of  ei  and  ie.  These  rules  should  be 
phrased  as  simply  as  possible,  in  some  such  way  as 
this: 


1.  A  monosyllable  or  a  word  that  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable  and  ends  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  doubles  the  final  consonant  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel. 

2.  A  word  ending  in  silent  e  drops  the  e  before  a  vowel, 
but  retains  it  before  a  consonant.  Exceptions:  Truly 
the  argument  was  wholly  awful. 

3.  To  form  the  plural  of  a  noun  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a 
consonant,  change  the  y  to  i  and  add  es.  A  final  y  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  consonant  becomes  in  verbs  ies ,  ied.  A 
final  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  becomes  i  before  any 
suffix  which  does  not  begin  with  i. 

4.  When  sounded  like  a,  or  e  following  c,  ei  is  correct,  else- 

1  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  part  that 
teachers  of  other  subjects  can  play  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  the 
English  spelling  drill.  A  list  of  words  that  a  history  class  frequently 
misspells  may  help  the  instructor  in  English  to  extend  his  list  and 
bring  to  light  weaknesses  in  his  own  group  that  were  unguessed 
before.  If  every  teacher  in  every  class  would  declare  relentless 
war  on  prevalent  spelling  errors,  the  percentage  of  mistakes  would 
appreciably  decrease.  To  have  throughout  the  school  a  uniform 
method  of  indicating  misspelled  words  will  be  an  aid  in  this  cam¬ 
paign;  circling,  for  example,  has  advantages  over  both  the  underline 
marking  and  the  simple  checfc. 
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vf  here  write  ie.  Exceptions :  Neither  leisured  foreigner 
seized  the  weird  height } 

Whether  or  not  the  student  should  be  made  to 
memorize  the  exact  wording  of  the  various  spelling 
rules  is  a  question  that  must  be  answered  individually. 
Many  graduates,  looking  back  upon  their  high-school 
training  agree  that  the  method  is  of  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  —  that  many  a  time  in  after  life  the  thoroughness 
of  this  former  memorizing  has  served  them  well.  But 
in  any  case,  the  basic  significance  of  the  rules  and  their 
practical  applications  should  be  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood. 

When  we  first  present  these  rules  to  our  classes  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  employ  any  simple  mnemonic 
devices  that  we  think  will  help  to  fix  the  principles  in 
their  memories.  If  lists  of  words  in  illustration  of  & 
basic  rule  are  put  on  the  blackboard  with  the  signifi¬ 
cant  letters  printed  in  double  the  ordinary  size  or  in 
a  special  color,  it  will  tend  to  fix  the  rule  in  the  minds  of 
the  students.  Combining  exceptions  to  a  rule  in  a 
sentence,  however  meaningless  the  sentence  may  be, 
will  prove  worth  while,  since  the  very  incongruity  of 
the  combination  will  usually  give  it  point  and  power. 
An  example  is  Dr.  Lester’s  sentence  printed  above  in 
the  exceptions  to  the  ei-ie  rule  —  Neither  leisured 
foreigner  seized  the  weird  height.  The  same  plan  can  be 
followed  with  individual  words.  Some  teachers,  for 
example,  have  achieved  success  by  giving  strange, 

1  Cf.  John  A.  Lester’s  A  Spelling  Review,  p.  24. 
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unnatural  pronunciations  to  trouble  spots  in  certain 
words;  others  by  phrasing  the  rules  and  their  excep¬ 
tions  into  simple  rhymes,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  done  with 
his  version  of  the  ei-ie  rule: 

1.  I  before  e  when  sound  is  long  e 
Exceptions:  Seize,  inveigle,  either 

Weird,  leisure,  neither 

2.  Ei  after  c  or  when  sound  is  not  e 
Exceptions:  Financier,  fiery,  and  mischief 

Friend,  sieve,  view,  and  kerchief 

No  device  which  works  is  too  simple  or  too  ridiculous 
to  be  tried. 

The  student  should  also  be  expected  to  learn  the 
principles  governing  compounds  and  possessives,  and 
to  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Latin  derivatives,  pre¬ 
fixes,  and  suffixes.  The  importance  of  these  points  is 
emphasized  by  Dr.  Lester’s  statement  that  “more 
errors  arise  from  defective  compounding  than  from 
any  other  one  cause,  that  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
misspellings  are  due  to  mistakes  in  the  form  of  pos¬ 
sessives,  and  that  six  per  cent  are  due  to  errors  in  the 
union  of  prefix  or  suffix  with  the  stem.”  Abbrevia¬ 
tions  and  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  should  likewise  be 
stressed,  and  the  importance  of  capitalization.  And 
in  this  connection  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the 
spelling  of  certain  proper  names  that  belong  in  every 
cultured  person’s  general  vocabulary.  Nothing  is 
more  firmly  insisted  upon  in  newspaper  work  than 
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accuracy  in  the  spelling  of  names;  and  the  student  who 
understands  that  to  misspell  Ben  Jonson,  Macaulay, 
Thackeray,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Edmund  Spenser,  or 
Herbert  Spencer,  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  and  ill  breed¬ 
ing,  will  soon  learn  to  be  careful. 

When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  testing 
methods  for  the  spelling  class,  there  is  one  principle 
that  should  be  particularly  emphasized  —  the  value  of 
spelling  in  context.  The  only  true  test  of  a  student’s 
functioning  ability  is  a  test  administered  when  he  is 
no  more  conscious  of  spelling  than  of  other  factors  in 
his  composition.  Teachers  everywhere  are  realizing 
as  never  before  the  advantage  of  the  dictated  para¬ 
graph  over  the  dictated  list  of  words.  Dr.  Lester, 
in  his  work  at  the  Hill  School  at  Pottstown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  discovered  after  long  experimentation  that 
as  a  rule  a  twelfth-grade  pupil  misspells,  on  an  average, 
one  word  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  running  words. 
His  norms,  which  I  reprint  here  with  his  kind  permis¬ 
sion,  are  most  illuminating. 

Grade  12.  Age  18.  1  word  misspelled  in  150  running  words 

Grade  11.  Age  17.  1  word  misspelled  in  120  running  words 

Grade  10.  Age  16.  1  word  misspelled  in  100  running  words 

Grade  9.  Age  15.  1  word  misspelled  in  90  running  words 

Spelling  in  columns  is  artificial;  spelling^ in  context  is 
not  —  and  for  a  reliable  measure  of  orthographic 
ability,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  safer  guide. 

In  the  processes  of  the  corrective  spelling  driL\  there 
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are  certain  types  of  error  which  deserve  special  treat¬ 
ment.  A  defective  habit,  for  example,  calls  for  more 
patience  and  a  higher  degree  of  teaching  skill  than 
does  mere  carelessness.  It  is  appalling  to  note  what 
a  formidable  array  of  incorrect  responses  habit  is 
responsible  for.  Dr.  Jones,  in  speaking  of  the  four 
words  most  frequently  misspelled  in  the  grammar 
grades  —  which,  their,  there,  and  separate 1  —  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  all  four  of  these  words  appear  v 
in  the  second-grade  vocabulary  list  and  continue  to  be 
freely  misspelled  throughout  the  grades.  He  goes  on 
to  say,  “  Indeed,  the  very  words  that  give  most  trouble 
in  spelling  are  almost  invariably  found  in  the  second- 
or  third-grade  lists,  and  faithfully  reappear  throughout 
the  subsequent  years.  Over  nine-tenths  of  all  words 
misspelled  by  the  1050  grade  students  are  found  in 
these  two  lists;  and  this  fact  is  very  suggestive  to 
teachers  in  spelling.”  Only  tireless  repetition  and 
emphasis  will  effect  a  cure  for  such  a  situation.  The 
substitution  of  correct  responses  for  incorrect  will  be 
achieved  only  through  long  and  sustained  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  student  and  teacher. 

Carelessness  should  be  treated  quite  differently. 
Here  penalizing  may  be  effectively  employed  —  the 
severity  of  the  penalty  increasing  with  the  period  of 
intensive  drill.  But  if  such  treatment  is  to  succeed 
it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  entire  class  the 

1  W.  F.  Jones:  Concrete  Investigation  of  the  Material  of  English 
Spelling. 
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justice  of  the  punishment  and  through  an  appeal  to 
reason  and  the  sense  of  right  to  enlist  the  cooperation 
of  a  class  spirit.  The  wise  teacher  will  work  with  her 
class  and  penalize  only  when  the  class  agrees  that  the 
penalty  is  just.  A  student  who,  after  repeated  warn¬ 
ings,  has  received  no  credit  on  a  theme  because  of 
careless  spelling,  and  who  finds  his  classmates  little 
inclined  to  sympathize,  will  soon  bestir  himself  and 
learn  to  be  careful. 

In  almost  every  class  there  is  at  least  one  pupil  who 
asserts  that  he  cannot  possibly  learn  to  spell  and  that 
the  reason  he  cannot  is  because  his  father  before  him 
could  not.  He  knows  that  it  is  no  use  to  try.  Such 
a  student  constitutes  a  real  problem,  but  if  approached 
in  the  right  way  he  can  be  won  to  confidence  in  himself 
and  helped  to  make  a  successful  effort.  If  telling  him 
that  an  admission  of  inability  to  learn  is  an  admission 
of  sheer  laziness  turns  him  to  real  improvement,  how¬ 
ever  small,  a  little  honest  praise  for  trying  will  encour¬ 
age  him  to  greater  and  greater  effort.  “  Any  one  can 
learn  to  spell  if  he  will  only  try.”  The  ease  or  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  learns  is  a  matter  of  atti¬ 
tude. 

For  the  teacher  who  is  seeking  more  detailed  and 
concrete  suggestions  for  a  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
I  am  privileged  through  the  courtesy  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  to  quote  the  following 
extracts  from  Professor  Arthur  I.  Gates’s  The  Psycho¬ 
logy  of  Reading  and  Spelling: 
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How  to  Learn  to  Spell  a  Word 

1 .  Carefully  pronounce  the  printed  word  by  syllables  or  in 
units  convenient  for  pronunciation.  For  example: 
nev-er,  fil-a-ment,  cur-tain,  cer-tain,  nup-tials.  Look 
at  each  syllable  very  carefully  during  pronunciation. 

2.  Next,  look  aside  or  close  your  eyes  if  you  like,  and  as 
you  pronounce  the  word  syllable  by  syllable,  try  to 
think  how  the  word  looks.  If  you  cannot  remember 
how  each  syllable  looks,  glance  at  the  word.  Keep 
trying  until  you  can  “  visualize”  the  word  clearly. 

3.  Now  write  the  word  on  paper  while  pronouncing  it 
syllable  by  syllable.  If  you  fail,  try  to  think  how  the 
word  looks.  If  you  cannot  do  that,  look  at  the  printed 
word  again.  Repeat  step  2  before  trying  again  to 
write  it,  however.  When  you  have  written  the  word 
once,  compare  it  with  the  printed  word.  If  correct, 
cover  it  up  and  write  it  several  times,  always  looking 
at  it  closely  and  pronouncing  the  syllables  to  yourself. 

4.  If  the  word  was  difficult,  put  it  in  the  group  for  review 
and  try  it  again  the  next  day. 

Supplementary  Suggestions 

1.  Careful  articulation  of  the  word  is  of  great  importance. 
Investigations  show  a  constant  tendency  to  spell  e 
word  as  it  is  pronounced:  git  for  get,  orfice  for  office, 
afterwoods  for  afterwards,  farther  for  father,  whent  for 
went,  etc.  Phonic  training  is  sometimes  the  means  of 
correcting  the  spelling.  The  child  spells  dorter,  aftah, 
perticler,  wallcin  because  he  hears  and  pronounces  them 
that  way.  Judge  the  correctness  of  hearing  by  his 
pronunciation  and  correct  the  sound  by  sounding  the 
word  carefully  for  him. 

2.  More  frequently  the  trouble  lies  in  improperly  observ¬ 
ing  the  word.  Misspellings  of  assist ,  sucW^s~ais^, 
asast,  acist,  asist,  etc.,  are  due  not  to  phonic  or  artic¬ 
ulatory  difficulties,  but  to  inadequate  visual  perception 
of  the  word.  This  is  the  most  common  type  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  method  of  careful  observation  plus  visual 
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ization  aims  to  develop  an  appropriate  method  of  ob¬ 
serving  words. 

S.  Syllabication  is  desirable.  In  the  sense  of  careful  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  word  syllables  it  is  very  desirable. 
Emphasis  on  syllables  visually  (visual  analysis)  is  also 
desirable  especially  in  Grades  I,  II,  and  III,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  reading,  since  in  these  years  children  often 
fail  to  see  the  word  elements  clearly.  The  analysis 
should  be  made  in  terms  of  syllables,  not  letters,  or 
phonetic  elements.  The  pupil  should  learn  to  spell 
(recall)  as  they  study,  i.e.,  syllable  by  syllable,  not 
letter  by  letter,  or  in  any  unsystematic  way.  Reciting 
aloud  by  letters  is  not  a  helpful  procedure.  Writing 
is  far  superior.  Syllabication  is  superior  to  letter-by¬ 
letter  spelling.  Many  cases  of  poor  spelling  are  traced 
to  the  letter  habit.  Oral  spelling  is  usually  found  to 
be  less  productive.  Finally,  real  life  seldom  demands 
oral  spelling. 

4.  Writing  the  word  is  the  final  purpose.  All  other  means 
should  guide  to  this  end  since  in  life’s  activities  we  need 
to  spell  so  that  we  may  write.  Writing  in  the  air  is  less 
effective  than  writing  on  paper  and  provides  no  useful 
practice  in  writing.  Making  the  handwriting  move¬ 
ments  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  pen  or  pencil  offers  no 
opportunity  for  a  check  on  accuracy  of  spelling.  It  is 
useful  to  detect  errors  in  spelling  (or  better  to  teach  the 
child  to  do  so)  in  regular  written  composition,  history, 
etc.,  lessons.  The  child  must  learn  to  spell  while  at¬ 
tending  to  the  content. 

11.  Diacritical  marks  should  not  be  used.  Diacritical 
marks  merely  add  to  the  amount  to  be  learned  and  are 
foreign  to  children’s  interests.  As  a  rule,  they  retard 
rather  than  accelerate  progress  in  spelling.  Not  one 
pupil  in  a  hundred  will  make  use  of  the  diacritical  marks 
after  leaving  school. 1 

13.  Learning  to  spell  words  used  in  out-of-school  activities 
should  be  encouraged.  One  purpose  of  teaching  a 

1  Such  marks  are  of  course  highly  valuable  in  teaching  pronunci¬ 
ation. 
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definite  method  is  to  provide  for  initiative  in  properly 
learning  to  spell  whenever  or  wherever  the  need  occurs. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  encourage  pupils  to 
write  out  each  new  word  on  a  card,  learn  it  and  bring 
the  cards  to  school.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  record 
of  words  thus  learned  by  each  pupil,  and  reward  such 
initiative,  in  the  lower  grades  at  least,  by  posting  the 
words  independently  learned. 

My  strongest  personal  conviction  on  this  whole 
matter  of  spelling  is  based  on  the  necessity  for  creating 
a  personal  idealism  —  a  sincere  ambition  to  attain  the 
previsioned  goal  of  perfection.  When  we  are  first 
learning  to  write  we  try  to  make  our  penmanship  ap¬ 
proach  the  models  that  are  placed  before  us;  in  the 
most  effective  type  of  voice  training  we  somehow  erect 
an  auditory  standard  of  high  excellence;  in  teaching 
grammar  we  develop  in  our  students  a  desire  to  come 
into  close  harmony  with  established  usage.  The 
pedagogy  of  spelling  makes  the  same  demand  —  but 
in  many  cases  makes  it  even  more  insistently. 

Pupils  can  be  made  to  see  that  poor  spelling,  like 
bad  digestion,  is  a  handicap  to  success  in  business; 
it  acts  as  a  bar,  as  does  a  lack  of  bodily  grace  or  clean¬ 
liness,  to  social  attainment;  it  is  offensive  to  all  those 
who  insist  that  education  carries  with  it  that  sort  of 
controlled  mental  behavior  that  satisfies  an  intellec¬ 
tual  consciousness.  Which  simply  means  that  once 
the  worthy  pupil  is  given  this  conception  of  values,  he 
will  remain  faithful  to  an  ideal  that  enjoins  continuous 
devotion  to  all  the  finer  details  of  craftsmanship. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  When  a  teacher  dictates  a  list  of  words  with  exaggerated  em¬ 
phasis,  how  reliable  an  index  to  the  spelling  ability  of  a  pupil  is 
the  correct  spelling  of  the  entire  list?  What  is  the  standard  by 
which  good  spelling  should  be  judged?  Consult  the  Lester- 
spelling  norms  for  an  answer  to  the  preceding  question. 

2.  Scrutinize  your  own  methods  to  discover  whether  you  really 
teach  spelling,  or  merely  test  it. 

8.  What  would  be  your  course  of  procedure  if  a  Latin  teacher  com¬ 
plained  to  you  that  your  pupils  could  not  spell  accusative  and 
genitive?  What  implications  would  this  incident  suggest  re¬ 
garding  cooperation  with  other  departments? 

4.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  of  calling  attention  to 
words  misspelled  in  composition?  By  what  means  do  you  try 
to  fix  the  correct  forms  in  the  pupil’s  memory? 

5.  Of  the  following  corrective  measures,  which  do  you  consider 
best,  and  which  adequate?  Upon  what  psychological  theory 
do  you  base  your  decision? 

(1)  Write  the  misspelled  word  correctly  ten  times. 

(2)  Write  four  different  sentences  containing  the  word 
spelled  correctly. 

(3)  Write  the  word  twice,  using  some  mechanical  device  to 
call  attention  to  the  difficulty;  for  example,  if  the  error 
had  been  murmer,  write  murmur;  or  murm(u)r;  or  un¬ 
derline  the  u  with  red  ink. 

(4)  Rewrite  the  sentence  containing  the  word  in  question. 

(5)  Write  the  word  in  a  section  of  the  notebook  where  all  of 
the  pupil’s  individual  “spelling  demons”  are  listed. 

®.  What  spelling  rules  would  you  teach?  Would  you  have  the 
rules  memorized,  or  would  you  prefer  to  work  out  the  prin¬ 
ciples  inductively? 

7.  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  in  A  Composition  on  Red  Ink  sug¬ 
gests  a  simple  expedient  for  insuring  better  spelling  —  the 
anticipation  of  common  errors.  When  the  seniors  begin  read¬ 
ing  Macaulay  in  the  fall,  he  directs  attention,  as  if  he  were  a 
showman  exhibiting  a  wonder,  to  the  remarkable  way  in  which 
Macaulay  spelled  his  name,  M-a-c-a-u-l-a-y.  And  he  esti¬ 
mates  that  he  saves  at  least  an  hour  or  two  of  correcting  by 
this  little  device. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  in  What  is  English  ?  tells  of  another  method 
of  teaching  the  same  word.  All  his  efforts  were  fruitless  until 
he  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  calling  attention  to  the  three 
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Macaulay 
12  8 

Which  device  do  you  think  the  better,  and  why?  By  actual 
count  there  are  fifty-seven  ways  of  misspelling  this  famous 
name. 

8.  How  might  your  teaching  ability  be  justly  criticized,  if,  after 
spending  several  weeks  on  the  study  of  Julius  Caesar,  several 
of  your  pupils  wrote  Ceasar  on  a  test? 

0.  From  the  behavioristic  point  of  view  account  for  the  following 
misspellings :  atheletics,  seperate,  grammer,  dinning-room,  villian, 
hopping,  (hope)  alright,  supprise,  trys. 

10.  When  you  have  directed  a  pupil  to  consult  the  dictionary  re¬ 
garding  a  word  which  he  has  misspelled,  and  he  protests,  “  But 
how  can  I  find  it  if  I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  it?”  what  do  you 
do  to  help  him  solve  the  problem? 

11.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  Simplified  Spelling? 

12.  Suggest  specific  methods  for  inculcating  the  r;ght  spelling 
habits  for  the  words  misspelled  in  9. 

13.  In  teaching  the  correct  form  of  a  word,  is  it  wise  to  write  both 
the  incorrect  and  the  correct  spelling  on  the  blackboard?  Why? 

14.  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward  suggests  many  unusual  and  original  devices 
for  correcting  spelling  errors  in  What  is  English  ?  For  instance, 
to  fix  the  right  form  of  independent  in  the  pupils’  minds  he  says, 
“Put  a  dent  in  your  mind,”  and  this  creates  a  comical  associa¬ 
tion  which  is  so  strong  that  some  pupils  never  afterwards  write 
the  word  without  recalling  dent.  He  finds  a  nonsensical  group¬ 
ing  of  words  spelled  according  to  the  same  principle  very  effec¬ 
tive:  “We  fed  and  bled  and  led  the  mule”  is  usually  successful 
in  teaching  led. 

15.  Discuss  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward’s  theories:  (1)  that  every  visual  appeal 
of  spelling  must  be  to  correct  letters,  though  wrong  sounds  are 
useful  in  correcting  trouble  spots,  and  an  oral  appeal  may  be 
very  effective  if  it  is  wildly  incorrect;  (2)  that  there  is  hardly 
any  relation  between  sounds  and  forms  in  the  minds  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  that  poor  pronunciation  has  only  slight  effect  in 
creating  errors  of  spelling;  (3)  that  misspellings  originate  in 
confusion  of  visual  images,  and  that  the  treatment  of  such 
errors  must  be  some  kind  of  visual  emphasis  on  the  right  forms 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

SCALES  AND  MEASURES 

The  most  significant  movement  in  education  during 
the  twentieth  century  centers  in  the  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  scales  that  will  objectively  measure  ability  and 
achievement  in  school  work.1  Such  scientific  investi¬ 
gators  as  Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike,  Dr.  L.  P.  Ayres, 
Professor  S.  A.  Courtis,  Dr.  Walter  F.  Dearborn, 
Professor  F.  G.  Kelley,  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Dr. 
F.  W.  Ballou,  Professor  M.  B.  Hillegas,  Dr.  H.  O. 
Rugg,  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  and  many  others,  have 
helped  to  arouse  our  interest  in  the  movement.  In 
the  field  of  English  it  was  soon  established  that  scales 
constructed  along  scientific  lines  proved  effective  in 
measuring  abilities  and  achievements  in  handwriting, 
reading,  and  spelling.  It  was  not  long  before  devices 
were  provided  for  measuring  skill  in  grammar  and 
punctuation  and  vocabulary.  An  attempt  to  measure 
general  ability  in  written  composition  was  first  made 
by  Dr.  Hillegas,  in  1912.  Many  improvements,  ex¬ 
tensions,  and  variations  have  followed  and  have  been 

1  A  diatribe  against  the  measuring  movement,  entitled  “Measur¬ 
ing  Worms  —  and  Others,”  by  Ernest  R.  Clark,  is  printed  in  The 
English  Bulletin  for  April,  1923.  In  the  January,  1924,  issue, 
Sterling  A.  Leonard  answers  Mr.  Clark  by  an  article  called  “A 
Worm  Replies”;  while  the  editor,  in  the  same  number,  discusses 
both  points  of  view  in  his  editorial,  “The  Worm  Turns.” 
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widely  used.  And  more  recently  investigators  have 
constructed  scales  for  measuring  the  power  of  pupils  to 
appreciate  the  aesthetic  values  of  literature. 

It  was  natural  that  such  radical  departures  from 
purely  subjective  judgments  should  meet  with  op¬ 
position.  In  fact,  they  met  with  violent  opposition. 
But  in  spite  of  resistance  the  measuring  movement  has 
steadily  won  sector  after  sector  until  it  has  finally,  in 
its  major  aspects,  gained  general  acceptance  —  not 
only  among  educators  but  with  the  general  public. 
And  such  acceptance  seems  natural,  even  inevitable. 
As  teachers  we  are  always  forming  judgments  of  the 
merit  of  pupils  and  of  their  separate  abilities  and 
achievements.  These  subjective  judgments,  as  later 
events  prove,  are  often  wrong.  They  are  too  often 
determined  by  mood,  or  prejudice,  or  gross  ignorance 
of  factors  and  conditions.  The  result  is  a  maladminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  If  we  are  true  to  the  ideals  of  our 
profession,  we  shall  be  willing  to  employ  every  agency 
that  will  correct  our  unstable  personal  judgments. 
The  objective  test  is  an  effective  device  which  will 
be  very  wholesome  in  making  our  grading  less  erratic. 

Obviously  it  is  the  purely  mechanical  phases  of  our 
English  work  that  can  be  most  satisfactorily  measured 
by  scales.  If  we  wish  to  know,  for  example,  the  spell¬ 
ing  powers  of  a  given  ninth-grade  pupil,  we  have  but 
to  test  his  ability  to  spell  twenty  words  from  the  ap¬ 
propriate  column  of  the  Buckingham  Extension  of  the 
Ayres  Spelling  Scale.  The  results  establish  our  initial 
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diagnosis.  Later  tests  will  be  given  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  first  result.  We  shall  be  interested 
particularly  in  seeing  if  there  is  any  marked  variation 
from  the  rank  established  by  the  dictation  of  words  in 
columns  and  that  established  by  examining  the  pupil’s 
actual  composition  work;  for  it  is  plain,  as  already 
stated,  that  the  only  practical  value  of  spelling  skill 
lies  in  its  power  to  function  in  actual  writing,  when 
the  pupil  is  no  more  self-conscious  about  his  spelling 
than  about  all  the  other  factors  that  make  up  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  expression  in  written  English.  Dr.  John  A. 
Lester,  experimenting  with  many  classes  at  the  Hill 
School  (Pottstown,  Pennsylvania),  has  established  for 
his  department  the  norms  which  are  printed  in  the 
chapter  on  spelling. 

The  register  of  spelling  ability  obtained  by  either  of 
these  methods  will  usually  prove  reasonably  accurate. 
Approximately  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  may  be 
attained  by  tests  in  capitalization,  grammar,  sentence 
completion,  and  vocabulary.  The  results  are  less 
reliable  in  measuring  ability  in  punctuation  and 
sentence  structure,  for  in  these  matters,  where  the 
conventions  are  less  definitely  established,  the  range 
is  wider  and  the  choice  more  individual.1 

1  Among  the  convenient  tests  that  measure  the  general  mastery 
of  form,  I  may  speak  particularly  of  J.  C.  Tressler’s  English  Mini¬ 
mum  Essentials  Test,  published  by  the  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  In  a  simple  way  it  tests  achieve¬ 
ment  in  (1)  Grammatical  Correctness;  (2)  Vocabulary;  (3)  Punctua¬ 
tion  and  Capitalization;  (4)  The  Sentence  and  its  Parts;  (5)  Sentence 
Sense;  (6)  Inflection  and  Accent;  (7)  Spelling.  Tentative  norms 
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But  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  a  far  greater 
range  is  possible  in  writing  a  whole  composition.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  probably  no  ingenuity 
could  devise  a  composition  scale  that  would  be  wholly 
satisfactory  as  an  objective  achievement  test.  The 
elements  that  demand  consideration  are  too  numerous 
and  too  varied  and  too  subtle.  Capitalization,  spell¬ 
ing,  grammatical  form,  paragraphing,  choice  of  words, 
arrangement,  appropriateness,  euphony,  virility,  spon¬ 
taneity,  variety,  unity,  emphasis,  balance,  coherence, 
restraint,  originality,  lightness  of  touch,  movement — 
even  this  incomplete  enumeration  suggests  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  such  a  task.  To  provide  a  test  that  would 
precisely  evaluate  all  these  qualities  would  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  as  to  construct  a  machine  that  would  at  one  stroke 
accurately  measure,  in  a  composite  rating,  light,  heat, 

based  on  over  three  thousand  scores  in  eight  schools  in  three  States 
have  been  established  for  the  end  of  five  high-school  years  —  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth. 

Professor  E.  J.  Ashbaugh  of  Ohio  State  University,  using  this 
test  with  310  seniors  with  a  modal  age  of  seventeen,  selected  from 
seventeen  counties  of  Central  Ohio,  found  startling  deficiencies  in 
all  the  phases  of  English  which  the  test  is  designed  to  measure. 
(Cf.  Journal  of  Educational  Research,  vol.  13,  p.  249.)  The  low 
scores  were  all  the  more  significant  because  those  who  took  the  test 
were  expecting  to  enter  the  teacher-training  institutions.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  established  that  the  errors  made  were,  for  the  most  part, 
treated  within  the  textbooks  used  and  in  the  adopted  courses  of 
study.  The  fault  seems  to  lie  either  in  the  teaching  or  in  the  coun¬ 
teracting  conditions  outside  the  school. 

Any  administrator  who  wishes  to  see  just  what  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  mastery  of  the  main,  mechanical  points  in  English 
will  be  interested  in  examining  the  English  Minimum  Essentials 
Test. 
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color,  form,  weight,  velocity,  density,  and  all  the 
other  properties  that  might  inhere  in  a  specific  physical 
entity. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  this  is  approximately 
what  we  do  in  our  subjective  grading  of  composi¬ 
tion  work.  We  balance  fault  against  virtue,  vaguely 
inventory  the  attributes  that  will  not  easily  cancel, 
hastily  consider  the  merits  and  defects  and  the  pupil’s 
probable  psychological  reaction,  and  mark  the  theme 
A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E  —  according  to  our  impressions  and 
desires. 

Judgments  of  the  merit  of  compositions  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  impressionistic,  but  most  of  us  have 
grown  somewhat  skeptical  of  our  own  reactions.  The 
testing  movement  has  extolled  the  merit  of  group 
judgment;  it  has  asserted  the  doctrine  —  so  effec¬ 
tively  denied  by  Ibsen  in  John  Borhman  —  that  the 
majority  is  always  right,  provided  the  majority  voters 
are  themselves  expert  j udges.  Most  of  the  scale  makers 
have  assumed  that  he  is  a  poor  juror  who  departs  too 
far  from  the  median.  There  is,  of  course,  some  merit 
in  this  claim,  but  it  should  not  be  accepted  as  univer¬ 
sally  applicable. 

There  is  a  further  difficulty  when  we  come  to  use  the 
finished  scale,  with  its  series  of  selected  compositions 
of  labeled  values.  How  shall  the  specific  virgin  theme 
which  we  now  wish  to  rate  be  fitted  to  the  scale?  It 
is  perhaps  nearest  in  merit  to  —  let  us  say  —  No.  3 
on  the  scale.  But  when  we  compare  the  two,  we  note 
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tliat  the  topic  of  the  un judged  theme  is  different,  and 
the  treatment  different,  and  though  the  mechanical 
faults  are  more  numerous,  yet  it  possesses  a  certain 
individual  charm,  a  vibrant  air,  a  touch  of  originality, 
a  flair  for  style  that  may  nowhere  appear  in  the 
graded  specimen  upon  the  scale.  Nor  can  we,  search 
as  we  may,  find  among  the  other  specimens  even  an 
approximate  equivalent.  Thus  we  are  thrown  back 
upon  the  only  available  resource  —  a  subjective  judg¬ 
ment.  And  I  have  not,  in  this  analysis,  selected  a 
circumstance  that  is  at  all  unusual.  Something  simi¬ 
lar  occurs  with  practically  every  new  theme  which  we 
attempt  to  adjust  to  a  specific  scale  —  however  scien¬ 
tific,  however  elaborate  that  scale  may  be.  The 
varieties  of  merits  and  defects  of  separate  themes  are 
often  too  variable  to  allow  satisfactory  allocation  or 
easy  comparison  or  adjustment  within  the  scale. 
We  are  usually  forced  to  a  sort  of  subjective  compro¬ 
mise  which  we  restlessly  query.  We  habitually  end 
the  fatiguing  endeavor  by  discarding  the  scale,  and  rely 
upon  our  personal  judgment  —  unstable  as  we  know 
that  to  be. 

But  our  attempts  to  use  a  scale  —  more  particu¬ 
larly  our  attempts  to  construct  one  of  our  own  —  are 
of  great  value.  The  effort  tends  to  make  us  more 
conscious  of  the  vagueness  of  our  standards,  more  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  demands  of  justice,  more  intelligent  con¬ 
cerning  the  relationship  of  form  and  content,  more 
cautious  in  our  methods  of  properly  weighting  the 
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various  factors.  Should  we  decide  to  throw  all  exist¬ 
ing  composition  scales  into  the  discard,  we  should  still 
grant  to  the  scale  makers  our  willing  tribute  of  liberal 
praise :  nor  should  we  deny  the  value  of  the  scale  as  an 
instrument  that  tends  to  bring  the  members  of  an 
English  staff  into  a  closer  conformity  in  judging  the 
merits  of  the  themes  written  by  pupils  within  the 
school.  Experiments  have  proved,  as  Professor 
Thomas  H.  Briggs  has  pointed  out  in  his  article, 
“English  Composition  Scales  in  Use”  ( Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  Record ,  vol.  23,  pp.  423-52),  that  the  use  of  scales 
greatly  reduces  erratic  marking.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  the  scale  may  prove  helpful  in  revealing  to  a  school, 
or  to  a  single  English  teacher  in  a  small  community, 
the  merit  of  isolated  composition  work  compared  with 
the  more  universal  standards. 

I  am  printing  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  a  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  scales  and  measures  that  have  proved 
helpful  to  many  English  teachers.  The  list,  while 
not  exhaustive,  is  reasonably  comprehensive.  I  have 
selected  for  special  comment  a  few  that  have  been 
used  successfully  by  teachers  enrolled  in  my  Harvard 
classes. 


The  Wisconsin  Tests 

The  Wisconsin  Tests,  worked  out  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  S.  A.  Leonard,  are  described  in  detail 
in  The  English  Journal.1  The  first  series  is  designated 
1  Vol.  xv,  no.  6,  pp.  348-57;  pp.  430-42,  June,  1926. 
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as  The  Wisconsin  Tests  of  Sentence  Recognition.  “The 
tests  here  considered,”  in  words  of  Professor  Leonard, 
“were  constructed  in  the  attempt  to  get  true  measures 
of  frequency  for  recognition  of  sentences  in  tests  and, 
with  the  practice  materials  which  grew  up  with  them, 
to  provide  practicable  teaching  devices  for  insuring 
mastery  of  this  particular  form.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  necessary,  first,  to  find  the  kinds,  and,  roughly, 
the  proportion,  of  various  difficulties  with  recognizing 
and  marking  sentences;  then  to  build  up  natural  situa¬ 
tions  which  would  lead  pupils  to  use  the  form  they  con¬ 
sidered  right;  and  finally,  to  have  these  tests  tried  in 
a  wide  variety  of  schools  and  to  compile  and  interpret 
the  results.” 

The  net  results  of  these  tests  are  disappointing  in 
the  low  norms  obtained.  Professor  Leonard  is  insist¬ 
ent  upon  the  point  that  these  norms  are  not  accepted 
by  schools  as  measuring  satisfactory  achievement; 
they  reveal,  rather,  the  very  unsatisfactory  results 
that  are  accomplished  by  our  present  methods  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  figures  are  all  the  more  significant 
because  they  were  secured  by  testing  several  thousand 
pupils  in  widely  distributed  areas. 

A  similarly  discouraging  condition  is  reported  by 
Dr.  Leonard  1  in  his  use  of  the  Wisconsin  Tests  with 
students  in  the  County  Training  Schools  and  in  the 
rural-school  departments  of  two  normal  schools  in 
Wisconsin: 

1  Cf.  T\u  English  Journal,  vol.  xv,  p.  442. 
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The  students  who  took  these  tests  were  at  the  end  of  their 
one-year  period  of  preparation  and  being  sent  out  as  fully 
qualified  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  They  actually  fell  below 
the  average  of  eighth-grade  pupils  on  these  and  other  tests 
in  English  taken  in  the  same  series,  in  from  5  per  cent  of 
cases,  in  writing  compositions  graded  by  the  Nassau  County 
Scale,  to  11  per  cent  in  the  grammatical  correctness  test  and 
37  per  cent  in  the  sentence  recognition  test  which  at  least 
measures  fairly  well  their  ability  to  proofread  pupils’  sen¬ 
tences.  This  is  sufficient  commentary  on  the  status  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  country  schools.  The  work  calls  for  much  better 
qualified  teachers;  and  unless  higher  standards  are  set  and 
enforced  we  shall  have  no  hope  of  achieving  decent  literacy 
in  rural  education.  Only  standardized  and,  therefore,  com¬ 
parable  measures  like  these  tests  could  show  this  situation 
so  graphically. 

The  foregoing  comments  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
in  any  way  specially  derogatory  to  conditions  in  Ohio 
and  Wisconsin,  two  of  our  most  progressive  States 
educationally.  Similar  tests  in  any  other  State  would 
doubtless  reveal  conditions  just  as  startling. 

One  point  brought  out  in  the  investigation  shows  the 
necessity  of  our  attacking  the  teaching  of  the  sentence 
and  the  punctuation  of  the  sentence  on  the  grounds  of 
accurate  thinking.  It  is  folly  to  assume  that  we  can 
properly  punctuate  our  sentences  before  we  under¬ 
stand  something  of  the  psychological  processes  by 
which  the  sentences  are  formed.  When  a  pupil  gets 
a  clear  distinction  between  ideas  that  are  coordinate 
and  those  which  are  subordinate,  punctuation  and 
sentence  structure  will  not  then  be  determined  bv 
rule-of-thumb  methods. 
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The  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulai;7 

The  Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary  are  designed 
to  measure  the  efficiency  of  a  student’s  passive  vocab¬ 
ulary  —  passive  as  distinguished  from  his  active  vo¬ 
cabulary,  for  it  is  of  course  axiomatic  that  all  of  us 
understand,  at  least  vaguely,  hundreds  of  words  that 
we  never  employ  in  our  own  writing  and  speaking. 
Dr.  Inglis’s  tests  give  us  a  very  accurate  diagnosis  of 
relative  abilities  in  the  recognition  of  the  meanings  of 
words  in  their  context.  Since  norms  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
grades,  the  tests  are  of  special  value  for  upper  grades 
of  the  secondary  school. 

In  the  excerpt  from  the  Tests,  page  448,  the  first 
ten  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  Form  A  are  re¬ 
printed.  The  pupil  is  to  underscore  the  word  that 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  italicized  word  in  the 
context.  In  this  reprint,  the  first  five  examples  are, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  correctly  underscored; 
the  last  five  are  printed  as  they  are  printed  in  the  test. 
With  the  regular  published  test  there  is  a  complete  key, 
the  established  norms  for  various  levels,  and  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  scoring. 

This  test  in  school  surveys  will  quickly  reveal  ability 
or  the  lack  of  it.  In  making  a  survey  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Lawrenceville  School,  I  discovered 
among  the  members  of  the  first  form  (corresponding 
in  that  school  to  the  seventh  grade)  a  pupil  whose 
vocabulary  ability  was  most  unusual  He  made  a 
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score  of  88.66  —  2.66  points  above  the  norm  for  college 
graduates  and  nearly  59  points  above  the  median  for 
the  ninth  grade  —  the  youngest  group  for  which 
norms  have  been  established.  The  boy’s  marked 
ability  in  knowledge  of  words  had  not  been  noticed 
by  his  teacher.  On  later  investigation  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  superiority  was  due  largely  to  his  wide 
reading  of  mature  books. 

Where  such  a  test  is  given  in  a  school,  the  general 
interest  throughout  the  student  body  is  always 
marked.  There  is  an  awakened  interest  in  words  and 
in  a  comparison  of  standards,  and  there  is  a  whole¬ 
some  stimulation  toward  higher  achievement.  The 
pupil  who  makes  a  low  score  is  inclined  to  study  and 
correct  those  habits  which  were  responsible  for  the 
poor  results.  A  teacher,  moreover,  is  moved  to  re¬ 
newed  effort  in  teaching  his  pupils  how  to  increase 
their  individual  vocabularies. 

Furthermore,  the  close  correlation  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  these  individual  scores  and  the  individual  rank 
in  the  English  class  work  is  usually  revealing  and  con¬ 
firming.  Where  discrepancies  occur,  the  teachers  of 
the  department  will  be  interested  in  discovering  why 
the  student’s  objective  score  in  the  test  is  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  his  mental  age  or  with  the  teachers’  sub¬ 
jective  opinions  of  his  present  achievement.  If  the 
low  general  achievement  is  due  to  lack  of  effort  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  daily  assignment,  the  high  mark  in  the 
vocabulary  test  might  easily  be  used  to  encourage  the 
pupil  to  higher  accomplishment. 
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Furthermore,  much  of  our  grading  in  English  is, 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  extremely  erratic. 
As  teachers,  we  need  to  give  frequently  an  objective 
test,  such  as  the  Inglis  Test,  in  order  to  fortify  or  cor¬ 
rect  our  subjective  method  of  marking.  Form  A  could 
be  given  early  in  the  semester;  forms  B  and  C  of  this 
same  test,  now  available,  might  be  effectively  given 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  study  of  .the  compa¬ 
rative  medians  and  the  comparative  individual  scores 
would  prove  most  enlightening. 

The  Reading-Comprehension  Tests 
Along  with  the  emphasis  upon  silent  reading  in  the 
past  few  years  has  come  a  demand  for  reading  scales 
that  would  diagnose  the  reading  ability  of  individual 
pupils  and  individual  classes.  The  scales  that  have 
been  made  by  the  leaders  in  this  field  of  investigation 
have  brought  into  strong  focus  the  two  coincident  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  glib  oral  reading  and  meager  comprehensive 
ability.  The  list  of  reading  scales  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  indicates  the  widespread  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lem.  This  interest,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted,  is 
more  apparent  in  the  field  of  elementary  than  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education.  And  yet  there  is  no  factor  in  our 
English  work  in  the  high  school  of  more  importance 
than  reading.  Any  device  that  reveals  merits  or  de- 
ficiences  in  this  field  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  revela¬ 
tion  of  special  abilities  immediately  opens  up  possi¬ 
bilities  for  quickened  educational  advance,  and  revela 
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tions  of  disabilities  demand  the  instant  use  of  effective 
remedial  measures. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  teaching  our  pupils  to  read,  not 
principally  for  the  English  hour  but  for  every  subject 
hour  and  for  the  uncountable  hours  outside  of  school, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  we  develop  to  its 
highest  degree  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  comprehend 
fully  the  theme  and  message  of  the  printed  page. 
As  high-school  teachers  we  very  naturally  disclaim  — 
except  in  cases  of  special  abnormality  among  our  pu¬ 
pils  —  any  peculiar  responsibilities  in  the  mechanics 
of  reading.  That  has  to  do  with  the  practices  of  the 
earlier  grades.  Our  interest  centers  in  tests  which 
measure  comprehension  and  appreciation.  We  should 
be  particularly  interested  in  studying  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  device  features  of  The  Stanford 
Achievement  Test ,  The  Burgess  Scale,  The  Courtis 
Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  The  Thorndike  Scale  Alpha 
A  for  Measuring  the  Understanding  of  Sentences,  The 
Thorndike-McCall  Silent  Reading  Tests,  The  Gray 
Silent  Reading  Tests,  The  Monroe  Standardized  Silent 
Reading  Tests,  and  the  Silent  Reading  Test  of  the 
Illinois  Examination. 

Two  series  of  tests  of  the  appreciation  of  literature 
have  been  devised.  Professors  Allan  Abbott  and 
M.  R.  Trabue  published  in  1921  A  Measure  of  Ability 
to  Judge  Poetry;  Miss  Hannah  Logasa  and  Mrs.  Martha 
McCoy  Wright  published  in  1926  Seven  Tests  for  the 
Appreciation  of  Literature.  These  investigations  give 
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adequate  weight  to  comprehension  but  base  their  pro¬ 
cedure  on  the  inclusion  of  the  less  easily  measured 
factor  of  aesthetic  appreciation. 

The  Harvard-Newton  Scales  for  the  Measure¬ 
ment  of  English  Composition 

In  this  chapter  I  have  throughout  insisted  that  no 
scale  can  objectively  measure  with  scientific  accuracy 
the  worth  of  any  given  composition.  The  decision 
always  tends  to  revert,  either  partially  or  wholly,  to  a 
subjective  judgment.  The  accuracy  of  this  subjective 
verdict  will  depend  upon  the  natural  taste,  study,  and 
training  of  the  critic.  Surely  no  teacher  of  English 
composition  can  escape  responsibility  for  such  study 
and  training  as  will  make  his  grading  of  themes  more 
intelligent.  He  will  be  greatly  aided  by  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  better  measures  —  the  Harvard-Newton 
Scale,  the  Thorndike  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale, 
the  Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale, 
the  Willing  Scale,  the  Van  Wagenen  Scale,  the  Lewis 
Scales,  the  Hudelson  Scales,  the  Breed  and  Frostic 
Scale,  the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  English 
Composition,  and  the  Topeka  Scales. 

From  this  large  group  I  am  selecting  for  special  dis¬ 
cussion  the  Harvard-Newton  Scale,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  at  the  outset  that  it  contains  certain  obvious 
defects :  (1)  The  scale  makes  hard  and  fast  distinctions 
among  the  four  generally  accepted  types  of  discourse 
—  description,  exposition,  argument,  and  narration  — 
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and  such  distinction  has  comparatively  little  value  in 
classroom  work;  (2)  the  scale  is  designed  for  eighth- 
grade  pupils  only,  but  in  practice  it  has  proved  too 
difficult  for  the  average  eighth-year  class;  (3)  the  scale 
offers  but  one  sample  for  each  stage  of  merit,  and  the 
reader  intent  on  accurate  judging  needs  two  or  three 
samples;  (4)  in  the  listing  of  merits  and  defects, 
minor  matters  are  not  distinguished  from  major. 

But  even  with  these  deficiencies,  the  Harvard- 
Newton  scale  is  of  great  value  in  providing  concrete 
enumeration  and  discussion  of  items  that  a  reader 
should  notice  and  evaluate.  A  young  teacher,  par¬ 
ticularly,  will  be  greatly  helped  by  the  comments 
under  Merits  and  Defects.  The  discriminating  remarks 
under  Comparison  are  likewise  most  helpful.  No  one 
can  study  these  comments,  all  significant  and  dis¬ 
criminating,  without  growing  more  sensitive  to  com¬ 
position  values. 

I  am  printing  below  only  the  compositions  listed 
under  two  discourse  forms — Narration  and  Exposition.1 

Narration  Scale 

No.  1.  “A”  Grade  Composition.  Value, 

93.5  PER  CENT 

MY  FIRST  RIDING  LESSON 

I  gazed  down  into  the  riding  ring  from  the  balcony  where  I 
was  sitting.  The  riding  master  was  cantering  around  the 

1  These  excerpts  are  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
For  the  complete  scale,  cf.  Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  English 
Compositions,  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Ballou,  published  by  The  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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ring  with  a  young  girl  who  seemed  to  be  an  experienced  rider. 
Riding  looked  easy. 

After  another  round  he  rode  up  to  the  doors  which  a  man 
outside  flung  open,  and  rode  out.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
called  up  the  stairs,  “I  am  ready  for  you,  Miss  Speare,”  and 
taking  my  crop  I  rushed  eagerly  down  the  stairs,  for  this  wa,s 
my  first  riding  lesson. 

I  scrambled  on  to  the  back  of  a  small  horse  that  stood  pa¬ 
tiently  quiet,  waiting. 

“Are  your  stirrups  all  right?”  the  riding  master  asked 
when  I  was  on. 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “They  are  just  the  right  length.” 

“Thats  good,”  and  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  and  we  rode 
into  the  ring. 

“You  have  not  ridden  before,  have  you?”  he  asked  as  we 
walked  slowly  around  the  ring. 

“No,”  I  replied,  “I  have  n’t.”  But  I  was  thinking  to 
myself  how  easy  riding  is! 

“We  will  trot  now,”  he  said,  after  a  little  and  the  horses 
began  to  trot  slowly. 

Then  I  discovered  my  mistake.  Riding  is  not  especially 
easy  foe  beginers.  And  trotting  is  not  as  easy  as  walking. 

“Rise  with  the  horse,”  he  commanded.  “Cling  on  with 
your  knees  and  rise  in  your  stirrups.” 

Easier  said  then  done.  I  bounced  up  and  down  until  I 
thought  I  should  fall  off.  It  looked  so  easy  when  other 
people  trotted !  He  seemed  to  do  it  so  easily,  why  couldn’t 
I?  Yet  I  could  n’t  and  that  was  plain. 

“I  c-can’t  s-seem  to  r-rise  with  h-him.  H-he  b-bounees 
m-me  awful,”  I  gasped  finally.  He  pulled  in  and  we  walked 
for  a  while. 

“Now  try  to  rise  in  your  stirrups,”  he  said  as  we  began  to 
trot  again. 

I  got  along  better  this  time  although  I  still  bumped 
terribly. 

Then  he  discovered  that  the  hour  was  up  and  we  rode  out. 
He  dismounted  and  helped  me  off  and  when  I  reached  the 
ground  I  felt  very  unsteady. 

I  staggered  up  the  stairs,  for  I  was  very  wobbly,  seized  my 
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crop  and  hurried  down.  If  riding  was  like  this  all  the  time! 
He  was  talking  to  mother. 

“All  right,”  I  heard  him  say,  “A  week  from  to-day;  same 
time.  She  did  pretty  well  for  the  first  time.  Too  bad  she  is 
so  stiff.” 

I  did  n’t  feel  like  another  lesson  at  any  time  but  I  did  n’t 
say  so  and  with  mother  I  left  the  riding  school  and  my  first 
riding  lesson  was  at  an  end. 

Merits 

The  situation  is  vividly  portrayed,  with  plenty  of  conver¬ 
sation.  From  the  lively  introduction  to  the  direct  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  interest  is  kept  up  by  well-selected  details.  The 
paragraphing  is  good,  and  the  mastery  of  quotation  marks  is 
evident.  Good  choice  of  words  is  shown  in  such  natural 
phrasing  as  rushed,  gazed,  flung,  scramble,  bounced,  staggered. 
The  connection  between  the  paragraphs  is  unusually  good. 

Defects 

The  defects  are  in  matters  of  form.  There  is  unnecessary 
repetition  of  the  word  ride.  Punctuation  is  omitted  in 
several  places.  There  are  mistakes  in  spelling  (lines  10,  24. 
27).  In  that's  good,  the  apostrophe  is  omitted.  The  con¬ 
cluding  sentence  is  loosely  constructed. 

Comparison 

This  theme  holds  a  higher  place  than  No.  2  because  of  its 
excellent  choice  of  details  and  its  vivid  expression.  It  is  a 
more  ambitious  piece  of  work,  and  the  interest  is  more  surely 
sustained. 

No.  2.  “B”  Grade  Composition.  Value, 

83.0  PER  CENT 

MY  TRIP  TO  FAIRYLAND 

It  was  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  I  was 
very  tired  I  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  rest.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
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small  voice  calling  me  by  name.  I  immediately  looked  up 
and  beside  me  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a  fairy.  I  was  very 
much  excited  as  I  had  never  seen  a  fairy  but  had  only  read  of 
them. 

“Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  to  Fairyland  and  rid 
yourself  of  your  cares  for  a  while?”  she  questioned. 

“I  would  love  to,”  I  answered. 

“Then  only  follow  me,”  she  said. 

So  out  of  the  room  we  went  and  down  the  cellar  stairs. 

“Where  are  you  leading  me?”  I  asked. 

“You  shall  soon  find  out,”  she  answered. 

We  went  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cellar.  She  showed 
me  a  small  trap  door  which  she  went  through,  leaving  me 
alone. 

“But  how  am  I  to  get  through?”  I  asked. 

Without  a  reply  she  touched  me  with  her  small  wand,  and 
before  I  had  a  chance  to  say  a  word  I  found  myself  through 
the  door  and  in  a  beautiful  garden  which  was  filled  with  fra¬ 
grant  flowers  of  many  kinds.  She  led  me  through  it,  and  at 
one  end  of  it  I  saw  a  white  marble  palace. 

“This  is  my  home,”  she  said.  Do  you  care  to  enter?” 

“That  would  be  delightful,”  I  said. 

Up  the  stairs  we  went  and  down  a  long  hall.  Finally  we 
came  upon  a  large  beautiful  room.  It  was  filled  with  danc¬ 
ing  fairies  who  were  having  a  gay  time.  My  fairy  introduced 
me  to  some  of  the  fairies,  and  then  joined  in  the  merry  mak¬ 
ing.  I  stood  and  looked  at  the  splendor  of  it  all,  when  sud¬ 
denly  I  heard  a  voice  calling  me,  and  I  looked  up. 

It  was  my  mother  who  said,  “I  have  called  you  three 
times.  You  must  have  been  asleep.” 

Merita 

The  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  paragraphing  of  this  composition,  are  accurate. 
The  story,  as  a  whole,  has  action;  the  conversation  is  well 
handled;  there  is  a  studious  effort  to  avoid  repetitions,  as 
questioned ,  asked,  answered,  said  (lines  8-12). 
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Defects 

The  chief  defect  is  a  childish  use  of  tiresome  short  sen¬ 
tences.  The  verb  forms  do  not  produce  action  enough. 
In  line  23  quotation  marks  are  omitted  before  Do,  and  there 
should  be  a  hyphen  in  merry-making  (line  28). 

Comparison 

The  superior  paragraph  structure  of  this  theme  is  sufficient 
to  place  it  above  No.  3.  It  lacks  the  merit  seen  in  the  easy 
and  spirited  conversation  of  No.  1. 

No.  3.  “C”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  76.2  per  cent 

LOST  IN  THE  WOODS  OF  CONNECTICUT 

“Who’s  going  blackberrying  to-day?”  cried  my  cousin 
Margaret  waving  her  pail. 

“I  am,”  I  said  coming  out  of  the  house  a  pail  in  one  hand 
and  a  wide  brimmed  hat  in  the  other. 

“Allright,”  answered  Margaret,  “but  where’s  Julia?” 

“Must  be  in  the  house,”  I  replied. 

We  soon  found  her  diligently  reading  a  book  and  after  some 
urging  she  decided  to  go. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock  when  we  started  for  if  we 
waited  till  later  on  in  the  day  it  would  be  tohot. 

We  walked  a  long  ways  to  the  other  endof the  farm  after 
climbing  stonewalls  and  having  several  encounters  with 
snakes. 

“How  much  farther  do  we  have  to  go?”  I  cried  growing 
impatient. 

“The  other  side  of  this  field,”  Margaret  called  back. 

After  climbing  the  stonewall  we  came  in  sight  of  big 
stretches  of  blackberries. 

We  fell  to  work  right  away  and  picked  very  fast. 

In  a  little  while  we  stopped  and  found  we  had  worked  a 
good  ways.  As  we  went  on  the  berries  seemed  to  grow  big¬ 
ger  and  sweeter. 

After  filling  my  pail  I  found  Margaret  was  through  long 
before  me  and  was  sitting  in  their  midst  eating.  We  waited 
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till  Julia  was  through  and  then  started  for  home.  We  were 
so  busy  talking  Margaret  did  n’t  notice  which  path  we  took 
and  after  walking  a  longs  ways  she  discovered  our  mistake. 
I  wanted  to  turn  back  and  go  the  way  we  came  but  she  said 
it  would  take  to  long  so  we  struck  out  into  the  woods.  The 
farther  we  went  the  more  perplexed  we  were  till  finally  Mar¬ 
garet  sat  down  under  a  tree  in  despair. 

This  would  never  do  so  I  decided  to  climb  a  nearby  tree  to 
see  if  we  could  see  any  signs  of  a  house. 

With  much  pulling  and  tugging  I  got  up  the  tree  and  saw  a 
house  to  the  right.  We  reached  the  house  tired  and  hungry. 

We  were  lucky  to  come  to  come  to  such  a  place  for  the  mis¬ 
tress  proved  to  be  very  good.  After  resting  one  of  the  hired 
men  drove  us  home  just  in  time  to  see  a  searching  party  going 
out  to  look  for  us  as  it  was  now  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Merits 

The  most  commendable  feature  of  this  narrative  is  the 
management  of  the  conversation.  This  is  accurately  punc¬ 
tuated  and  contains  a  variety  in  the  verbs  of  saying.  Placed 
at  the  beginning,  it  gives  an  element  of  spontaneity  and 
arouses  the  immediate  interest  of  the  reader.  There  are 
several  well-chosen  expressions  —  such  as  several  encounters 
with  snakes,  'pulling  and  tugging,  and  in  despair.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  ideas  is  logical 

Defects 

Except  for  the  incompatibility  between  the  content  and 
the  title,  the  defects  are  mechanical;  (1)  poor  paragraphing 
except  in  the  conversation;  (2)  the  unskillful  use  of  the  com¬ 
pound  sentence  in  the  sentences  beginning  on  lines  7,  9,  25; 

(3)  the  unemphatic  position  of  the  participial  phrase  in  lines 
12  and  13,  and  of  the  dependent  clause  in  the  last  sentence; 

(4)  the  absence  of  commas  after  introductory  clauses  and 
phrases,  in  some  instances  causing  an  ambiguity  of  meaning 
as  in  sentences  commencing  in  lines  21  and  37 ;  (5)  the  gram¬ 
matical  error  in  the  incoherent  reference  of  the  pronoun 
their  in  line  24;  (6)  the  evident  carelessness  in  the  spelling  of 
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the,  all  right  and  too  and  in  the  repetition  of  to  come  in  line  36; 
and  (7)  the  poor  choice  of  words  in  the  colloquial  nearby  and 
in  the  repeated  use  of  long  ways. 


Comparison 

This  theme  is  superior  to  No.  4  in  its  maturity  of  thought 
and  phrasing;  it  is  inferior  to  No.  2  in  mechanical  form. 

No.  4.  “D”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  66.4  per  cent 

A  HAPPY  BUT  EXCITING  AFTERNOON 

Allen  had  just  gotten  a  new  motor-boat  for  his  birthday 
and  wanted  to  try  it  out  as  it  was  Saturday.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “will  you  come  with  me  Emily.  You  can  bring  Edna 
if  you  wish.” 

“All  right,”  said  Emily,  and  off  she  went  to  get  Edna,  her 
cousin. 

They  started  out  at  Marblehead  and  was  going  to  go  as  far 
out  in  the  harbor  as  they  could. 

All  went  well  for  about  one  hour,  then  it  was  getting  rough. 
The  girls  got  frightened,  but,  they  had  more  to  be  frightened 
about  later,  the  propellor  broke  off.  All  there  was  to  do  was 
to  go  where  ever  the  waves  would  take  them. 

They  were  heading  for  open  sea.  “Oh,”  said  Edna,  “how 
perfectly  horrible.” 

“I’m  not  coming  out  in  this  motor-boat  again,”  said 
Emily. 

“I  guess  you  won’t,  Emily,  but  look,  here  comes  a  ferry¬ 
boat.” 

So  it  was,  “now  for  the  fun,”  said  Allen,  who  was  not  the 
least  bit  excited,  “I’m  going  to  call  their  attention.” 

The  ship  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  them.  Soon  it  was 
within  reach  and  Allen  made  a  grap  for  it.  He  got  hold  of 
the  side  and  helped  the  girls  in.  Then  he  got  a  rope  and 
tide  it  to  the  motor-boat. 

“Well,”  said  the  girls  to-gether,  “we  will  never  go  in  g 
motor-boat  with  you  again. 
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Merits 

The  merits  are  two:  (1)  the  child  had  a  fairly  well  planned 
story  in  mind;  (2)  he  has  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
quotation  marks. 

* 

Defects 

The  defects  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  paragraphing  is  poor; 
(2)  there  are  several  examples  of  the  “run-on”  sentence 
(lines  9,  11,  and  20);  (3)  the  words  propeller ,  wherever,  to¬ 
gether,  and  tied  are  misspelled;  (4)  can  is  used  in  line  3  instead 
of  may;  (5)  in  line  7  there  is  a  singular  verb  used  with  a 
plural  subject;  (6)  there  are  errors  in  punctuation  (lines  3, 
10,  14,  and  19);  (7)  the  vocabulary  is  childish. 

Comparison 

This  theme  follows  No.  3  in  the  scale  because  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  development  of  its  plot  and  the  greater  immaturity  of 
its  expression. 

No.  5.  “E”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  56.0  per  cent 

A  GHOST  STORY 

“Come  Joe,  run  faster  we  must  get  Harry  to  come  with  us 
and  we  have  but  few  minutes  to  do  it  in  if  we  want  to  get 
there  before  dark,”  said  John  as  he  leaped  a  fence  and  started 
toward  a  house  in  the  distance. 

Joe  jumped  the  fence  and  ran  after  John  as  fast  as  he  could 
in  order  to  catch  up  with  him  so  they  could  go  in  together. 

They  reached  the  house  all  out  of  breath. 

“Hullo  boys!  where  are  you  going,  can  I  be  one  com¬ 
pany?”  were  the  series  of  questions  poured  forth  to  John 
and  Joe  as  they  entered  the  house. 

John  and  Joe  told  them  where  they  were  going,  and  Harry 
readly  consented  to  go. 

They  reached  the  house  and  ate  their  supper  and  went  to 
bed. 

They  were  not  asleep  long  when  Joe  woke  up  and  hollered 
for  John  and  Harry  to  come  to  him  because  he  saw  a  ghost. 
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Harry  jumped  up  and  entered  the  room  in  which  Joe  was 
sleeping. 

“Where  is  the  ghost,”  he  asked,  “I  don’t  see  any.” 

He  is  gone  now,  said  Joe.  In  the  morning  they  thought 
they  would  investigate. 

They  found  it  was  only  a  white  post  and  a  white  sheet  be¬ 
hind  it.  They  then  started  home  and  told  their  parents 
about  their  adventures. 


Merits 

The  writer  has  a  strong  and  dramatic  opening,  and 
throughout  the  theme  handles  his  dialogue  well.  His  sense 
of  order  is  good  and  his  vocabulary  adequate.  Such  ex¬ 
pressions  as  the  series  of  questions  'poured  forth  and  readily 
consented  are  good. 


Defects 

The  good  promise  of  the  beginning  is  not  fulfilled;  the 
climax  is  not  worked  up  successfully  and  the  whole  trails  off 
into  a  pointless  incident.  The  mechanical  errors  are  numer¬ 
ous;  almost  every  sentence  is  made  a  separate  paragraph; 
there  are  two  examples  of  the  “run-on”  sentence  (lines  1  and 
19);  there  are  several  comma  omissions  and  one  use  of  a 
comma  where  there  should  be  a  question  mark  (line  19); 
there  is  an  error  in  tense  sequence  (line  15);  the  words  of 
the  are  omitted  in  line  8;  readily  is  misspelled  (line  12). 

Comparison 

While  more  dramatic  than  No.  4,  the  theme  is  properly 
placed  lower  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  mechanical 
errors  and  the  drooping  narrative  interest. 

No.  6.  “F”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  46.9  per  cent 

LIFE  IN  A  CABIN 

In  a  woods  our  cabin  is  which  is  made  of  logs.  In  side  are 
two  rooms  furnished  with  rough  hand  made  furniture.  On 
the  wall  of  the  den  hung  skins  and  many  pictures. 
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We  had  to  have  something  to  eat  so  we  had  to  find  a  river 
where  we  could  fish.  We  got  enough  fish  and  soon  they  were 
over  the  fire  frying. 

Next  day  an  Indian  came  with  some  meat.  We  gave  him 
a  few  coppers  had  he  was  real  pleased. 

“Jingle  jingle,”  was  the  noise  out  side  as  the  horse  gal¬ 
loped.  It  was  cousin  Joe. 

“Hurrah!  now  for  some  fun,”  I  cried.  “Come  toboggan¬ 
ing?  See  that  that  hill  over  there  well  its  great  toboggan¬ 
ing.” 

“Come  in,”  said  Joe,  “till  I  get  my  moccasins?” 

What  fun  we  had  many  tumbles  we  got.  Just  as  we  were 
going  home  we  saw  a  deer  laying  in  the  snow.  We  crept  up 
to  him  but  he  did  not  move.  Than  we  put  him  on  the  tobog¬ 
gan  and  took  him  home.  He  was  cold  but  we  gave  him 
some  warm  milk  and  he  tryed  to  get  up,  But  he  could  not. 

“Poor  thing  he  must  be  hurt,”  said  Joe.  “His  leg  is 
broke  don’t  you  see.”  Then  we  bathed  his  leg  and  bound  it. 
Soon  he  was  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  and  became  a  house  pet. 

“Oh,  dear  its  snowing,”  said  Joe,  “Lets  not  go  out  as  my 
snowshoes  are  not  here.” 


Merits 

The  merits  of  this  theme  are:  (1)  an  attempt  to  make  an 
introductory  paragraph;  (2)  the  introduction  of  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  (3)  the  use  of  interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentences ; 
(4)  the  simple  and  natural  language;  (5)  the  orderly  sequence 
of  points  in  the  story. 


Defects 

Though  well  begun,  after  the  first  paragraph  this  theme  is 
simply  a  series  of  disconnected  events  and  apparently  un¬ 
related  statements.  (1)  Punctuation  is  faulty;  (2)  sentences 
are  badly  constructed;  (3)  the  meaning  in  several  places  is 
not  clear;  (4)  there  are  many  mechanical  errors,  such  as 
than  for  then;  broke  for  broken;  laying  for  lying;  had  for  and; 
(5)  the  apostrophe  is  pmitted  in  contractions;  and  (6)  the 
tense  changes  abruptly  in  the  opening  paragraph. 
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Comparison 

This  theme  is  inferior  to  No.  5  in  sentence  structure,  in 
connected  arrangement  of  material,  and  in  mechanical  ac¬ 
curacy. 


Exposition  Scale 

No.  1.  “A”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  91.8  per  cent  1 

EXPLANATION  OF  STANDARD  TIME 

Standard  Time  is  used  in  the  United  States  to  avoid  great 
differences  in  time  between  cities.  In  travelling  from  our 
eastern  to  our  western  coast  one  would  find  on  arriving  that 
his  watch  was  three  hours  too  fast.  The  cause  for  this  is  that 
the  sun’s  rays  strike  the  Atlantic  coast  three  hours  sooner 
than  they  do  the  Pacific  coast. 

Formerly  each  city  had  its  own  sun  time  or  Local  Time 
which  was  a  great  inconvenience  to  travellers  and  more  so 
when  railroads  were  established. 

This  trouble  has  been  wholly  avoided  by  dividing  our 
country  into  time  belts.  There  are  five  consecutive  belts 
which  bear  names  that  refer  to  the  land  which  they  cover. 

The  belt  which  is  farthest  east  is  called  the  Colonial  Time 
belt.  The  belt  which  includes  New  England  and  New  York 
is  named  the  Eastern  Time  belt  while  the  belt  that  passes 
through  the  midst  of  our  country  is  named  the  Central  Time 
belt.  The  remaining  two  are  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Time 
belts;  the  Mountain  Time  belt  is  centered  around  the  Rocky 
Mountains  while  the  Pacific  Time  belt  includes  our  western 
coast. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  which  the  sun 
has  to  cover  in  one  day  or  twenty-four  hours,  therefore  the 
sun  overspreads  fifteen  degrees  in  one  hour;  for  that  reason 
the  distance  between  each  belt  is  fifteen  degrees. 

The  Eastern  Time  belt  starts  on  the  15th  meridian,  the 

1  In  finding  this  average  value,  the  three  lowest  grades  which 
were  obviously  extreme,  were  disregarded.  Readers  wno  gave 
these  low  grades  did  so  because  of  the  confusion  in  statements  of 
fact  in  the  theme. 
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Central  on  the  90th  meridian,  the  Mountain  Time  belt  com¬ 
mences  on  the  105th  meridian  while  the  Pacific  Time  belt 
begins  on  the  120th  meridian.  Now  when  one  goes  from  our 
eastern  to  our  western  coast  he  has  to  set  his  watch  back  one 
hour  at  every  fifteenth  meridian. 

Merita 

The  merits  of  this  theme  are:  (1)  an  orderly  and  well- 
arranged  presentation  of  facts.  The  writer  defines  his  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  first  paragraph;  then  he  selects  the  necessary  de¬ 
tails  and  places  them  in  a  logical  order;  (2)  a  mature  use  of 
connective  words  and  easy  transitions  between  paragraphs; 
(3)  a  marked  variety  of  sentence  structure;  (4)  a  careful 
choice  of  words  to  avoid  repetition,  as  in  paragraph  4,  in 
named,  is  centered  around,  includes  (lines  17-20),  and  in  the 
last  paragraph,  start,  commence,  begin;  (5)  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  serious  mechanical  errors. 

Defects 

There  should  be  two  or  three  paragraphs  instead  of  six. 
An  element  of  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  mentioning 
the  Colonial  Time  Belt,  and  there  are  one  or  two  obvious 
misstatements  of  fact.  In  the  fifth  paragraph  a  semicolon 
should  stand  after  twenty -four  hours  (line  22),  and  a  period 
after  one  hour  (line  23). 


Comparison 

This  composition  is  superior  to  No.  2  in  its  greater  ma¬ 
turity  and  variety  of  expression,  and  in  its  efficient  handling 
of  a  more  difficult  subject. 

No.  2.  “B”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  82.0  per  cent 

HOW  TO  MAKE  FUDGE 

A  very  common  and  well  liked  home  made  candy  is  Fudge, 
[t  is  very  easily  and  quickly  made. 

To  make  it,  put  two  cup-fulls  of  sugar,  four  teaspoonfulls 
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of  cocoa,  a  piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and 
three-fourths  of  a  cup  of  milk  into  a  small  kettle. 

Place  this  on  the  stove  to  boil  until,  when  a  small  amount 
of  it  is  dropped  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  it  will  form  a  ball. 
Stir  it  while  it  is  boiling. 

As  soon  as  it  will  form  a  ball  in  water  take  it  from  the 
stove  and  add  two  teaspoonfulls  of  vanilla.  A  cupful  of 
ground  English  walnuts  or  cocoanut  may  be  added,  also,  if 
desired. 

Then  pour  it  into  well  buttered  tins  and  let  it  cool  before 
cutting  it  into  pieces.  Cut  the  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 

If  these  rules  are  followed  accurately  the  candy  will  harden 
and  be  very  good. 


Merits 

The  writer  of  this  theme  evidently  knows  how  to  make 
fudge  and  has  stated  the  method  simply  and  clearly.  The 
words  are  well  chosen  and  the  sentence  structure  good. 
Evidence  of  a  plan  is  shown  in  the  introduction  and  con¬ 
clusion,  as  also  in  the  logical  arrangement  of  details. 

Defects 

The  words  cupfuls  and  teaspoonfuls  are  misspelled;  there 
is  a  shifting  of  mood  from  indicative  to  imperative;  the  theme 
should  be  in  one  paragraph. 

Comparison 

This  theme  is  not  so  good  as  No.  1  because  of  its  poor 
sentence  structure  and  lack  of  excellence  of  style.  It  is 
better  than  No.  3  because  it  is  a  clearer  exposition. 

No.  3.  *‘C”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  71.4  per  cent 

HOW  TO  GIVE  A  DINNER  PARTY 

After  you  have  sent  out  invitations  for  your  dinner  the 
arrangement  of  the  table  is  the  first  thing  to  decide.  The 
center  piece  may  be  flowers  or  anything  desired. 
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After  that  has  been  decided  upon,  the  courses  are  the  next 
thing  to  decide  upon.  It  depends  on  the  courses  what  silver 
and  china  are  used.  Always  the  knives  are  placed  on  the 
right  with  the  spoons,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
which  you  use  them  the  first  one  being  nearest  the  plate. 
The  forks  are  at  the  left  of  the  plate  in  the  same  order  as  the 
spoons.  The  glasses  are  at  the  right  above  the  knife.  The 
napkins  are  at  the  left  beside  the  forks.  The  maid  serves  the 
person  left  of  the  hostess  first. 

When  the  dinner  is  ready  the  guests  assemble,  but  before 
entering  the  dining-room  the  men  draw  from  a  box  or  hat, 
which  contains  the  names  of  the  ladies  present,  one  of  the 
names,  the  one  he  draws  he  escorts  into  dinner  he  seats  her 
first  then  sits  at  her  left. 


Merits 

This  theme,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  sentences,  is 
arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  leaves  a  clear  impression 
on  the  reader’s  mind.  There  is  a  fair  knowledge  of  para¬ 
graph  structure.  The  spelling  is  accurate. 

Defects 

There  are,  however,  numerous  faults.  Only  the  third 
paragraph  pertains  to  the  title  of  the  composition:  the  first 
and  second  tell  how  to  prepare  for  a  dinner  party.  There  is 
room  for  improvement  in  paragraph  structure:  paragraphs 
one  and  two  should  be  combined.  The  first  sentence  in  the 
second  paragraph  should  be  subordinated,  and  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  does  not  pertain  to  the  master  idea  of  the  paragraph. 
The  use  of  short  sentences  is  monotonous.  There  are  two 
“run-on”  sentences  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  repetition 
of  the  words  decide  upon  is  unpleasant.  The  use  of  pronouns 
is  lax:  you  is  used  for  one  in  lines  1  and  8;  and  one  is  used  am¬ 
biguously  in  line  16.  Commas  are  omitted  in  lines  1  and  8. 
The  expression  anything  desired  is  vague,  and  the  expression 
always  the  knives  is  awkward. 
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Comparison 

The  theme  is  ranked  higher  than  No.  4  because  it  is  more 
coherent,  and  the  sentence  structure  is  better.  Because  the 
sentence  structure  is  more  monotonous,  and  because  it  is 
not  so  well  punctuated,  the  theme  is  placed  lower  than  No.  2. 

No.  4.  “D”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  61.0  per  cent 

HOW  TO  BUILD  A  FIRE 

To  build  a  furnace  fire  you  must  as  the  following  instructs. 
First,  you  must  rake  down  and  take  out  all  the  cinders, 
clinkers  and  ashes,  sift  them,  so  as  to  do  away  with  clinkers 
and  ashes  and  use  the  cinders  for  some  other  purpose. 

The  next  step,  is  to  get  your  material  ready  to  work  with. 
First  you  put  some  paper  in  the  furnace,  on  that  some  wood, 
wait  until  the  wood  is  blazing,  then  take  three  good-sized 
shovels  full  of  small  coal  and  put  it  on  that.  Take  the  same 
amount  of  big  coal  repeating  the  same  process.  A  fire  like 
this  is  supposed  to  last  eight  hours.  The  next  thing  to  do  is 
to  open  all  your  drafts  to  let  the  air  in  and  all  the  gas  and 
smoke  out  so  as  the  fire  will  progress  quicker.  Last  of  all 
investigate  your  work  to  see  if  it  is  allright.  Your  task  is 
done. 


Merits 

This  theme  shows  clear  thinking  and  a  mastery  of  the 
details  that  make  the  whole  convincing.  The  writer  has 
evidently  built  furnace  fires  and  relives  the  process  as  he 
writes.  His  vocabulary  is  thoroughly  suited  to  his  theme. 

Defects 

The  writer  has  shown  no  care  in  revising  his  theme.  There 
is  an  obvious  omission  in  the  first  line,  careless  sentence 
structure  in  the  second  paragraph,  and  a  misspelling  of  all 
right  in  the  last  line.  The  sentence  commencing  A  fire  like 
this  is  an  intrusion  —  an  offense  against  coherence.  The 
last  sentence  may  be  omitted. 
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Comparison 

This  theme  is  thinner  in  subject-matter  than  No.  3  and  is 
more  obviously  lacking  in  a  sense  of  style  and  form.  A  firm 
grasp  of  the  elementary  principles  of  composition  secures  its 
place  above  No.  5. 

No.  5.  “E”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  52.6  per  cent 

HOW  TO  HARNESS  A  HORSE 

When  you  get  the  horse  out  of  his  stall,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  the  bridal  on  him.  On  putting  the  bridal  on  you 
first  take  hold  of  the  piece  of  the  bridal  that  goes  around  his 
neck  and  then  take  hold  of  the  bit  in  the  other  hand.  You 
then  take  hold  of  the  lower  part  of  his  mouth  and  pull  it 
down  and  then  slip  the  bit  in  his  mouth.  The  bit  is  the  iron 
piece  on  the  bridal.  When  you  get  the  bit  in  his  mouth  you 
tie  the  strap  around  his  neck.  Then  take  the  collar  and  put 
it  over  his  head  on  to  his  neck.  The  last  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
the  saddle  on,  throw  the  saddle  over  back  and  buckle  the 
inside  strap  on  the  to  the  other  side  of  the  saddle,  you  put  it 
under  his  stomack  to  buckle  it  and  you  have  to  have  it  good 
and  tight. 


Merita 

The  merits  are  three  in  number:  (1)  the  writer  knew  how  to 
harness  a  horse;  (2)  he  has  given  his  directions  in  an  orderly 
manner;  (3)  he  has  kept  to  his  subject  —  has  omitted  all  un¬ 
necessary  details. 


Defects 

The  defects  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  ideas  are  crudely  and 
awkwardly  expressed;  (2)  the  vocabulary  is  meager,  as  shown 
for  example,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  bridle  and  saddle; 
(3)  bridle  and  stomach  are  misspelled;  and  (4)  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  is  ungrammatical  and  crude  —  it  should  be  recast. 
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Comparison 

This  theme  precedes  No.  6  in  the  scale  because  it  is  su¬ 
perior  in  sentence  structure,  spelling,  and  clearness.  It  is 
inferior  to  No.  4  in  vocabulary  and  mechanics. 

No.  6.  “F”  Grade  Composition.  Value,  39.1  per  cent 

HOW  TO  HARNESS  A  HORSE 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  harness  a  horse.  First  you 
led  him  out  of  his  stall  take  off  his  halter  then  put  on  his  col¬ 
lar  then  put  on  his  bridle  put  on  his  saddle.  Then  led  him 
out  to  the  team  back  him  up  into  the  shafts  left  them  up  put 
them  into  the  socets  on  the  saddle  them  tient  up  the  shaft 
strap  then  fix  the  traces  to  the  whippel  tree  the  the  bretchen 
then  the  chect  rains  the  run  the  rains  throught  the  holds  in 
the  saddle  back  to  the  team. 

Merits 

Only  two  things  can  be  said  in  commendation  of  this 
theme :  the  first  sentence  is  free  from  mechanical  errors,  and 
the  directions  for  harnessing  a  horse  are  given  in  logical 
order. 


Defects 

The  theme  has  many  faults.  The  meagerness  of  the 
writer’s  vocabulary,  made  conspicuous  by  the  childish  repe¬ 
tition  of  then  and  put;  his  utter  lack  of  sentence  sense;  his 
inexcusable  errors  in  spelling,  such  as  led  for  lead,  the  for 
then,  left  for  lift,  tient  for  tighten  —  all  these  illiteracies  make 
the  theme  rank  low. 


Comparison 

This  theme  is  inferior  to  No.  5  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  sentence  structure.  With  its  bare  enumeration  of  the 
steps  in  the  process  of  harnessing  a  horse,  it  completely  lacks 
the  slight  elements  of  grace  which  dependent  clauses  and 
fuller  explanations  contribute  to  No.  5. 
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In  high  schools  where  there  are  several  members  on 
the  English  staff,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  formulate 
standards  that  each  teacher  will  consistently  observe. 
Failure  to  define  values  makes  comparison  of  pupils’ 
records  of  little  worth  and  is  likely  to  work  for  gross 
injustice.  The  composition  scales,  such  as  the  Har¬ 
vard-Newton  Scale,  will  teach  us  something.  Actual 
grading  of  a  small  number  of  specific  themes  in  a  con¬ 
ference  group  is  even  more  valuable.  To  test  whether 
or  not  the  members  of  an  English  staff  are  reasonably 
uniform  in  their  judgment,  it  is  highly  important  to 
adopt  a  method  that  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
individual  rating  for  each  teacher  and  thus  determine 
medians  and  note  individual  tendencies.  Let  the  staff 
take  at  random  from  a  set  of  unmarked  themes  as 
many  papers  as  there  are  teachers  on  the  English 
staff,  and  let  each  teacher  in  the  conference  group 
mark  these  papers  upon  his  own  private  record  sheet, 
on  a  percentile  or  letter  (A,  B,  C,  D,  E)  basis.  When 
the  selected  papers  have  been  graded  by  each  teacher, 
the  results  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard  in  some 
such  form  as  on  page  471. 

The  dominant  theme  in  all  this  discussion  is  obvious. 
We  need  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  educational 
awakening  that  has  produced  the  various  scales  and 
measures.  We  welcome  the  aid  furnished  by  that 
awakening :  it  makes  us  understand  ourselves,  it  makes 
us,  too,  more  responsive  to  methods  and  directions  that 
will  help  us  to  achieve  what  we  have  in  view.  We 
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Average 
Variations 
from  Norm 

8.2 

5.6 

4.0 

5.0 

3.3 

6.0 

4.4 

7.2 

5.0 

5.9 

5.46 

Teachers’ 

Average 

Individual 

Scores 

N  O)  9)  t>  *5  M5  ^  84 

Ot-^0(N05^HIOV5  *0 

COCOCOt>COCOCOCOCOCD  CD 

Total 

Scores 

540 

670 

640 

700 

629 

692 

647 

615 

655 

654 

Theme 

- 

70 

75 

65 

75 

60 

65 

74 

70 

65 

65 

68.4 

- 

75 

85 

90 

95 

85 

95 

86 

95 

90 

90 

88.6 

- 

50 

40 

60 

55 

48 

60 

50 

45 

40 

60 

50.8 

w> 

65 

50 

55 

55 

53 

65 

48 

20 

55 

58 

52 

- 

50 

75 

55 

65 

57 

63 

56 

55 

55 

50 

58 

• 

50 

65 

65 

65 

67 

70 

54 

65 

70 

62 

63 

65 

70 

65 

75 

63 

80 

65 

65 

70 

63 

67.6 

• 

50 

75 

55 

75 

66 

64 

78 

75 

80 

78 

69 

pQ 

65 

70 

65 

75 

70 

68 

66 

70 

70 

58 

67.7 

cC 

65 

65 

65 

60 

62 

70 

55 

60 

70 

64 

Instructor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Average  theme  score 
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can  no  longer  mark  time;  we  must,  instead,  time  our 
march.  We  receive  an  incentive  to  keep  our  pupils 
abreast  with  their  comrades  who  are  enrolled  under 
other  captains  in  the  general  command.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested,  too,  in  noting  our  attainment  and  our  rate  of 
progress  as  contrasted  with  the  larger  areas  that  have 
established  norms.  Somehow  we  perceive  more  sen¬ 
sitively  our  part  in  the  community  and  the  larger  con¬ 
federation  of  educational  workers.  With  it  all  there 
comes  a  growing  confidence  in  our  ability  to  diagnose 
present  attainment  and  to  measure  the  progress  of 
achievement.  The  value  rests  finally  on  the  benefits 
that  will  accrue  to  each  of  our  own  pupils. 

A  Bibliography  of  Tests  in  English  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

To  those  teachers  of  English  who  have  followed  with 
interest  the  modern  trend  of  education  in  the  testing 
field,  the  bibliography  listed  below  may  not  be  es¬ 
pecially  illuminating;  to  those,  however,  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  paid  little  attention  to  this  side  of  the  teaching 
process,  the  titles  will  prove,  I  trust,  not  only  arrest¬ 
ing  but  of  vital  importance  in  revealing  the  significant 
steps  that  have  so  far  been  taken.  The  list  offers, 
as  has  been  suggested,  merely  a  bird’s-eye  view.  While 
the  aim  throughout  has  been  to  make  this  list  as 
comprehensive  and  helpful  as  possible,  I  have  not  in¬ 
cluded  those  tests  which  are  now  out  of  print  or  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  not  available  for  class- 
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room  use;  nor  have  I  listed  any  about  which  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  too  scant  to  be  of  value.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  grades 
to  which  the  various  tests  have  been  assigned.  Many 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  were  found  even  in 
the  publishers’  catalogues  —  a  situation  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  comprehensible  when  we  consider  the  variations 
in  achievement  standards  among  different  schools.  It 
is  for  the  individual  teacher  to  determine  their  values 
by  actual  trial  or  by  a  critical  examination  of  sample 
copies  of  the  tests. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  describe  the 
various  tests  or  to  evaluate  them,  except  in  a  few  cases 
where  the  better  known  in  each  division  have  been 
starred.  Those  who  desire  detailed  information  or  dis¬ 
cussions  will  find  the  Government  bulletins  exception¬ 
ally  valuable  in  listing  references,  while  the  publishers’ 
catalogues  will  give  adequate  descriptions  of  the  tests, 
together  with  the  prices.  The  titles  listed  here  have 
been  compiled  from  the  most  up-to-date  and  most 
reliable  sources  available.  The  following  books  and 
pamphlets  in  particular  have  contributed  generously 
to  the  bibliography: 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.:  “English  Composition  Scales  in  Use.” 

Teachers  College  Record,  November,  1922. 

Bureau  of  Publications  Catalogue,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  September,  1926. 

Certain,  C.  C.:  “'Why  not  Include  Standard  Tests  in  Your 
Teaching  Program  This  Term?”  The  English  Journal , 
September,  1923. 
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Denver  Course  of  Study  Monograph,  Junior  High  School 
English,  no.  9,  1925. 

Educational  Test  Bureau,  Standardized  Tests,  Catalogue  2, 
1926-27. 

Indiana  University  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research.  First 
Revision  of  Bibliography  of  Educational  Measurements, 
Bulletin,  vol.  i.  May,  1925. 

Klapper,  Paul:  Teaching  English  in  Elementary  and  Junior 
High  Schools.  1925. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company  Catalogues  —  High 
School  Tests,  September,  1926;  Reading  Tests,  September, 
1926;  English  and  Composition  Tests,  April,  1926. 

Stratton,  Clarence:  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High 
School.  1923. 

United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1923,  no.  55,  Bibliography  of  Educational  and  Psychological 
Tests  and  Measurements. 

United  States  Government  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin, 
1926,  no.  2,  Bibliography  of  Secondary  Education  Research 
1920-25. 

World  Book  Company  Catalogues  —  Bibliography  of  Tests 
for  Use  in  High  Schools,  April,  1926;  Catalogue  of  Standard 
Tests,  July,  1926. 

The  files  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Library,  Lawrence  Hall. 
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Grade 

Name  of  Test 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

*Breed  and  Frostic  Scale  for  Measuring  the  General 

Ability  of  English  Composition.  University  of 
Chicago  Press . 

X 

Clark  Letter  Writing  Test.  Public  School  Pub- 

lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

*Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  English  Com- 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

position.  S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E.  Grand  Boule- 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

x 

Greene’s  Organization  Test.  S.  A.  Courtis,  1807 
E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan.  .  .  . 
*Harvard-N ewton  Composition  Scales.  F.  W. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ballou,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts . 

*Hillegas  Scale  for  Measuring  English  Composi¬ 
tion  for  Young  People.  Bureau  of  Publica¬ 
tions,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
*Hudelson  English  Composition  Scale.  World 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New 
York . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Hudelson  Typical  Composition  Ability  Scale. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company.  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Leonard  Scale  for  Judgment  of  Composition  Qual- 

ity  Only.  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  Minnesota . 

X 

X 

X 

*Lewis  English  Composition  Scales  (letter  writing). 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

McClusky-Dolch  Study  Outline  Test.  Public 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Nassau  County  Supplement  to  the  Hillegas  Scale. 

M.  R.  Trabue.  Public  School  Publishing 

Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

ington,  Illinois . 

Scale  for  English  Composition.  C.  F.  Towne,  265 

X 

X 

X 

Delaware  Avenue,  Buffalo,  New  York . 

Schutte  English  Diction  Test.  Public  School 

X 

X 

Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois... 

*  Thorndike's  English  Composition:  150  Specimens. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University . 

*Thomdike  Extension  of  the  Hillegas  Scale. _  E.  L. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Thorndike,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity . 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

X 

Topeka  191b  Scale  for  Judging  Merit  in  Composi¬ 

tion.  Miss  C.  S.  Wolfe,  High  School,  Topeka, 
Kansas . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Topeka  1920  Scale  for  Judging  Technical  Achieve¬ 

ment.  Miss  C.  S.  Wolfe,  High  School,  Topeka, 
Kansas . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Van  Wagenen  English  Composition  Scales  (Expo¬ 

sition,  narration,  description).  World  Book 
Company.  (Formerly  the  Minnesota  English 

Composition  Scale) . 

*Willing  Scale  for  Measuring  Written  Composition. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 
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Grammar 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Briggs  English  Form  Test  —  Alpha  and  Beta. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University . 

Buckingham’s  English  Grammar  Test.  B.  R. 
Buckingham,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 

X 

X 

X 

bus,  Ohio . 

Charters  Diagnostic  Grammar  Test  (Verb  and 

X 

X 

X 

Pronoun).  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

Chicago  Practice  Tests  for  Mastery.  Sophia  C. 

Camenisch.  The  English  Journal,  6705  Yale 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cross  English  Test.  W  orld  Hook  Company,  Yonk- 

ers-on-Hudson,  New  York . 

* Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition.  Test 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

C,  Grammar;  Test  1),  Sentence  Structure. 
Conkling  and  Pressey.  Public  School  Publish- 

X 

x 

X 

x 

X 

ing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

Gregory  Language  and  Grammar  Test.  C.  A. 
Gregory,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

gon . 

X 

X 

Kirby’ 8  Language  and  Grammar  Test.  Univer- 

sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Leonard’s  Test  of  Grammatical  Correctness  and 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sentence  Recognition,  Wisconsin  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

McDade  Language-Grammar  Test,  Plymouth 

Press,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

Minnesota  Tests  in  Sentence  Recognition  and 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

Grammar.  Rewey  Belle  Inglis,  University 

High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

*New  York.  English  Survey  Tests.  Public  School 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  . 
Plymouth  Educational  Tests  —  Grammar,  Punc¬ 

X 

X 

X 

tuation.  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Purdue  English  Tests.  Test  2,  Grammar.  G.  C. 

X 

X 

Brandenburg,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

Indiana . 

Starch’s  English  Grammar  Tests.  University 
Cooperative  Company,  504  State  Street,  Mad¬ 

X 

X 

X 

ison,  Wisconsin . 

*Starch’s  Grammatical  Scale  A.  University  Co¬ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

operative  Company,  504  State  Street,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wakefield'  Diagnostic  English  Test.  Bureau  of 

Administrative  Research,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio . 

* Wisconsin  Tests  of  Sentence  Recognition  and 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grammatical  Correctness.  S.  A.  Leonard,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  6705 
Yale  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Witham’s  Grammar  Tests.  J.  L.  Hammett  Com¬ 

pany,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts . 

X 

X 
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Language 


Name  of  Test 


*Charters  Diagnostic  Language  Tests.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 

Illinois . 

Chicago  Practice  Tests  for  Mastery.  Sophia  C. 
Camenisch.  _  The  English  Journal,  6705  Yale 

Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

Clapp’s  Standard  School  Tests  in  Correct  English. 
F.  L.  Clapp,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin . 

Conkling  and  Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English 
Composition.  Test  D,  Sentence  Structure. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

*Cross  English  Test.  World  Book  Company, 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York . 

Franzeen  Diagnostic  Language  Test.  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio . 

Gregory  Language  and  Grammar  Test.  C.  A. 
Gregory,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene, 

Oregon . 

Kelley’s  Completion  Exercises.  Alpha  and  Beta. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  (The  Trabue  Scales  adapted  to 

individual  testing.) . 

Kirby’s  Language  and  Grammar  Test.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

McDade  Language-Grammar  Test.  The  Ply¬ 
mouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

*New  York  English  Survey  Tests.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois .  . 
*Pressey-Bowers  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Com¬ 
position.  Form  A,  Capitalization.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 

Illinois . 

*Pressey-Ruhlen  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Com¬ 
position.  Form  D,  Sentence  Structure.  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois . 

*Purdue  English  Tests.  G.  C.  Brandenburg, 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana . 

Thompson’ s  Minimum  Essentials  in  Language. 

Ginn . 

*Trabue  Completion- Test  Language  Scales. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Forms  B,  C,  D,  E,  F . 

Forms  J,  K,  L,  M . 

*Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test.  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 

Illinois . 

Wilson  Language  Error  Test.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers,  N.Y . 


Grade 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Literature 


Name  of  Test 


Appreciation  — 

*Abbott-Trabue  Exercises  in  the  Appreciation 
of  Poetry.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City . 

*Logasa-{McCoy)-W right  Seven  Tests  for  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  Literature.  Public  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois .  .  . 
North  Carolina  Exercises  in  Judging  English 
Prose.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  North 

Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina . 

Information  — 

Barrett-Ryan  Literature  Test.  Educational 
Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  .  .  . 
*Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test.  H.  R. 
Steeves,_  Allan  Abbott,  and  Ben  D.  Wood. 
Columbia  Research  Bureau,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City . 

English  Literature  Test.  (George  Washington 
University  Series.)  K.  T.  Omwake,  R.  E. 
Schwarz,  M.  M.  Ronning  Center  for  Psy¬ 
chological  Service,  2024  G  Street,  N.W., 

Washington,  D.C . 

*New  York  English  Survey  Tests.  Literature 
Information.  Public  School  Publishing 

Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

Plymouth  Educational  Tests,  No  130-A,  Eng¬ 
lish  Fiction  Characters,  Names  of  Works. 

Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

Plymouth  Educational  Tests,  No.  132- A,  World 
Literature,  Works — Authors.  Plymouth 

Press,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

Ruch  Literature  Tests.  Scott,  Foresman . 

*Purdue  English  Tests.  Test  i  (Literary  In¬ 
formation'.  G.  C.  Brandenburg,  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Indiana . 


Grade 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Punctuation 


*  Briggs  English  Form  Test.  _  Alpha  and  Beta. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City . 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test.  H.  R. 

X 

X 

X 

Steeves,  Allan  Abbott,  and  Ben  D.  Wood. 
Columbia  Research  Bureau,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City . 

X 

X 

*Pressey-Ruhlen  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Com¬ 

position.  (Form  B.)  Punctuation.  Pub¬ 
lic  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 

Illinois . 

Purdue  English  Tests.  G.  C,  Brandenburg, 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
(Test  1,  Punctuation) . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Starch’s  Punctuation  Scale  A.  University  Co¬ 

operative  Company  504  State  Street,  Madi¬ 

son,  Wisconsin  . 

*Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Reading 


Grade 

Name  op  Test 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Adams  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Edward  E.  Babb 

&  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 

Brown  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Castle-Pierce  Print- 

X 

X 

ing  Company,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin . 

*Burgess  Scale  for  Measuring  Ability  in  Silent 

X 

X 

Reading.  Kussell  Sage  Eoundation,  New 
York  City.  (Picture  Supplement  Scale  1). .  . 

X 

X 

Chapman  Unspeeded  Reading  Comprehension 

Test.  Lippincott . 

Chapman-Cook  Speed  of  Reading  Test.  Lippin- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

cott . 

*Courtis  Standard  Research  Test.  Series  X  Con- 

X 

X 

trol.  S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dearborn- W estbrook  Silent  Reading  Tests  for 

Junior  High  Schools,  Laboratory  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  Harvard  University . 

X 

X 

X 

b'ordyce  Scale  for  Measuring  Achievements  in 

Reading.  Test  II.  Bureau  of  Measurements 
and  Research,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska) . 

*Gray  Silent  Reading  Tests.  University  of  Chi- 

X 

X 

X 

cago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois . 

Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Check  Test. 

X 

X 

(Set  IV.)  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

x 

X 

X 

Gray  Standardized  Oral  Reading  Paragraphs. 

Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

*Haggerty  Reading  Examination.  Sigma  3. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New  York.  (Contains  former  St.  Paul  Survey 

Silent  Reading  Test  for  High  Schools) . 

Holley’s  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale.  Public 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Ulinois . 

x 

x 

x 

x 

Kansas  Silent  Reading  Tests.  F.  J.  Kelly.. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia, 
Kansas.  Test  II . 

X 

X 

Test  III . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

McClusky-Dolch  Study  Outline  Test.  Public 

School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington, 
Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*Minnesota  Reading  Scale,  Beta.  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 

*Monroe  Standardized  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Test 

X 

X 

X 

II.  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Parker-Detroit  Reading  Tests.  Board  of  Educa¬ 

tion,  1354  Broadway,  Detroit,  Michigan . 

Price  Practical  Ora  Reading  Test.  E.  D.  Price, 

X 

X 

X 

Enid,  Oklahoma . 

*Purdue  English  Tests.  Test  7  (Reading).  G.  C. 
Brandenburg,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 

X 

x 

Indiana . 

*Stanford  Achievement  Test:  Reading  Examina¬ 

X 

X 

X 

tion.  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on- 
Hudson,  New  York . 

X 

X 
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Reading  ( continued ) 


Name  of  Test 


*Starch  Silent  Reading  Test.  University  Coopera¬ 
tive  Company,  504  State  Street,  Madison, 

Wisconsin . . . . 

Stone  Narrative  Reading  Tests.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois .  . 
*Thomdike-McCall  Reading  Scale  for  the  Under- 
standing r  of  Sentences.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City . 

*Thomdike’s  Scale  Alpha  £  for  Measuring  the 
Understanding  of  Sentences.  Part  II.  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York. . 
Van  Wagenen  Reading  Scales  for  Particular  Sub¬ 
jects.  (History  —  A,  B;  Science  —  A,  B; 
English  Literature  —  A,  B,  C.)  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
Whipple’s  High-School  and  College  Reading  Test. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Illinois . 

Witham’s  Silent  Reading  Tests.  J.  L.  Hammett 

Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts . 

Witham’s  English  Vocabulary  Tests.  J.  L.  Ham¬ 
mett  Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. .  . 
Woody’s  Silent  Reading  Test.  University  of 
^  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan . 


Grade 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

Spelling 


*Ayres  Spelling  Scale.  Division  of  Education, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  Yc-k  City 
Buckingham-Coxe  Spelling  Scale.  In  “The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Latin  on  the  Soelling  of  English 
Words,”  by  Warren  W.  Coxe.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  . 

*Buckingham  Extension  of  the  Ayres  Spelling 
Scale.  _  Public  School  Publishing  Company, 

Bloomington,  Illinois . 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test.  H  R. 
Steeves,  Allan  Abbott,  and  Ben  D.  Wood, 
Columbia  Research  Bureau,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City . 

Courtis  Composition  Spelling  Test.  S.  A. 
Courtis,  1807  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit, 

Michigan . 

Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests  in  Spelling, 
Series  S,  Folder  B.  S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E. 

Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan . 

Guhin’s  Test  Yourself  in  Spelling.  Hub  City 
School  Supply  Company,  Aberdeen,  South 

Dakota . 

Horn  Spelling  Tests.  Lippincott . 

Iowa  Dictation  Exercise  and  Spelling  Tests.  E. 
J.  Ashbaugh,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

Iowa . 

Iowa  Spelling  Scale.  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  University 

of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa . 

Iowa  Spelling  Test,  Series  S-2,  Form  1.  E.  J.  Ash¬ 
baugh,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. .  . 


x 


x 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 

X  X 

x  X  • 


X 

X 


X 
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Spelling  ( continued ) 


Name  of  Test 


Jones's  One  Hundred  Spelling  Demons.  W. 
Franklin  Jones,  University  of  Southern 

California,  Los  Angeles,  California . 

Minnesota  Spelling  Test.  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . . 

Monroe’s  Timed  Sentence  Spelling  Tests.  Public 

School  Publishing  Company.  Test  3 . 

*M orrison- McCall  Spelling  Scale.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 
National  Spelling  Scales.  Tipton.  National 
Publishing  Society,  Mountain  Lake  Park, 

Maryland . 

Nebraska  Spelling  Scale.  Charles  Fordyce, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Purdue  English  Tests.  Test  5  (Spelling).  G. 
C.  Brandenburg,  Purdue  University,  La¬ 
fayette,  Indiana . 

Quaine’s  Spelling  List.  Regina  Book  Store, 

Regina,  Saskatchewan . 

Simmon’s  Standard  High  School  Spelling  Scale. 

R.  E.  Starr,  Elliott,  Iowa . 

*  Sixteen  Spelling  Scales.  Briggs  and  Kelley. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City . 

Standard  Dictation  Tests  in  Spelling.  Form  E. 

S.  A.  Courtis,  1807  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan . 

*Starch  Spelling  Scale.  University  Cooperative 
Company,  504  State  Street,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin . . 

Tidyman  Standard  Spelling  Tests.  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

(Used  with  Supervised  Study  Speller) . 

*Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Test. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

*Van  Wagenen  Spelling  Scales  Educational 
Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota . 


Grade 


7 

8 

9  I 

10 

11 

12 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

* 

X 

X 

X 

- 

- 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Vocabulary 


Carr  English  Vocabulary  Test.  American  Classi¬ 
cal  League,  East  High  School  Annex,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Columbia  Research  Bureau  English  Test.  H.  R. 

Steeves,  Allan  Abbott,  and  Ben  D.  Wood, 
Columbia  Research  Bureau,  Columbia  Univer¬ 

sity,  New  York  City . 

*Haggerty  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale.  Elementary 

X 

X 

School  Journal,  November,  1916 . 

Holley  Sentence  Vocabulary  Scale.  Public  School 

X 

X 

Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
Series  3B . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

*lnglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabulary.  Ginn . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Neher  High  School  Vocabulary  Scale.  H.  L. 

Neher,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
Illinois . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Vocabulary  {continued) 


Name  of  Test 


Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  ilA.  An¬ 
tonyms.  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  42A.  Syno¬ 
nyms.  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Plymouth  Educational  Tests.  No.  12-1  A.  Ana¬ 
logies.  Plymouth  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois. .  . . 
Pressey  Technical  Vocabularies  of  Public  School 
Subjects.  Public  School  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Bloomington,  Illinois . 

Purdue  English  Tests.  (Test  3,  Choice  of  Words; 
Test  6,  Vocabulary.)  G.  C.  Brandenburg, 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana . 

Sckutte  English  Diction  T  st.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois 
*Starch  English  Vocabulary  Test.  University  Co¬ 
operative  Company,  504  State  Street,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin . 

* Thorndike  Test  of  Word  Knowledge.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City. . . . 

Thorndike  Visual  Vocabulary  Scale.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
*Tressler  English  Minimum  Essentials  Tests. 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois . 

Witham's  English  Vocabulary  Tests.  3.  L.  Ham¬ 
mett  Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts . . . 


QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  Correct  a  set  of  compositions  and  record  the  grades  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  only.  If  possible,  secure  papers  written 
by  pupils  with  whose  handwriting  you  are  unfamiliar.  After 
an  interval  of  a  few  days,  again  mark  the  compositions  and 
record  the  grades  on  another  sheet  of  paper.  Repeat  this 
process  a  number  of  times  at  intervals  of  several  days.  What 
do  you  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  various  sets  of  marks? 

2.  (a)  Should  a  pupil’s  mark  be  raised  or  lowered  if  he  fails  to 
complete  a  test  in  the  allotted  time?  (6)  In  life  outside  the 
schoolroom  is  the  rate  of  working  an  important  or  a  negligible 
factor?  (c)  Are  your  answers  to  (a)  and  ( b )  consistent? 

3.  Which  do  you  consider  a  fairer  and  more  accurate  test  of  a 
pupil’s  ability,  an  examination  for  which  the  time  is  limited 
so  that  all  do  not  finish,  or  an  examination  for  which  each 
pupil  is  allowed  as  much  time  as  he  needs?  Why? 

4.  Of  what  value  are  the  oral  spelling  matches  which  have  re¬ 
cently  become  so  popular?  Defend  your  answer  from  a 
psychological  standpoint. 
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5.  Explain  the  purposes  for  which  the  short-answer  test  may  be 
profitably  employed.  What  are  the  dangers  of  its  too  fre¬ 
quent  use? 

6.  Do  you  require  tests  and  compositions  to  be  written  in  ink, 
or  do  you  allow  the  use  of  pencils?  What  arguments  are  there 
for  either  practice?  What  do  you  understand  by  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  ink  ? 

7.  If  the  staff  of  English  teachers  in  your  school  compared  their 
marks  for  a  single  set  of  themes  (according  to  the  method 
described  in  this  chapter),  and  you  found  that  your  average 
score  was  more  than  five  above  the  norm,  what  specific  meth¬ 
ods  would  you  use  to  improve  your  grading? 

8.  It  has  been  rather  commonly  believed  that  slow  readers  retain 
more  of  what  they  have  read  than  those  who  read  very  quickly. 
Do  the  objective  tests  support  this  view?  Does  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  support  it?  Should  speed  in  reading  be  an  objective 
of  the  English  course,  or  not?  Can  you  devise  a  test  that 
would  be  helpful  in  solving  this  problem? 

9.  Test  a  class  in  spelling  by  dictating  a  list  of  separate  words, 
and  then  by  dictating  the  same  words  in  connected  sentences. 
How  do  the  results  compare?  From  the  standpoint  of  be- 
haviorist  psychology,  how  valuable  are  spelling  tests  which 
consist  of  lists  of  separate  words? 

10.  Critically  compare  the  two  following  methods  of  grading 
themes:  that  of  giving  a  mark  for  the  composition  as  an  en¬ 
tity;  that  of  giving  two  marks,  one  for  form,  and  one  for 
content. 

11.  How  much  explicit  attention  do  you  give  to  training  your 
pupils  to  copy  accurately?  If  you  think  this  phase  of  work  is 
unimportant,  give  the  copying  test  described  in  Educational 
Tests  and  Measurements,  by  Monroe,  De  Voss,  and  Kelly,  pp. 
216-18  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1917).  How  do  the  results  com¬ 
pare  with  your  estimate  of  your  pupils’  ability  to  copy? 

12.  Discuss  the  question  of  whether  or  not  pupils  are  helped  by 
having  definite  objective  standards  of  attainment  established 
for  them.  How  can  you  make  use  of  tests  to  establish  such 
standards? 

13.  Which  do  you  consider  more  useful  in  measuring  students’ 
ability,  objective  tests  (true-false,  completion,  etc.),  or  the 
more  common  subjective  tests?  Which  type  is  easier  to  ad¬ 
minister?  Consider  whether  the  phase  of  the  problem  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  last  question  influences  you  in  regard  to  the 
frequency  with  which  you  use  the  various  types  of  tests. 
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14.  After  a  careful  study  of  any  two  of  the  composition  scales 
which  are  starred  on  the  list  given  in  this  chapter,  make  a  list 
of  the  defects  and  merits  of  each. 

15.  What  service  more  useful  than  that  of  measuring  ability  do 
tests  of  vocabulary  and  of  literary  appreciation  perform? 

16.  Using  the  Harvard-Newton  scale  as  the  standard,  grade  the 
following  themes  on  the  subject  “Feathers,”  written  by 
eleventh-grade  pupils.  Follow  the  methods  of  the  scale  in 
listing  merits,  defects,  and  comparisons. 

(1)  With  his  long  neck  wound  about  a  post,  the  ostritch 
slumbers.  His  scarred  legs  spring  up  from  the  ground  shadowed 
by  heavy,  waving  plumes.  They  remind  one  startlingly  of 
dwarfed  palm  trees  grey  and  musty  with  age.  Old  black 
Mazda  gurgles  out  a  memory  laden  whine  —  tall  palms  by  an 
ocean  crusted  shore,  emerald  green  under  brash  lands  reeking 
with  jungle.  And  the  ostritch  dreams,  —  away  from  the  hot 
yellow  sand,  away  from  picket  fences,  away  dirty  little  huts, 
away  from  the  whole  sickly  oasis.  Mazda  sways,  slowly  crosses 
her  eyes,  and  whistles  shortly,  through  broken  teeth.  Blood 
trickles  hot  in  her  pale,  blue  veins.  Half  crouching,  she  winds 
toward  her  prey.  Never  ceasing  a  mumbled,  growling  sound, 
she  hauls  two,  giant  plumes  from  the  bird’s  tough  hide.  A 
tremendous  lurch  — ,  and  she  has  turned  her  old  back  and 
like  a  cat,  disappeared.  She  runs  in  the  blazing  heat,  her  old 
bones  creaking,  her  breath,  a  tearing  cough,  her  eyes  bulging, 
and  her  tongue  hanging,  driveling  while  the  whole  volumi¬ 
nous,  flowing  feathers  rest  softly  under  hard,  bony  arms. 

(2)  On  the  vast  shores  of  hollow  silence,  our  souls  are  alive 
and  all  else  sleeps.  If  —  suddenly  a  human  foot-step  is  heard, 
our  Morpheus  senses  are  aroused,  then  our  bodies,  and  we  are 
conscious  of  our  clothes.  With  a  precipitating  flourish  we 
fold  ourselves  in  figurative  pretensions.  These  are  feathers. 
Like  birds,  we  must  obliterate  our  true  selves,  or  society  dis¬ 
cards  us. 

Sometimes  our  feathers  ripple  easily.  Our  mouths  move  — 
forming  smoothly  flowing  words.  Then  it  is,  that  we  boil 
under  the  huge  lid  of  egotism. 

We  have  feathers  corresponding  to  those  on  a  bird’s  back. 
It  is  impossible  to  feel  them  or  see  them,  but  we  are  able  to 
appreciate  their  presence.  And  if  some  one  handles  them  —  ? 

But  why  not  molt  these  dermal  coverings?  They  may  be 
throw  off  as  easily  as  a  mask.  Just  sink  into  oblivion  —  for- 
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getfull  of  people.  Then  conceits  vanish.  A  soft  sinking  feeling 
—  and  our  feathers  float  off  into  —  ethereal  nothingness. 

(3)  Those  little  fairy-like  inanimate  objects  sometimes  seem 
as  lifelike  as  any  human  being.  Many  times  when  a  bag  of 
feathers  is  let  out  they  look  like  a  lot  of  tiny  fairies  running 
before  the  wind.  They  act  quite  human  as  they  go  tumbling 
over  each  other  along  the  sidewalk.  The  expression,  “as  light 
as  a  feather,”  seems  to  describe  that  fairy-like  aspect. 

They  remind  me  of  more  things  than  fairies.  When  they 
are  blown  along  in  a  mass  they  look  a  great  deal  like  the  foam 
on  the  crest  of  a  wave.  Then  when  they  are  scattered  they 
resemble  the  wave  breaking  on  the  shore  while  the  foam  dis¬ 
appears.  They  are  very  silent  and  do  not  make  the  roaring 
noise  like  the  wave.  When  one  or  two  feathers  are  floating  in 
the  air  they  look  like  a  tiny  fleecy  cloud  lost  in  the  big,  blue  sky. 

They  are  very  often  quite  annoying.  Have  you  ever  slept 
on  a  pillow  whose  feathers  come  out?  They  always  seem  to 
find  the  most  ticklish  spots  and  drive  me  almost  to  distraction. 
But  think  of  the  comfort  we  would  miss  if  we  did  not  have 
feathers.  All  pillows  are  stuffed  with  them  and  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  mattresses  are  made  of  them.  Also,  if  there  were  no 
feathers  think  of  the  ugliness  of  all  the  birds.  The  peacock 
and  turkey  would  lose  their  vanity.  We  wouldn’t  have  any 
of  the  feathered  folk  up  in  the  north  because  it  is  so  cold  here. 
We  would  get  no  eggs  because  the  hens  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
thrive.  And  also,  wouldn’t  a  bird  look  ridiculous  with  a  coat 
of  fur? 

Therefore  1  think  feathers  are  a  great  blessing  to  mankind. 

(4)  There  could  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  study 
of  the  plumage  of  our  songsters.  Oweing  to  the  many  varieties 
and  the  countries  to  which  one  must  go  to  find  the  birds  in 
their  natural  haunts,  one  would  find  the  study  of  feathers  a 
most  wide  and  interesting  subject. 

The  most  important  is  the  use  which  Nature  intended  them 
for.  They  form  the  warmest  and  lightest  covering  ever  given 
to  the  World.  Besides  this  they  are  also  water-proof.  They 
are  the  only  way  through  which  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
birds  from  animals.  The  porcupine  has  the  nearest  approach 
to  feathers  due  to  its  quills.  Domestic  fowl  step  out  of  their 
shells  with  a  slight  covering,  but  the  nestlings  must  remain 
helpless  in  their  little  feather  lined  nests  until  they  receive 
their  coat.  Like  hair,  they  grow  each  in  a  separate  pit.  The 
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lower  portion  forms  the  round  hollow  called  the  quill.  Small 
ones,  which  is  sometimes  called  down,  grow  close  to  the  body 
and  is  covered  with  the  shafts  of  the  larger  ones. 

Their  coloring  is  incompatible.  The  same  tints  may  be 
found  in  the  delicate  beauty  of  flowers,  but  even  there  such 
brilliant  luster  cannot  be  found.  Chapman  has  said  that  it 
would  take  a  palet  of  more  than  thirty  colors  to  even  begin  to 
paint  some  of  the  most  common  species. 

Mankind  has  begone  to  use  them  just  as  he  has  all  other 
bits  of  this  world.  In  Ancient  times  they  were  noted  for  their 
lightness  because  we  find  mention  of  them  in  the  “Book  of 
the  Dead”  (the  oldest  literature  of  the  world)  and  also  in  the 
Proverbs.  The  larger  ones  were  used  for  writing  purposes  as 
late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  now  such  pens  are  used 
for  decorations.  In  times  of  rebellion  they  helped  make  the 
coat  of  tar  a  little  warmer  for  the  rail  rider.  In  modern  times 
their  most  common  use  is  the  adornment  of  ladies  clothing. 
They  float  gracefully  on  the  skirts  of  dancers  in  all  ball  rooms. 
Hats  are  made  more  charming  by  their  gay  colors.  Even 
at  football  games,  they  are  sold  to  show  the  buyer’s  sympathy 
for  the  college  whose  initial  is  upon  it. 

Only  as  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subject  on  feathers  could  this 
possibly  pass.  But  it  would  be  well  worth  the  readers  while  to 
learn  more  about  this  gorgeous  donation  of  Nature. 

(5)  How  many  different  kinds  of  feathers  there  are!  What 
a  multitude  of  pleasures  one  receives  from  them !  In  how  many 
ways  they  are  used! 

One  would  not  think,  upon  gazing  on  a  duck  which  was 
gaily  waddling  its  way  through  numerous  mudpuddles,  that 
some  day  the  very  same  fowl  would  be  bundled,  with  many 
others,  and  sent  off  to  one  fate  or  another.  But  one  cannot 
count  the  number  of  ducks,  and  their  fellowmen  who  have 
met  their  fate  in  a  feather  bed.  On  a  cold  winter’s  night  with 
the  wind  whistling  under  the  eaves  and  the  snow  piled  up 
against  the  windows  what  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  it  is  to 
climb  into  a  mammoth  feather  bed!  One  sinks  far  down  into 
its  luxurious  folds;  it  billows  and  ripples  like  a  sea  of  feathers. 

Then  take  too  the  Bird  of  Paradise.  More  than  one  piece  of 
millinery  has  been  adorned  by  the  feathers  of  this  gorgeous 
creature.  In  its  native  haunts  what  a  startlingly  beautiful 
picture  it  makes  sitting  quietly  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  its 
magnificent  plumage  sweeping  to  the  earth.  How  true  is  the 
saying  “Fine  feathers  make  the  bird”! 
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The  proudest  of  all  in  the  feathered  world  is  the  Peacock. 
But  can  one  blame  this  fowl  for  being  vain?  it  struts  and 
preens  itself  in  the  sun,  raising  its  iridescent  tail,  which  shim¬ 
mers  like  precious  stones  in  the  golden  sunlight.  Suddenly 
it  utters  a  piercing  scream,  like  something  unhuman.  How 
disillusioned  we  have  been,  for  that  screech  obliterates  all 
that  is  beautiful  about  the  Peacock!  But  no,  gazing  once 
more  upon  this  beautiful  creature,  one  finds  that  nothing 
can  mar  the  beauty  of  the  raiment  he  wears,  his  feathers. 

On  and  on  might  one  go,  describing  and  commenting  on 
feathers  in  all  their  phases  of  life,  but  always  one  would  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  —  all  feathers  are  beautiful. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  ENGLISH  TEACHER 

The  preceding  chapters  of  this  book  have  set  forth 
certain  definite  aims  and  values  in  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  many  of  which  are  being  realized  in  scores  of  our 
American  high  schools  and  academies.  In  order  that 
the  best  of  these  ideas  may  be  made  more  prevalent, 
and  in  order  that  new  ideas  may  be  continually  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  future  teaching  of  English,  it  is  of 
prime  importance  that  new  generations  of  teachers  be 
successively  trained  for  the  work.  The  present  in¬ 
quiry  considers  certain  elements  that  are  appropriate 
for  this  training;  it  also  offers  certain  suggestions  for 
the  continued  training  of  those  who  have  already  had 
experience  in  the  work. 

The  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  is  just  as  difficult  a  task  —  when  that  task  is  rightly 
conceived  —  as  is  the  practice  of  law  or  of  medicine. 
Because  this  is  a  fact  and  because  the  best  authorities 
are  rapidly  coming  to  think  that  it  is,  the  prospective 
teacher  of  English  is  constrained  to  ask  himself  this 
very  practical  question:  What  preparation  shall  I 
make  for  my  profession? 

By  many  who  are  now  teaching  English,  this  ques¬ 
tion  has  never  been  seriously  considered.  Too  many 
young  teachers  in  the  past  have  simply  drifted  into 
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the  work  because  it  seemed  to  them  the  path  of  least 
resistance;  the  vague  and  indefinite  demands  of  the 
English  field  seemed  to  them  more  alluring  than  the 
accuracy  imposed  by  science,  mathematics,  and  the 
foreign  languages. 

Now,  while  the  nature  of  English  study  is  such  that 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  are  always  and  inevi¬ 
tably  present,  we  have,  during  the  past  decade,  made 
considerable  advance  both  in  clarifying  our  aims  and 
in  learning  and  adopting  methods  that  will  secure  some 
of  the  more  important  of  the  results  for  which  we  plan. 
To  be  sure,  many  of  us  who  have  been  long  in  the 
service  of  English  have  had  moments  of  misgiving, 
moments  of  doubt.  Empiricism  has  taught  us  some¬ 
thing;  scientific  method  has  added  its  modicum  to  our 
store;  yet  in  our  more  skeptical  mood  we  have  sighed 
with  Tauler,  the  Strasburg  preacher,  and  have  ad¬ 
mitted  that  while  teaching  others  we  ourselves  have 
been  blind.  But  we  have  emerged  from  this  perplexity 
to  see  that  some  of  those  tasks  willed  in  our  hours  of 
insight  have,  in  the  hours  of  our  gloom,  been  success¬ 
fully  performed. 

Numerous  teachers  now  in  this  special  service  will, 
in  thinking  back  through  their  experience,  see  many 
paths  fruitlessly  followed,  many  neglected  oppor¬ 
tunities.  If  those  experienced  teachers  of  English 
were  to  offer  guidance  to  those  planning  to  teach  it, 
what  advice  —  general  and  specific  —  would  they 
give? 
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An  Early  Love  for  Reading 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  assume  that  any  one  who 
considers  English  teaching  as  a  possible  vocation,  has 
found,  since  childhood,  an  unusual  pleasure  in  readii  tg. 
It  will  be  fortunate,  indeed,  if  this  reading  has  been  so 
wisely  directed  in  the  home  as  to  include  legend  and 
fairy-story  and  all  that  folklore  that  represents  the 
thought  of  the  race  in  its  infancy.  Fortunate,  too, 
if  in  his  school  career  he  has  had  teachers  of  deep  and 
pervading  sympathy,  who,  being  able  to  see  beyond 
form  and  routine,  have  imparted  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  reading  selection  the  spirit  that  originally  dic¬ 
tated  the  creation. 

In  this  group  of  teachers  there  should  stand  out 
with  distinction  the  work  of  the  high-school  teacher  of 
English.  For  the  more  we  study  the  adolescent  period, 
the  more  we  appreciate  its  delicate  susceptibility  — 
its  sensitiveness  to  evil  and  to  good.  My  own  eyes 
were  first  opened  to  the  real  message  of  poetry  when, 
in  my  fourteenth  year  one  of  my  teachers  explained 
to  me  the  meaning  of  the  opening  stanzas  of  Tenny¬ 
son’s  In  Memoriam.  Behind  the  merely  intellectual 
interpretation  lay  the  vitalizing  impact  with  that 
teacher’s  spiritual  self.  To  that  directing  influence 
in  my  training  for  English  teaching  I  revert  with  special 
gratitude.  The  experience  was  an  unconscious  step 
toward  this  pleasureful  vocation. 
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Power  to  Speak  and  Write  Well 
Let  us  assume,  in  the  second  place,  that  in  addition 
to  the  love  of  reading  that  every  one  has  who  elects  to 
teach  English,  there  should  be  a  self-imposed  obliga¬ 
tion  to  speak  and  write  well.  And  this  ability  to  speak 
and  write  well,  as  we  are  now  thinking  of  it,  implies  far 
more  than  mere  correctness.  It  implies  originality 
in  conception  and  individuality  in  execution.  While 
it  need  not  follow  Milton  nor  Wordsworth  nor  Carlyle 
into  their  loftiest  heights  or  into  their  deepest  depths, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  range  uncompassed 
by  him  who  dwells  constantly  within  the  unadorned 
and  barren  croft  of  the  commonplace.  The  teacher  of 
English  must  therefore  be  enough  of  an  artificer  to 
reverence  the  artist.  When  he  lives  through  an  in¬ 
teresting  experience  he  must  have  the  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  it,  in  oral  or  written  form,  in  a  way  that  will  give 
pleasure  to  others.  He  must  infuse  it  with  his  own 
interest,  he  must  make  the  details  stand  out  vividly, 
he  must  mould  it  in  well-rounded  completeness.  And 
his  power  of  narration  must  be  carried  over  into  the 
other  forms  of  discourse;  he  should  learn  to  describe 
accurately,  to  explain  clearly,  to  convince  fully.  With 
this  command  of  our  language  he  will  find  himself  an 
unconscious  power  in  the  classroom,  for  he  will  make 
his  pupils  covet  his  skill  and  unconsciously  strive  for 
like  power. 
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Preparation  in  College 

But  when  we  think  of  training  for  the  teaching  of 
English  we  naturally  think  of  the  concrete  tasks  which 
we  can  deliberately  set  about  performing  in  order  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  our  specific  work.  Fondness  for 
reading  and  the  ability  to  speak  and  to  write  with  a 
certain  amount  of  individual  distinction  we  have  per¬ 
haps  unconsciously  acquired;  and  we  accept  these  as  a 
part  of  our  unanalyzed  background.  We  merge  them 
with  the  chaos  and  the  cosmos  that  experience  and 
maturity  and  general  education  have  brought  to  us 
along  all  the  various  paths  which  converge  into  the 
period  that  immediately  precedes,  let  us  say,  the  first 
year  of  college.  Granted  that  we  have  now  come  to 
the  college  with  all  this  acquisition  of  past  years; 
granted,  too,  that  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
teach  high-school  English  —  what  subjects  shall  we 
choose? 

Our  general  answer  to  this  problem  is  a  very  simple 
one.  We  should  choose  for  our  first  three  years  those 
courses  that  would  give  a  well-rounded  education. 
The  bases,  with  most  of  us,  would  naturally  be  mathe¬ 
matics ,  science,  language,  history,  and  philosophy.  The 
individual  preference  should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself, 
the  personalities  of  certain  professors  should  be  strong 
determining  factors  in  selection;  but  none  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  branches  of  study  should  be 
omitted. 
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Remembering  that  breadth  of  sympathy  and  catho¬ 
licity  of  taste  are  essential  to  the  successful  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  imparting  of  the  truths  of  literature,  the  pro¬ 
spective  English  teacher  should  be  particularly  careful 
not  to  ignore  those  college  courses  which  seem  far  aloof 
from  his  own  natural  predilection.  As  a  class  we  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  are  predisposed  toward  the  humanities, 
but  this  predisposition  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
importance  of  mechanical  and  technical  studies.  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  ac¬ 
quired  in  pursuing  these  courses  will  create  a  breadth 
of  sympathy  that  will  make  us  more  resourceful  and 
more  sympathetic  in  our  later  teaching. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  science.  Many  teachers  feel 
it  strongly,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  science,  but  from 
a  lack  of  such  knowledge.  Brief  courses  in  chemistry, 
physics,  and  astronomy  could  not  give  them  adequate 
aid  —  they  feel  constantly  the  meagerness  of  their 
scientific  background.  On  the  other  hand,  the  little 
that  they  learned  has  been  of  appreciable  and  cunstant 
service. 

Personally  I  keenly  regret  that  a  course  in  elemen¬ 
tary  botany,  begun  with  the  idea  that  it  would  increase 
my  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant  life,  proved  almost 
useless.  Daily  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  cell- 
life  of  mosses  was  not  inspiring  to  one  whose  primary 
interest  lay  in  the  humanities.  This  experience  sug¬ 
gests  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice 
of  scientific  courses.  If  the  course  is  so  “scientific”  as 
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to  be  far  aloof  from  common  knowledge  and  from  the 
common  life  of  nature,  then  the  prospective  teacher  of 
English  should  carefully  avoid  it.  Such  study  is  too 
technical  to  be  of  economic  service  in  the  English  class¬ 
room. 

Courses  in  philosophy  are  less  likely  to  lose  them- 
selvesln  Technical  barrenness.  Moreover,  they  are  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  literary  thought  of  pre¬ 
ceding  ages. .that  no  student  can  understand  the  one 
subject  without  studying  the  other.  Not  to  know 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Kant, 
Spencer,  Bergson,  and  James  is  to  be  unacquainted 
with  the  important  thoughts  that  compose  the  woven 
fabric  of  literature.  Indeed,  some  of  those  men  who 
are  well  known  to  the  world  of  philosophy  are  equally 
well  known  to  the  world  of  literature.  Shall  we  think 
of  Emerson  and  Carlyle  as  literary  philosophers  or  as 
philosophical  litterateurs? 

And  we  must  not  think  of  limiting  ourselves  to  an¬ 
cient  philosophy,  metaphysics,  or  transcendentalism 
—  types  of  study  suggested  perhaps  by  the  names  just 
mentioned.  We  must  enlarge  our  conception  and 
make  it  more  modern.  In  order  to  understand  the 
complicated  life  that  we  are  living,  in  order  to  give  our 
students  the  help  that  they  will  need  in  making  their 
civic  and  ethical  environment  purer  and  more  stimu¬ 
lating,  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  as  intimately  as 
possible  with  the  current  trend  in  civics,  ethics,  socio¬ 
logy.  diplomacy,  psychology,  history,  and  education. 
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We  cannot  take  time  in  college  to  go  deeply  into  all 
of  these  subjects  —  perhaps  not  deeply  into  any  one  of 
them.  But  we  should  get  from  the  college  classroom 
and  from  college  comradeship  the  impetus  that  will 
make  our  future  study  of  related  inquiry  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  more  intelligent.  We  should  feel  that  only 
through  studying  these  questions  shall  we  be  equipped 
to  teach  our  students  such  truths  as  will  enable  them 
to  meet  wisely  and  courageously  the  problems  that 
they,  as  members  of  a  democracy,  will  be  called  upon 
to  solve. 

The  English  teacher,  more  than  any  other  teacher 
in  the  high  school,  is  capable  of  becoming  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  mentor  for  his  pupils.  In  his  office  of  interpreter 
of  fiction,  essay,  and  poetry,  he  meets  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  most  of  the  problems  that  have  vexed  or  are 
vexing  the  world.  And  while  it  is  of  course  idle  for  us 
to  assume  that  he  can  solve  these  perplexities,  we  know 
that  he  can  direct  and  stimulate  thought  that  may  lead 
to  broader  views  in  these  matters,  and  firmer  convic¬ 
tions.  By  a  frank  expression  of  a  firm  belief  in  some 
basic  moral  truth,  the  English  teacher  may  invigorate 
some  drooping  faith  or  correct  some  dangerous  mis¬ 
conception.  But  to  do  so  convincingly  he  must  sum¬ 
mon  from  his  storehouse  of  knowledge  the  wiser  views 
of  the  best  thinkers,  ancient  and  modern.  Ability  to 
do  this  can  come  only  through  deep  study  and  wide 
reading. 

History  needs  most  careful  attention  —  more  espe- 
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cially  as  the  best  of  our  college  courses  now  present  the 
subject  from  its  philosophical  viewpoint.  In  such 
study  we  follow  from  their  beginnings  the  thoughts  and 
movements  of  the  race,  and  detect  in  them  the  same 
forces  that  give  character  and  direction  to  our  litera¬ 
ture.  As  Americans,  we  may  know  our  own  history 
fairly  well,  but  as  teachers  of  English  we  are  too  often 
woefully  ignorant  of  the  history  ofEngland;  and  with¬ 
out  this  knowledge  we  shall  fail  in  our  interpretation  of 
English  literature.  Rather  than  rely  upon  future 
independent  study  and  reading,  we  should  in  college 
take  a  rigid  course  in  English  history.  That  will 
supply  stimulus  and  intelligent  guidance  for  a  more 
economical  study  of  history  that  will  be  taken  up  after 
college  and  parallel  our  English  teaching. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  of  all  college  courses,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  Latin 
and  Greek,  if  not  taken  in  high  school,  should  be  taken 
in  college.  The  same  is  true  of  French  and  German. 
Both  of  these  modern  languages  should  be  studied; 
one  of  them  should  be  mastered  —  so  mastered  that 
the  literature  of  the  language  may  contribute  to  the 
cultural  joy  of  the  student  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
him  with  an  equipment  that  will  be  constantly  aug¬ 
mented  during  the  later  years  of  teaching  and  reading. 
For  we  must  forever  bear  in  mind  that  the  English 
teacher  is  to  be  a  student  all  his  life;  he  is  to  acquaint 
himself,  so  far  as  is  possible,  with  the  best  that  is  being 
said  and  thought  in  the  world.  And  the  mastery  of 
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another  language  will  be  a  helpful  agency  in  leading 
him  into  this  invigorating  influence. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  use  this  equipment  is  to 
concentrate  upon  a  single  great  masterpiece,  such,  for 
example,  as  Goethe’s  Faust.  A  certain  teacher,  in 
commenting  on  the  value  of  a  foreign-language  course, 
once  wrote:  “I  can  think  of  no  single  study  which  has 
done  so  much  to  enrich  my  mind  and  deepen  my  under¬ 
standing  of  literature  and  life  as  that  of  Dante,  nor  do 
I  believe  that  I  should  have  profited  more,  as  a  teacher, 
by  substituting  therefor  one  or  several  courses  in 
nineteenth-century  English  literature,  composition, 
psychology,  or  pedagogy.” 

Whoever  has  studied  one  of  these  masterpieces  in 
the  original  and  another  in  translation  has  felt  through 
contrast  the  superior  value  of  the  original.  But  if  a 
study  of  originals  is  impossible  then  by  all  means  let 
us  study  the  material  in  its  translated  form.  Experi¬ 
enced  teachers  have  testified  that  the  non-English 
course  that  helped  them  most  was  a  course  in  the  Greek 
drama,  where  they  read  translations  of  most  of  the 
plays  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  and 
studied  the  structure  of  the  plays  with  the  help  of 
Moulton’s  The  Ancient  Classical  Drama. 

But  we  must  not,  as  college  students  preparing  to 
teach  English,  think  only  of  the  academic  work.  A 
misconception  of  the  broader  meaning  of  education 
often  dims  the  proper  appreciation  of  real  values. 
We  may  make  a  fetish  of  the  college  course  and  irre- 
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verently  ignore  the  worth  of  opportunities  which  lie 
just  outside  the  academic  pale.  Music  and  art  clubs, 
discussion  groups,  mock  parliaments,  the  scribblers’ 
coterie,  amateur  theatricals,  the  English  Club  — 
through  active  participation  in  any  one  of  these  we 
may  get  a  valuable  impetus  and  also  receive  stimulat¬ 
ing  criticism  from  our  fellow  students.  And  some  of 
us  are  so  constituted  that  we  react  more  quickly  to 
the  lay  criticism  from  the  floor  than  to  the  ex-cathedra 
comment  from  the  platform.  Moreover,  we  learn 
from  such  experience  the  relative  value  of  individual¬ 
ism  and  of  collectivism  —  the  necessity  of  preserv¬ 
ing  each  personality  but  making  it  merge  efficiently 
into  a  higher  community  life.  We  learn,  too,  our 
limitations  and  our  special  powers.  Knowledge 
of  these  powers  should  give  us  wisdom  to  apply 
them. 

And  just  as  valuable,  perhaps,  will  be  the  emphasis 
that  we  put  upon  our  play.  Are  we  not  —  we  English 
teachers  as  a  class  —  somewhat  prone  to  ignore  athlet¬ 
ics?  Do  we  rate  at  their  full  value  such  diversions  as 
baseball,  football,  tramping,  mountain-climbing,  sail¬ 
ing,  swimming,  skating,  and  all  those  various  kinds  of 
playing  skill  that  win  the  admiration  of  youth  and 
open  an  avenue  for  readier  sympathy  and  consequent 
helpfulness?  Later  on  when  the  college  student  is 
teaching  English,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  his  pupils 
to  know  that  their  teacher’s  admiration  for  Shelley’s 
poetry  and  Ruskin’s  prose  is  not  inconsistent  with 
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his  skill  in  playing  tennis,  throwing  the  discus,  or 
marshaling  men  upon  the  chess-board. 

The  person  who  is  interested  in  English  and  ambi¬ 
tious  to  become  an  English  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
make  any  serious  mistakes  in  selecting  the  English 
courses  offered  in  his  chosen  college.  The  whole  fresh¬ 
man  year  is,  in  most  institutions,  pretty  rigidly  es¬ 
tablished  and  usually  includes  a  thorough  course  in 
English,  as  a  rule  emphasizing  the  work  in  composition. 
This  elementary  course  the  prospective  English  teacher 
should  take  —  not  only  for  the  sake  of  learning  the 
theory  taught  but  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  method 
pursued.  Coincident  with  this  course  in  composition 
there  are  frequently  offered  survey  courses  in  the 
history  of  English  literature.  Such  courses  are  too 
often  of  doubtful  value;  their  benefit  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  the  power  of  the  instructor  to  stimulate 
intelligent  reading  and  enlarge  his  students’  uses  of  the 
college  library.  A  common  mistake  in  this  connection 
is  to  include  too  many  literary  men  of  minor  import¬ 
ance  and  to  omit  emphasis  upon  literary  movements. 
In  some  way,  however,  the  student  should  acquire 
that  broad  general  information  concerning  the  trend 
of  English  literature  that  will  make  him  see  men  and 
movements  in  their  proper,  sequence  and  perspective: 
and  for  many  freshmen  the  outlme'course  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  rare  service. 

For  the  prospective  teacher  of  English  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  composition  courses  are  of  unquestioned  value. 
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When  intelligently  taught  they  increase  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  —  an  art  which  every 
English  teacher  should  continue  to  cultivate  —  and 
they  expose  devices  and  methods  which  the  student 
may  later  adopt  in  his  own  teaching  of  composition. 
It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  answers  to  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  was  sent  out  by  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Teachers  of  English,1  far  more  frequently 
expressed  indebtedness  for  the  literature  courses  than 
for  the  composition  courses. 

When  the  student  comes  to  choose  the  literature 
courses,  he  will  be  confronted  in  our  larger  colleges 
with  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  If  he  is  analytical 
enough  to  realize  his  own  deficiencies  in  training,  he 
will  first  select  those  courses  which  will  best  bulwark 
his  individual  weaknesses.  He  will  also  be  governed 
by  the  varying  personalities  of  the  English  staff. 
Again^Re^  should  generally  choose  recitation  courses 
rather  than  lecture  courses,  for  the  recitation  courses 
more  naturally  supply  practical  methods  that  are 
suited  to  future  classroom  use. 

Aside  from  these  considerations,  however,  there  are 
certain  authors  that  should  be  chosen  for  careful  study. 
The  most  important,  of  course,  are  Chaucer,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle,  Browning, 
and  Tennyson.  And  these  should  not  be  studied 
merely  for  their  works  but  in  relation  to  the  times  in 
which  they  lived,  the  movements  they  helped  to  fur- 

1  The  English  Leaflet,  no.  117. 
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ther,  and  the  general  influence  which  they  exerted 
upon  their  contemporaries  and  upon  the  future  trend 
of  literature. 

A  phase  of  English  work  that  is  frequently  ignored 
is  the  study  of  American  literature.  We  are  apt  to 
assume  that  the  work  in  the  grammar  grades  and  in 
the  high  school  has  supplied  adequate  instruction  con¬ 
cerning  our  American  authors.  There,  however,  the 
work  is  necessarily  too  selective  and  fragmentary  to 
give  the  student  sufficient  knowledge  for  valuation  and 
contrast.  He  should,  accordingly,  plan  to  take  a 
thorough  course  in  American  literature  —  a  course 
that  will  acquaint  him  with  the  men  and  the  move¬ 
ments  that  have  given  force  and  distinction  to  our 
national  literary  life. 

Another  phase  of  English  study  that  is  far  too  often 
neglected  is  the  study  of  the  English  language.  No 
long  training  and  no  intense  application  is  necessary  for 
that,  but  the  teacher  should  know  something  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  how  these  languages 
and  other  elements  have  combined  to  give  strength, 
flexibility,  and  beauty  to  our  own  language.  While 
it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  in  the  high  school  a 
special  course  in  etymology,  it  is  desirable  that  inci¬ 
dentally  the  more  important  and  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  facts  in  that  connection  should  early  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  pupils  —  facts  important  and 
interesting  enough  to  stimulate  their  wholesome  curios¬ 
ity  and  to  open  up  avenues  to  future  pleasant  study. 
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Comparatively  few  colleges,  as  yet,  have  perceived 
their  opportunities  for  training  teachers  of  English 
professionally;  but  just  as  the  prospective  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  ministers  feel  the  need  of  professional 
training,  so  English  teachers  are  beginning  to  feel  it 
and  to  recognize  its  importance.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  many  can  teach  well  without  such  training,  but 
those  persons  would  doubtless  teach  excellently  with 
it.  It  is  likewise  true  that  many  who  would  take  such 
courses  would  fail  in  the  schoolroom  —  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  training  cannot  overcome  natural  inaptitude  for 
teaching. 

Whether  training  courses  for  high-school  teachers 
of  English  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
department  of  Education  or  under  the  department  of 
English  is  an  open  question.  There  is  also  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  chief  instruction  should 
be  given  by  college  teachers  or  by  high-school  teachers. 
The  best  results  would  probably  be  secured  through 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  by  which  all  three  points  of 
view  could  be  presented.  Inasmuch  as  the  student 
has  presumably  been  for  three  years  within  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  college  and  has  naturally  come  to  possess 
certain  idealistic  standards  that  would  make  somewhat 
difficult  a  prompt  adjustment  from  advanced  college 
work  to  elementary  secondary  work,  the  viewpoint 
of  the  high-school  teacher  would  offer  more  practical 
aid  and  develop  more  immediate  resourcefulness. 
But  the  course  would  gain  in  value  if  supplemented 
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by  lectures  and  talks  from  the  college  professors  of 
Education  and  of  English  —  lectures  and  talks  that 
would  broaden  the  joutlook  and  at  the  same  time 
offer  a  surer  foundation.  Such  a  triangular  course 
would  provide  the  young  teacher,  during  his  empir¬ 
ical  years  of  teaching,  the  refuge  of  authority  and 
also  give  him  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  assurance. 

Practice  Teaching 

But  theory  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  practice. 
Some  of  the  colleges  which  offer  such  courses  as  we 
have  been  describing,  provide  opportunity  for  con¬ 
current  teaching  in  the  neighboring  high  schools. 
Here  the  work  is  jointly  supervised  by  the  college  and 
the  school.  The  student  has  the  advantage  of  seeing 
a  school  in  its  normal  aspect  and  of  testing  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  theory  to  practice.  Frequently,  however,  the 
practice  teaching  is  too  short  and  fragmentary  to  get 
the  best  results.  The  senior  who  could  start  his 
practice  teaching  in  the  fall  and  continue  it  through 
the  year  would  find  the  cumulative  effect  of  great  edu¬ 
cational  value.  He  would  enter  the  school,  at  length, 
with  more  individual  prestige  and  would  not  subject 
himself  to  the  immediate  contrast  with  an  experi¬ 
enced  teacher. 

If  a  person  can  take  a  full  year  for  training,  one  of 
the  best  methods  is  the  English  assistant’s  work  as 
it  has  been  developed  in  some  of  our  high  schools. 
The  policy  generally  pursued  is  to  take  a  college  gradu- 
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ate  without  experience,  pay  her  a  salary  equal  to  a  good 
fellowship  in  college,  assign  her  a  light  teaching  sched¬ 
ule  and  a  large  amount  of  theme  correcting  and  give 
both  kinds  of  work  close  supervision.  The  possibilities 
of  such  training  are  voiced  by  a  teacher  who  was  for 
a  year  the  special  assistant  in  English  at  the  Newton 
High  School: 

Heads  of  departments  in  high  schools  cannot  realize  too 
fully  their  rare  equipment  as  teachers  of  pedagogy.  In  the 
midst  of  the  work  themselves,  they  can  give  most  helpful 
training  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  in  their  department. 
Large  schools  might  well  establish  a  tradition  of  apprentices, 
taking  each  year  a  college  girl  without  experience,  entrusting 
to  her  a  class  or  two,  and  making  her  sufficiently  useful  in 
theme  correcting  and  general  assistant  duties.  Carried  out 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  training  the  apprentice,  this 
method  has  possibilities  limited  only  by  the  missionary  spirit 
of  the  experienced  teachers  in  the  department.  As  the  plan 
is  usually  managed  at  Newton,  the  assistant  is  allowed  to 
visit  the  classes  of  the  expert  teachers,  and  to  attend  frequent 
department  meetings.  She  is  a  specialist  in  theme  correct¬ 
ing.  Direct  supervision  from  the  head  of  the  department  is 
made  possible  by  her  limited  schedule.  Since  two  freshmen 
classes  are  her  only  portion,  she  has  limited  opportunity  of 
doing  lasting  harm  to  the  school  system;  and  since  her  posi¬ 
tion  is  subordinate,  she  can  work  out  her  first  year’s  problems 
without  the  distraction  of  varied  responsibilities.  The  two 
groups  of  freshmen,  on  the  other  hand,  offer  ample  material 
for  testing  her  resourcefulness.  The  inspiration  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  the  advantages  of  skilled 
criticism  and  suggestion  are  hers.  The  fact  that  she  gains 
her  training  through  a  genuine  connection  with  the  school 
makes  the  experience  of  more  value  than  the  artificial  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  temporary  “practice  teacher.”  1 


1  See  The  English  Leaflet,  no.  117. 
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Summer-School  Courses 

Most  teachers  now  in  service  have  had  opportunities 
for  neither  such  work  as  this  nor  for  the  kind  of  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  practice-teaching  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  described.  To  meet  the  need  which  these 
teachers  are  feehng,  the  colleges  should  seek  more  and 
more,  through  summer-school  courses,  to  provide  such 
training.  The  course  should  be  conducted  as  a  semi¬ 
nar  and  the  study  center  around  three  phases  of  Eng¬ 
lish  work:  grammar,  composition,  and  literature. 

The  practical  value  of  technical  grammar  should  be 
discussed  in  its  various  phases.  In  composition,  the 
students  of  the  course  should  write  themes  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  rest  of  the  students  and  by  the  instructor 
in  charge.  The  class  might  discuss  such  topics  as  the 
relative  value  of  themes  based  on  literature  and  of 
themes  based  on  experience,  the  number  of  themes  to 
be  written  during  a  school  year,  the  question  of  re¬ 
writing  themes,  the  comparative  value  of  the  long  and 
the  short  themes,  the  best  methods  for  the  eradication 
of  specific  types  of  errors,  and  the  handling  of  oral 
composition  work  and  the  relative  time  to  be  spent 
upon  it. 

In  dealing  with  literature  the  class  might  take  for 
practical  study  and  recitation,  types  of  the  various 
selections  common  to  the  high-school  course  —  lyric 
forms,  a  drama,  an  essay,  a  short  story,  and  a  novel. 
By  studying  these  types  in  the  way  they  would  be 
studied  in  a  high-school  course,  the  students  would 
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get  conceptions  of  the  general  method  of  treatment, 
the  kinds  of  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  devices 
by  which  new  interest  may  be  aroused.  Such  prac¬ 
tical  questions  as  the  handling  of  outside  reading,  the 
relative  attention  to  be  paid  to  modern  and  to  classic 
literature,  the  use  of  magazines,  care  in  giving  assign¬ 
ments,  the  high-school  play,  the  mastery  of  new  words 
and  allusions  —  these  and  a  score  of  related  topics 
could  be  formally  and  informally  discussed.  Free¬ 
dom  in  asking  questions  and  willingness  to  contrib¬ 
ute  personal  experience  would  add  largely  to  the  help¬ 
fulness  of  the  course. 

The  course  should  be  designed  for  teachers  who 
would  be  interested  in  a  detailed  consideration  of  cer¬ 
tain  specific  problems  that  arise  in  the  teaching  of  sec¬ 
ondary  English.  Some  of  the  more  vital  problems  are 
mentioned  in  the  list  which  follows: 

A  Study  of  Composition  Scales;  The  Approach  toward 
Uniformity  in  the  Grading  of  Themes;  The  Measurement  of 
Results;  Establishing  Specific  Aims  with  Specific  Literary 
Selections;  Minimum  Standards  for  Each  High-School 
Grade;  Psychology  as  an  Aid  to  English  Teaching;  The 
Place  of  Grammar  in  the  High  School;  Specific  Methods  for 
Increasing  a  Pupil’s  Vocabulary;  Specific  Methods  for  In¬ 
creasing  Variety  and  Elaboration  of  Sentence  Forms;  Super¬ 
vised  Study  of  English;  The  Equipment  and  Functions  of 
the  English  Supervisor;  The  School  Play;  School  Debating; 
The  Separation  of  Composition  and  Literature  Courses; 
Cooperation  with  Other  Departments;  Cooperation  and 
Articulation  with  the  Grammar  School;  Devices  to  Arouse 
Interest  in  Composition;  Certain  Phases  of  Oral  Composi¬ 
tion;  Encouraging  Pupils  to  Write  Poetry;  Motion  Pictures; 
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The  Book-Club;  High-School  Journalism;  The  Bible  in  the 
English  Course;  The  English  Teacher’s  Laboratory  Equip¬ 
ment;  The  Conference  Period;  Planning  an  English  Course 
for  the  Junior  High  School;  The  Magazine  and  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom;  The  High  School  Library;  The  Classics  in 
Translation'  Voice  Culture;  What  We  Can  Learn  from  the 
French  Methods  of  Teaching  French;  Ethical  and  Social 
Values  of  the  Literature  Selection;  ^Esthetic  Values  through 
Oral  Interpretation. 

The  Demonstration  Classes 
In  connection  with  our  summer-school  classes  at 
Harvard,  we  have,  for  several  years,  been  conducting 
demonstration  classes  in  both  junior  and  senior  high- 
school  English.  The  groups  are  composed  of  volun¬ 
teer  pupils  who  have  successfully  passed  their  previous 
term’s  work  and  desire  this  special  instruction  in  order 
to  increase  their  command  of  English,  even  though  the 
summer’s  work  may  bring  no  academic  credit.  The 
teachers  plan  the  lessons  to  supplement  by  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  their  classes  the  lectures  which  are  offered  to  the 
English  teachers  enrolled  as  students  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  Theory  and  practice  are  thus 
closely  paralleled.  New  and  original  devices  for  pre¬ 
senting  special  drill  in  grammar,  concrete  methods  in 
oral  and  written  composition,  devices  for  teaching 
spelling,  supervised  study  of  a  short  story,  novel, 
essay,  drama,  poem,  —  these  and  many  other  items 
are  practically  illustrated  in  the  presence  of  the  visit¬ 
ing  teachers  who  for  six  weeks  watch  the  carefully 
planned  process.  An  informal  conference  of  all  teach- 
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ers  each  Friday  gives  an  opportunity  for  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  plans,  methods,  textbooks,  tests,  classroom 
management,  and  extra-curricular  activities. 

The  Teacher’s  Self-Scrutiny 

The  world,  be  it  remembered,  is  growing  more  and 
more  critical.  It  demands  the  services  of  those  who 
are  expert.  It  offers  scant  leniency  to  the  merely 
moral  and  well-intentioned.  The  wounded  in  a  rail¬ 
road  accident  find  small  consolation  in  learning,  after 
the  wreck,  that  the  locomotive  engineer  was  sorry  he 
had  failed  to  interpret  the  switch  signal. 

Among  progressive  administrators  the  demand  for 
the  professionally  trained  is  more  and  more  insistent. 
Superintendents  want  the  teacher  who,  severely  critical 
of  his  own  methods,  is  constantly  scrutinizing  himself. 
And  in  this  process  of  self-scrutiny  he  must  not  be 
merely  vague  and  general  and  centered  on  English. 
There  are  countless  very  special,  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  that  he  should  searchingly  ask  himself.  Some 
of  those  questions  are  listed  in  the  outline  below,  re¬ 
printed  from  an  article  of  my  own,  “Improvement  of 
English  Teachers  in  Service.”  1 

The  questions  have  been  constructed  upon  the  theory 
that  while  the  stimulation  and  criticism  of  a  principal,  a 
superintendent,  a  supervisor,  or  a  head  of  a  department  may 
be  of  great  inspirational  and  directive  value,  no  perceptible 
improvement  can  be  made  until  the  teacher  by  his  own  self¬ 
scrutiny  and  self-analysis  become  conscious  of  his  own  merits 
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and  defects.  When  that  has  happened  he  may  decide  to 
seek  suggestions  for  his  emphasis  and  improvement  and  then 
firmly  resolve  to  place  his  efficiency  upon  a  higher  plane. 
Such  a  decision  will  be  the  more  vital  because  it  will  be  self- 
imposed.  It  will  be  fraught  with  all  the  higher  potentiality 
because  the  teacher  will  feel  himself  to  be  one  of  a  group  that 
is  communistically  active  in  self-improvement.  The  specific 
questions  are  suggested  as  an  appropriate  guide  to  this  self- 
scrutiny  —  a  self-scrutiny  that  ought  to  result  for  each 
teacher  in  a  decided  improvement  of  his  teaching  worth. 
In  the  privacy  of  our  inner  sanctuaries  we  answer  as  truth¬ 
fully  as  we  can  our  questionnaire.  We  say  to  our  peda¬ 
gogical  selves: 

Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  silent  dark 
I  would  question  thee. 

A  Suggested  Scheme  for  Self-Measurement  in 
English  Teaching 

GENERAL  POINTS  IN  PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT 

1.  Am  I  careful  of  my  personal  appearance? 

2.  Do  I  place  the  right  valuation  on  good  health? 

3.  Have  I  initiative  and  resourcefulness? 

4.  Do  I  easily  adjust  myself  to  a  changed  environment? 

5.  Am  I  practical  enough  to  give  due  attention  to  light, 
heat,  and  ventilation  in  my  classroom? 

6.  Do  I  conscientiously  meet  the  demands  for  promptness, 
regularity,  self-control,  integrity,  industry,  loyalty, 
and  sincerity? 

7.  Do  I  easily  secure  within  the  schoolroom  a  sense  of 
firm  and  kindly  discipline? 

8.  Am  I  as  frank  and  just  and  courteous  in  my  dealings 
with  my  pupils  as  I  expect  them  to  be  with  me? 

9.  Do  I  cultivate  a  breadth  and  versatility  of  interests 
that  make  it  easy  for  me  to  enter  sympathetically  into 
an  understanding  fellowship  with  those  whose  life  and 
training  are  radically  different  from  my  own? 

10.  Do  I  properly  cultivate  my  sense  of  humor  and  freely 
share  it  with  my  pupils? 
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11.  Am  I  continually  looking  forward  to  the  great  aim  of 
making  each  one  of  my  pupils  develop  into  a  citizen 
worthy  of  America  and  worthy  of  the  world? 

12.  Am  I  acquainted  with  the  best  current  movements  in 
education? 

SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  FOB  ENGLISH  TEACHING 

1.  Am  I  continually  adding  to  my  store  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge? 

2.  In  my  choice  of  reading  do  I  tend  too  much  or  too  little 
toward  the  current  writers?  Could  I  more  profitably 
spend  my  time  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  or 
the  classics? 

3.  Am  I  growing  more  proficient  in  my  own  power  to 
write?  Would  any  magazine  accept  my  literary  con¬ 
tributions? 

4.  Am  I  growing  more  skillful  in  my  use  of  oral  English? 
What  special  defects  should  I  strive  to  overcome? 

5.  Have  I  acquired  a  reasonable  mastery  of  my  speaking 
voice?  Is  it  rightly  pitched  for  classroom  work?  Is 
it  well  modulated?  Are  my  tones  deep  and  full?  Do 
I  enunciate  clearly?  Am  I  sure  of  my  pronuncia¬ 
tions? 

6.  Have  I  completely  eliminated  all  errors  of  grammar,  all 
provincialisms,  all  troublesome  misspellings?  Am  I 
accurate  without  being  pedantic? 

7.  Have  I  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  library  methods  to 
direct  my  pupils  to  an  economical  gathering  of  material 
for  a  special  project? 

8.  Am  I  anxious  to  learn  about  new  mechanical  devices 
that  may  be  of  possible  use  in  the  English  classroom, 
such  devices  as  the  filing  cabinet,  the  dictaphone,  the 
victrola,  the  radio? 

9.  Am  I  sufficiently  well  informed  on  current  events  of 
national  and  international  significance  to  be  a  helpful 
guide  in  educating  the  boys  and  girls  in  my  English 
class  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  new  and  larger 
citizenship? 
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RECITATION  PROCEDURE 

1.  In  the  recitation  hour  do  I  at  once  secure  and  steadilj 
maintain  the  attention  and  interest  of  my  pupils? 
If  I  see  the  interest  flagging,  am  I  resourceful  in  quickly 
rearousing  it? 

2.  Do  I  have  each  recitation  carefully  planned?  Is  it 
so  rigidly  planned  that  I  fail  to  take  advantage  of  un¬ 
expected  opportunities? 

8.  Do  I  create  a  good  esprit  de  corps? 

4.  Do  I  take  adequate  time  for  the  next  assignment? 

5.  Are  the  pupils  constantly  stimulated  to  do  their  best? 
And  in  this  stimulation  is  the  problem  of  discipline 
largely  solved? 

6.  Am  I  skillful  in  creating  the  right  atmosphere  for  a 
socialized  recitation? 

7.  In  my  literature  work  do  I  maintain  an  appropriate 
balance  between  intensive  and  extensive  reading? 

8.  Do  I  succeed  in  having  all  the  written  work  handed  in 
promptly?  Am  I  careful  to  criticize  it  sympathetically 
and  constructively? 

9.  Am  I  sufficiently  patient  with  the  slow  and  sufficiently 
inspiring  with  the  bright? 

10.  Do  I  master  early  in  the  term  the  name  of  each  pupil, 
and  thus  tend  to  secure  his  confidence  in  my  personal 
interest?  And  do  I  habitually  use  the  names  in  my 
recitations? 

11.  Do  I  know  after  one  month’s  time  the  individualities  of 
my  pupils,  particularly  their  points  of  special  interest, 
their  points  of  special  strength,  and  their  special  weak¬ 
nesses? 

12.  Do  I  call  upon  certain  pupils  too  frequently? 

13.  Am  I  successful  in  supervising  the  pupils’  study  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom?  Are  they  gaining  power  to 
work  alone? 

14.  Do  my  questions  stimulate  the  highest  type  of  inter¬ 
ested  thinking?  Are  they  broadly  conceived  and  skill¬ 
fully  phrased,  or  are  they  mere  trivial  test  ques¬ 
tions? 

15.  Do  I  analyze  the  material  of  English  so  that  I  know 
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what  subjects  should  be  taught  by  lecture?  By  topical 
method?  By  questions? 

16.  Do  I  make  sufficient  use  of  the  concrete,  or  am  I  too 
prone  to  use  the  abstract?  Do  I  make  frequent  and 
efficient  use  of  the  blackboard? 

17.  In  what  direction  and  by  what  means  are  the  moral 
and  ethical  opportunities  of  English  work  handled? 

18.  Am  I  taking  pains  to  present  economically  the  things 
I  teach?  Can  I,  for  instance,  teach  so  efficiently  that 
my  pupils  will  in  one  lesson  master  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  restrictive  and  the  non-restrictive  clause? 

19.  Am  I  measuring  progress  from  day  to  day?  Are  my 
recitations  brought  to  an  effective  close,  or  do  they  end 
with  a  sense  of  fragmentariness? 

20.  Would  I  welcome  a  stenographic  report  of  a  chance- 
chosen  recitation?  If  reduced  to  typewritten  form 
would  such  a  report  be  a  finished  piece  of  pedagogical 
art? 

21.  Does  my  teaching  of  literature  create  a  genuine  desire 
to  read  good  books,  and  does  my  teaching  of  composi¬ 
tion  generate  a  real  pride  in  craftsmanship? 

22.  Have  I  fully  informed  myself  on  the  testing  movement 
so  that  I  can  properly  evaluate  the  scales  and  measures 
that  are  available? 

23.  Do  I  maintain  a  challenging  attitude  toward  my  own 
methods,  justifying  them  on  psychological  grounds  and 
interpreting  them  in  terms  of  my  present  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel? 

INTRA-SCHOOL  RELATIONSHIP 

1.  Have  I  been  successful  in  getting  from  the  other  teach¬ 
ers  in  my  school  the  sort  of  cooperation  that  will  secure 
good  oral  and  written  work  in  all  non-English  recita¬ 
tions?  Am  I  equally  free  in  offering  my  services  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  their  departments?  Do  I 
create  among  my  pupils  a  general  desire  for  willing 
cooperation? 

2.  Am  I  sufficiently  alert  in  suggesting  to  my  principal  or 
head  of  department  improvements  in  the  course  of 
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study,  assembly  programs,  or  other  matters  that 
might  be  of  real  benefit  to  the  school? 

S.  When  given  a  committee  assignment  do  I  give  really 
thoughtful  and  constructive  aid?  Or  am  I  willing  that 
my  work  be  perfunctorily  done? 

4.  Do  I  accept  gracefully  my  share  of  those  special  assign¬ 
ments  that  are  necessarily  frequent  in  any  school  sys¬ 
tem? 

5.  Do  I  take  a  cordial  interest  in  the  extra-curriculum 
activities?  Debating?  Dramatics?  Special  pro¬ 
grams?  School  paper?  Social  gatherings?  Athletics? 
Clubs?  Music?  Hed  Cross? 

6.  Do  I  create  among  the  pupils  the  sort  of  attitude  that 
easily  invites  confidences  and  cordially  welcomes  re¬ 
quests  for  personal  advice,  particularly  in  the  line  of 
vocational  and  educational  guidance? 

7.  Am  I  alert  in  my  desire  to  suggest  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  reading-matter  to  my  pupils  and  to  my  fellow- 
teachers? 

8.  Am  I  cordial  in  receiving  the  visits  of  my  fellow-teach¬ 
ers,  and  if  so,  am  I  correspondingly  cordial  when  I 
return  my  pedagogical  calls? 

9.  Do  I  allow  interests  outside  my  school  to  interfere  with 
my  efficiency  as  a  teacher? 

EXTRA-SCHOOL  RELATIONSHIP 

1.  Am  I  sufficiently  ambitious  to  extend  my  influence 
toward  furthering  the  general  advancement  of  English 
teaching? 

2.  If  I  discover  an  effective  teaching  device,  am  I  suffi¬ 
ciently  altruistic  to  give  it  publicity,  either  in  educa¬ 
tional  gatherings  or  in  educational  periodicals? 

3.  Do  I  make  a  proper  effort  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  community  a  knowledge  of  coming  lectures  or  plays 
or  moving  pictures  which  will  have  the  tendency  to 
create  a  finer  spirit  of  culture  and  conduct? 

4.  Do  I  find  it  possible  to  enter  heartily  into  work  that 
directly  aids  the  development  of  a  higher  type  of  com¬ 
munity  spirit? 
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5.  Am  I  successful  in  enlisting  such  cooperation  with 
parents,  pastors,  or  special  friends  as  will  develop  the 
best  effort  of  each  pupil? 

The  frank  answering  of  these  questions  should  tend  to 
make  each  teacher  conscious  of  his  more  apparent  deficien¬ 
cies  and  immediately  determined  to  gain  from  summer 
schools,  from  regular  graduate  study,  from  travel,  from  books 
and  magazines,  from  friendly  council  with  his  associates  — 
indeed  from  every  available  source  — -  the  kind  of  help  that 
will  directly  aid  him  in  his  laudable  desire  for  the  highest 
possible  self-improvement  in  the  field  of  English  teaching. 

Continued  Professional  Interest 

Once  in  the  service  of  English  teaching  we  should 
take  every  means  to  increase  the  general  professional 
advancement  of  our  craft.  By  conferences  within  our 
own  school,  by  discussion  groups  formed  by  interested 
cooperators  within  a  larger  local  area,  by  state  and  dis¬ 
trict  associations  —  by  participation  in  this  profes¬ 
sional  task  we  not  only  develop  our  own  interest  in 
the  work  but  we  also  stimulate  others.  We  thus  serve 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  own  classroom  work 
and  the  ultimate  demands  of  the  community. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  each  teacher  of  English 
should  become  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  by  active  participation  in  the 
organization  keep  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
thinking  on  the  subject.  If  we  are  so  situated  that  we 
cannot  be  regular  in  our  attendance  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  Council,  we  can  nevertheless  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  work  it  is  doing,  for  its  proceedings 
are  fully  reported  in  the  pages  of  The  English  Journal. 
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But  this  journal  is  far  more  than  the  official  organ  of 
the  National  Council.  Under  very  able  editorship  it 
has  become  recognized  as  the  great  national  clearing 
house  of  current  movements  in  the  English-teaching 
world,  and  the  teacher  who  would  keep  himself  in 
thorough  professional  training  must  be  a  diligent  reader 
of  its  pages. 

But  whatever  the  previous  means  or  methods  by 
which  a  teacher  of  English  has  been  trained,  he  will 
learn  most  and  best  through  actual  contact  with  his 
work.  Here  he  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  thrown  into 
close  relationship  with  other  teachers  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  varied  opinions.  He  will  learn  from  his 
reading  in  current  leaflets  and  journals  many  new  ways 
of  meeting  the  daily  problems  of  the  classroom,  but 
his  greatest  teacher  will  be  his  own  classroom  experi¬ 
ence.  How  to  stimulate  the  inert,  how  to  direct  the 
energies  of  the  vigorous  minded  into  the  most  fruitful 
individual  field,  how  to  develop  personality  while 
working  under  routine,  how  to  cling  fast  to  all  the  good 
in  the  old  and  yet  keep  his  vision  open  to  the  new  — 
these  and  a  score  of  other  problems  are  the  constant 
and  stimulating  companions  of  that  teacher  who  would 
be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  each  pupil 
under  his  tutelage. 

QUESTIONS  AND  INTERPRETATIVE  COMMENTS 

1.  In  what  respects  is  the  training  of  the  teacher  in  the  teachers’ 
college  superior  to  that  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  in 
what  respects  inferior?  In  connection  with  the  preceding 
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question  see  “What  Should  Differentiate  the  Course  of  Study 
in  the  Teacher-Training  Institution  from  the  Course  of  Study 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts?”  by  J.  C.  Hazzard  in  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Journal,  November,  1926. 

1.  Consider  the  feasibility  of  exchanging  teachers  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  secondary  schools,  an  experiment  tried 
among  certain  private  schools  in  recent  years. 

3.  The  qualifications  of  the  English  teacher  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  English  Board  of  Education  report.  Some  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools  in  Eng¬ 
land,  p.  11 : 1 

“The  Departmental  Committee  desire  in  the  English  teacher 
‘the  combination  of  a  sensitiveness  to  the  aesthetic  and  emo¬ 
tional  appeal  of  literature  with  a  reverence  for  exact  knowledge 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  use  of  language  as  an  instrument  of 
exact  thought.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  danger  of  invest¬ 
ing  literature  with  associations  that  will  prevent  its  being  a 
delight  and  a  refreshment.  On  the  other  hand  he  must  avoid 
the  danger  of  using  it  to  cultivate  a  shallow  impressionism  and 
an  insincere  fluency,  in  which  case  it  simply  feeds  “the  lie  in 
the  soul”  from  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  best  education  to  de¬ 
liver  us.  .  .  .  The  teachers  who  have  made  literature,  whether 
English  or  Classical,  both  the  best  educational  instrument  and 
the  most  valuable  possession  for  life  for  their  pupils,  have  not 
been  those  who  communicate  the  enthusiasms  (and  prejudices) 
of  mere  impressionism,  but  those  who  have  made  a  scholar’s 
“infinite  capacity  for  the  taking  of  pains”  attractive  by  the 
force  of  their  personality,  their  sympathy  and  humour.’  ” 

4  Contrast  the  training  of  the  American  teacher  of  English  with 
that  of  the  French  teacher  of  the  mother  tongue.  See  R.  W. 
Brown’s  “The  French  Boy’s  Teacher,”  in  How  the  French  Boy 
Learns  to  Write,  pp.  174-207. 

5.  Formulate  a  statement  of  constructive  criticism,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  English  teacher,  of  the  literature  courses  as 
ordinarily  conducted  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts. 

6.  How  often  do  you  write  themes  on  the  same  subjects  as  you 
have  assigned  to  your  pupils,  or  how  often  do  you  do  any 
creative  writing?  Discuss  the  necessity  of  frequent  attempts 
at  creative  work  on  the  part  of  the  English  teacher. 

7.  Zona  Gale,  in  “Out  of  Nothing  into  Somewhere,”  The  English 
Journal,  March,  1924,  emphasizes  the  need  for  teachers  to 
reorganize  their  plans  for  their  reading,  since  it  is  their  duty  to 

'  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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influence  the  reading  in  the  homes.  “  A  reorganization  of  one’s 
reading  consists,  first,  in  discarding  the  fancy  that  in  order  tG 
read  and  rest  after  strain,  one  must  read  something  which  is 
nothing.” 

8  An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the 
various  types  of  teachers  is  found  in  the  humorous  but  thought- 
provoking  skit  “Are  Teachers  Human?”  by  Jeannette  M. 
Collins,  in  The  English  Journal  for  October,  1926. 

9  A  somewhat  neglected  phase  of  the  duty  of  the  English  teacher 
is  called  to  our  attention  by  Mr.  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock  in  Vol¬ 
untary  Reading: 1 

“And  it  is  part  of  my  creed  that  the  teacher  should  come  to 
the  classroom  each  day  bearing  a  gift,  that  one  of  his  chief 
duties  is  to  share  with  others.  It  may  be  but  a  neatly  turned 
sentence,  or  a  brilliant  one  that  has  jumped  out  at  him  from 
an  otherwise  commonplace  paragraph;  or  a  remarkable  poem 
found  in  The  Literary  Digest;  or  a  bit  of  information  concern¬ 
ing  an  author,  living  or  dead;  or  a  paragraph  of  wonderful 
description,  a  scene  from  a  play,  a  burst  of  eloquence  from  a 
senator’s  speech;  a  morsel  of  humor,  a  news  item  of  the  ‘hu¬ 
man  interest’  type  —  the  possibilities  are  endless.  These  are 
but  little  things  appropriate  for  five-minute  preludes  to  recita¬ 
tions,  sometimes,  though  this  is  not  necessary,  throwing  light 
on  the  tasks  of  the  hour.  They  humanize  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture;  they  suggest  at  least  that  the  instructor  gets  pleasure  and 
profit  from  his  readings;  they  encourage  the  pupils  to  think  it 
worth  while  to  avail  themselves  of  what  literature  has  to  offer.” 

10.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  (in  The  Teaching  of 
English,  pp.  360,  372,  373)  that  we  need  for  the  improvement 
of  our  English  teaching  a  broader,  richer,  and  more  thorough 
literary  training  and  culture  for  our  teachers.  He  feels  that 
too  often  the  teacher  has  not  the  fundamental  perception  of 
the  meaning  and  function  of  literature;  literary  products  are 
handled  grossly  for  their  fact  values  or  as  products  calling  only 
for  certain  explanations,  grammatical  or  allusional,  when 
spiritual  discernment  and  emotional  apprehension  should  be 
worked  for;  that  to  handle  literature  as  such  requires  a  great 
degree  of  culture  —  and  culture  in  the  form  of  aesthetic  insight 
is  the  last  requirement  that  has  been  made  of  teachers. 

Contrast  this  statement  of  qualifications  with  that  made  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  of  the  English  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


’  Excerpt  reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
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APPENDIX 

TIIE  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH 


The  actual  construction  of  a  course  in  secondary-school 
English  is  very  largely  a  local  matter.  It  is  regulated  by 
such  factors  as  the  current  course  in  the  elementary  school, 
the  supply  of  textbooks  already  on  hand,  legislative  require¬ 
ments,  the  preferences  and  peculiarities  of  individuals  on  the 
staff,  the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  pupils,  school 
traditions,  community  demands,  college-entrance  require 
ments,  the  academic  or  non-academic  character  of  the  group, 
vocational  aims  and  adaptabilities,  and  the  library  facilities 
of  the  school. 

This  present  text,  laying  its  emphasis  upon  psychological 
principles,  attempts  to  provide  reasons  for  a  varied  choice, 
but  it  sets  forth  no  specific  curriculum.  The  best  course  for 
any  particular  school  can  be  constructed  only  by  those  who 
supplement  this  general  study  by  a  careful  diagnosis  of 
specific  local  conditions. 

As  excellent  courses  have  been  published,  it  seems  best  to 
make  a  selected  list  of  those  manuals  that  are  available  in 
Drinted  form,  and  to  encourage  local  groups  to  take  from  the 
published  sources  such  hints  as  will  be  helpful  in  solving 
their  own  particular  problems. 

No  group  of  progressive  teachers  of  English,  it  may  be 
added,  will  ever  be  completely  satisfied  with  any  formal  out¬ 
line.  No  English  course  is  ever  final.  As  new  books  are 
published,  new  possibilities  will  be  revealed;  as  further 
scientific  investigations  are  made,  existing  items  will  be 
brought  under  successive  challenge  and  newer  principles 
applied.  The  compensation  for  temporary  disturbance  is 
the  stimulus  to  permanent  growth. 

The  following  references  offer  concrete  suggestions: 
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State  Courses 

Junior-  and  Senior-High-School  English 

United  States  Government: 

Reorganization  of  High  School  English.  Compiled  by  J.  F.  Hosie, 
Bulletin  2.  Price  15  cents.  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Connecticut: 

A  Course  of  Study  in  English  Composition  and  Literature  for 
Secondary  Schools.  Compiled  by  a  committee  of  seven,  Alfred  M. 
Hitchcock,  Chairman.  78  pages.  State  Board  of  Education, 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  1924. 

Kansas: 

Course  of  Study  for  High  Schools.  Part  II,  English.  105  pages. 
State  of  Kansas,  Department  of  Education,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
1924. 

Minnesota: 

The  High  School  Curriculum,  and  Syllabi  of  High  School  Subjects. 
99  pages.  State  of  Minnesota,  Department  of  Education,  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Montana: 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Montana  High  Schools.  Grades 
9-12.  88  pages.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  He¬ 

lena,  Montana.  1925. 

New  York: 

Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools:  English  Language  and  Literature. 
30  pages.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Albany,  New  York. 

Pennsylvania: 

Course  of  Study  in  English.  Grades  7-12.  60  pages.  Common¬ 

wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania.  1924. 

Virginia: 

Manual  and  Courses  of  Study  for  the  High  Schools  of  Virginia. 
183  pages.  State  Board  of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia.  1919. 
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Washington: 

English:  A  Course  of  Study  for  Use  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools  of  Washington.  Bulletin  37.  240  pages.  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Department  of  Education,  Olympia,  Washington.  1921. 

City  Courses 

Junior-  and  Senior-High-School  English 

California: 

Los  Angeles: 

Course  of  Study  Monographs:  English.  Los  Angeles  Public 
Schools.  Publication  No.  78.  Los  Angeles,  California.  202 
pages.  1923. 

Oakland: 

English  for  Senior  High  Schools.  52  pages.  Oakland  Public 
Schools.  Oakland,  California.  1923. 

Colorado: 

Denver: 

Course  of  Study  Monograph,  no.  9.  English  —  Junior  High 
School.  241  pages.  $1.60.  1925.  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Course  of  Study  Monograph,  no.  10.  English  —  Senior  High 
School.  237  pages.  $1.60.  1925.  Public  Schools,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

District  of  Columbia: 

Washington: 

Course  of  Study  in  English.  Senior  High  Schools.  Board  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  1924. 

Illinois: 

Rockford: 

Outline  of  the  Course  in  English,  Rockford  Senior  High  School. 
30  pages.  Bulletin  of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

Springfield: 

English  Course  of  Study  in  Springfield  High  School  for  First  Two 
Years  (Grades  9  and  10).  69  pages.  1923. 

English  Course  of  Study  in  Springfield  High  School  for  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  (Grades  11  and  12).  100  pages.  1923. 

Board  of  Education,  Springfield,  Illinois. 
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Kansas: 

Topeka: 

Courses  of  Study  in  English  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools.  (Including  the  Topeka  Scales  for  Measurement  of  Com¬ 
position.)  211  pages.  Topeka  Public  Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas. 
1926. 

Maryland  : 

Baltimore: 

English:  Courses  of  Study  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
252  pages.  City  of  Baltimore,  Department  of  Education,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. 

Massachusetts  : 

Springfield : 

Manual  for  the  Teachers  of  English  in  the  Junior  High  Schools. 
63  pages.  Board  of  Education,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Minnesota  : 

Minneapolis: 

English.  Grades  9-12.  33  pages.  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  1924. 

New  Jersey: 

Bayonne: 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
141  pages.  Board  of  Education,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey.  1924. 
Elizabeth: 

Outlines  of  English  —  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  a  committee  under  C.  R.  Rounds,  Director  of  English. 
25  pages.  Board  of  Education,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  1925. 

Ohio: 

Cleveland: 

Courses  of  Study  in  English.  Cleveland  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  66  pages.  50  cents.  Board  of  Education,  Cleveland. 
Ohio.  1921. 

Columbus: 

Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools.  110  pages.  Columbus  Public  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
1922. 

Toledo: 

Toledo  High  Schools  Course  of  Study.  Board  of  Education, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  77  pages.  1921. 
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Texas: 

Austin : 

Course  of  Study  in  English.  Grades  7-12.  62  pages.  Board  of 
Education,  Austin,  Texas. 

Utah: 

Salt  Lake  City: 

Course  of  Study:  English.  Grades  1-12.  101  pages.  Board  of 
Education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Wisconsin: 

Jaynesville  Junior: 

J aynesville  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  English  Course  of 
Study.  274  pages.  Jaynesville  Junior-Senior  High  School, 
Jaynesville,  Wisconsin.  1925. 

A  LIST  OF  THEME  TOPICS 

The  divisions  here  used  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and 
some  of  the  topics  listed  in  one  division  might  with  perfect 
propriety  be  listed  in  another  division.  But  since  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  list  is  to  stimulate  interest  and  to  arouse  latent 
power,  the  details  of  the  division  are  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance.  What  we  wish  to  secure  is  vitality  in  composition 
work,  and  this  is  most  readily  had  by  an  appeal  to  the  per¬ 
sonal. 


1.  In  which  “I”  am  the  Center  of  Interest 
(a)  Experience 

1.  How  I  Poisoned  the  Family. 

2.  That  Furnace  of  ours. 

S.  Sleeping  Three  in  a  Bed. 

4.  An  Insane  Fourth. 

5.  My  Narrowest  Escape. 

6.  My  First  Hero-Worship. 

7.  The  Old  Carriage  House. 

8.  When  One  Made  a  Quarrel. 

9.  What  I  Found  in  the  Barn. 

10.  Heroine-Worship. 

11.  A  Near-Adventure. 

12.  The  First  Time  I  Went  to  the  Theater, 

IS.  That  Golf  Ball. 
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14.  A  Cool  Reception. 

15.  The  Meanest  Thing  I  ever  Did. 

16.  Initiation  Night. 

17.  The  Funniest  Accident. 

18.  Being  a  Pirate. 

19.  Buying  a  Ticket  for  the  World’s  Series 

20.  When  my  Teacher  was  Wrong. 

21.  On  the  School  Special. 

22.  The  Circus  in  our  Barn. 

23.  When  I  was  a  Newsboy. 

24.  A  Dramatic  Performance  in  our  Attic. 

25.  The  Trials  of  an  Amateur  Photographer 

26.  Controlling  my  Temper. 

27.  Managing  Mother. 

28.  Gross  Neglect. 

29.  Purposeful  Delays. 

30.  Missing  my  Boat. 

31.  Buying  an  Article  I  did  not  Want. 

32.  Shopping  on  a  Rainy  Day. 

33.  My  First  Experience  in  a  Sleeping-Car. 

34.  Sleeping  out  in  the  Winter. 

35.  Sleeping  under  Difficulties. 

36.  Rowing  with  a  Broken  Oar. 

37.  Solid  Comfort  Rudely  Disturbed. 

38.  The  Greatest  Fear  of  my  Childhood  Day& 

39.  My  First  Real  Conquest. 

40.  My  Air-Castle  Bombarded. 

41.  Tending  the  Baby. 

42.  An  Illustration  of  my  Tactlessness. 

43.  A  Day  at  the  County  Fair. 

44.  When  my  Flash-Light  Proved  its  Worth. 

45.  Out  for  a  Lark. 

46.  Following  the  Blazed  Trail. 

47.  When  I  Tried  Gardening  for  Profit. 

48.  A  Ride  in  an  Ice-Boat. 

49.  Learning  to  Skate. 

50.  The  Perils  of  the  Razor. 

51.  Fighting  with  a  Storm  at  Sea. 

52.  Christening  the  Boat. 

53.  Getting  Acquainted  with  a  New  Neighbor. 

54.  Winning  Popularity  at  a  Stroke. 

55.  Overheard  in  the  Street-Car. 

56.  Water  Day  at  Camp. 
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57.  A  Golf  Lesson. 

58.  My  Experience  as  a  Caddy. 

59.  Killing  Time. 

60.  Moored  on  the  Mud  Flats. 

61.  An  Unexpected  Holiday. 

62.  “It  never  Rains  but  it  Pours.” 

63.  With  the  Country  Doctor  on  his  Rounds. 

64.  Buying  a  Hat  with  the  Help  of  Three  Brothers. 

65.  Racing  with  a  Pushmobile. 

66.  Undeserved  Praise. 

67.  The  Minute  that  Changed  my  Day. 

68.  My  First  Bargain. 

69.  The  Unlooked-for  Consequences  of  my  Lie. 

70.  What  my  Honesty  Cost  me. 

71.  Ambitions  that  Others  have  Had  for  me. 

72.  The  Most  Satisfactory  Conversation  I  ever  Had. 

73.  Reminiscences  on  Seeing  my  Shoes  in  a  Row. 

74.  My  Gold  Crown. 

75.  A  Joke  that  Fell  Flat. 

76.  My  Experiences  as  a  Cook. 

77.  When  I  had  my  Fortune  Told. 

78.  Squelching  my  Brother. 

79.  Eating  at  a  “Quick  Lunch.” 

80.  “I’ve  just  Washed  my  Hair  and  I  can’t  Do  a  Thing  with  it 

81.  An  Unpleasant  Animal,  the  Midnight  Welsh  Rabbit. 

82.  My  First  Appearance  in  Long  Trousers. 

83.  Skating  upon  Thin  Ice. 

84.  My  First  Ride  in  a  Jitney. 

85.  Eating  at  a  Chinese  Restaurant. 

86.  The  Run  on  my  Bank. 

87.  While  Ladling  the  Soup. 

88.  When  I  was  “Absolutely  Prepared.” 

89.  How  I  Outlived  the  Reputation  of  my  Childhood. 

90.  How  I  Entertained  a  “Celebrity.” 

91.  The  Worst  Break  I  ever  Made. 

92.  Leaping  before  you  Look. 

93.  Riding  in  a  Pung. 

94.  Trying  to  Grow  Thin. 

95.  Making  Hay  when  the  Sun  Won’t  Shine. 

96.  Striking  when  the  Iron  is  Cold. 

97.  People  in  Glass  Houses  should  Look  out  for  Stones. 

98.  Singing  in  a  Male  Quartette. 

99.  Being  an  Amateur  Detective. 
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100.  Putting  One’s  Foot  in  and  Getting  it  out. 

101.  An  Adventure,  and  a  Floor- Walker. 

102.  Learning  the  Code. 

103.  The  Time  I  did  not  have  to  Pay  the  Price. 

104.  Scene:  A  Haymound. 

105.  A  Seedless  Garden. 

106  The  Time,  the  Place,  —  and  the  Blow-out. 

107.  Adventures  with  a  Balking  Horse. 

108.  When  the  Lights  Went  out. 

109.  Where  I  “Got  off.” 

110.  Making  Change. 

111.  A  Rod  in  Pickle. 

112.  Locked  out  of  my  Own  House. 

113.  Trying  to  Get  into  the  House  without  Making  a  Noise 

114.  How  I  Astonished  the  Neighbors. 

115.  The  Time  I  Tried  to  Use  a  New  Word. 

116.  Trying  to  Lose  a  Pair  of  Gloves. 

117.  Stuffing  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey. 

118.  A  Day  in  a  Submarine. 

119.  My  Best  Fish  Story. 

120.  The  Key  in  the  Latch. 

121.  When  my  Intuition  Played  me  False. 

122.  Cramps  when  Swimming. 

123.  Guaranteed  Hole-Proof. 

124.  Dressing  the  Cat  in  Dolls’  Clothes. 

125.  A  Painful  Subject  to  me. 

126.  The  Time  I  did  not  Give  my  Seat  to  a  Lady. 

127.  Washing  the  Kitten. 

128.  My  Funeral  as  Planned  when  I  have  been  Misused. 

129.  What  I  Heard  at  a  Fruit-Stand.  ^ 

130.  Our  Last  Husking-Bee. 

131.  The  Costume  Ball. 

132.  “The  Sweetest  Wine  Makes  the  Sourest  Vinegar.” 

133.  It  Might  Have  Been. 

134.  The  Causes  and  Results  of  my  First  Quarrel. 

135.  My  Visit  to  an  Artist. 

136.  When  the  Waterpipe  Burst  on  Sunday. 

137.  A  Visit  to  Chinatown. 

138.  My  Unlucky  Day. 

139.  The  Time  I  was  Sent  to  Bed  Early. 

140.  “Look  out  for  the  Paint!” 

141.  Caught  in  the  Act. 

142.  What  I  Saw  when  I  Looked  down  the  Chimney. 
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143.  When  I  Forgot  to  Dust  the  Piano. 

144.  My  Visit  to  a  Country  School. 

145.  The  Day  the  Telephone  was  out  of  Order. 

146.  How  I  Broke  myself  of  Insomnia. 

147.  How  that  Story  Grew. 

148.  What  I  Saved  from  the  Fire. 

149.  Why  we  have  our  Telephone  on  the  Second  Floor. 

150.  The  Time  I  Tried  to  be  Quiet. 

151.  I  Amuse  myself  in  Church:  A  Reminiscence. 

152.  Barbed  Wire  Fences  I  have  Met  and  Got  over. 

153.  Tragedies  of  my  Childhood. 

154.  My  First  College  Ball  Game. 

155.  My  First  Dance. 

156.  When  Mother  was  away. 

157.  To-morrow  —  as  I  should  Like  to  Spend  it. 

158.  An  Afternoon  on  my  Front  Porch. 

159.  An  Afternoon  of  Making  Sunshine  in  my  Home 

160.  My  Busy  Day. 

161.  When  I  Took  Gas. 

162.  At  the  Photographer’s. 

163.  W:hen  Thirteen  Proved  to  be  my  Lucky  Number 

164.  My  First  Meal  on  a  Diner. 

165.  How  I  Felt  during  my  Brother’s  Wedding. 

166.  My  First  Formal  Call. 

167.  When  my  Pump  Came  off. 

168.  A  Day  that  was  not  Perfect. 

169.  The  Disadvantages  of  Lying. 

170.  Mountains  I  have  Climbed. 

171.  “Vaulting  Ambition,  which  O’erleaps  itself.” 

172.  The  Time  I  Disobeyed  —  and  was  Glad. 

(6)  Situations  and  self -analysis 

173.  Being  an  Only  Son. 

174.  The  Period  of  Sand-Colored  Socks. 

175.  Confessions  of  an  Ex-Snob. 

176.  How  the  Moon  Looks  at  Different  Seasons. 

177.  On  Being  Introduced  to  the  Boy  you’re  Mad  ®i 

178.  The  Sounds  I  Like  to  Hear  at  Night. 

179.  The  Joys  of  Wool-Gathering. 

180.  A  Day  I  should  Like  to  Live  over  again. 

181.  Alone  in  a  Crowd. 

182.  Before  an  Open  Fire. 

183.  Things  I  can  Do  without. 
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184.  Confessions  of  a  Bluffer. 

185.  My  Feeling  after  a  Visit  to  a  Prison. 

186.  Stars  to  which  I  have  Hitched  my  Wagon 

187.  Poems  I  Enjoy. 

188.  The  Art  of  Being  Lazy. 

189.  Trials  of  an  Only  Daughter. 

190.  The  Sorrows  of  the  Bashful  Young  Man. 

191.  The  Fun  of  Being  Poor. 

192.  Judging  and  Being  Judged. 

193.  Why  I  Want  to  Grow  up. 

194.  Why  I  don’t  Want  to  Grow  up. 

195.  The  First  Telegram  I  ever  Sent. 

196.  The  Advantages  of  Smiling. 

197.  My  Thoughts  when  Practicing  on  the  Piano. 

198.  Why  I  don’t  Want  to  Give  up  my  Seat  in  the  Street-Car. 

199.  When  Some  One  Took  my  French  Dictionary. 

200.  Ghosts  I  should  Like  to  Meet. 

201.  On  Being  Told  to  Do  Something  just  as  I  was  Going  to 
Do  it. 

202.  Exploding. 

203.  On  Fainting  away. 

204.  How  I  Felt  when  I  was  nearly  Killed. 

205.  Having  a  Dress  Fitted. 

206.  Posing  for  a  Photograph. 

207.  Being  a  Bull  in  a  China-Shop. 

208.  The  Feeling  of  Responsibility. 

209.  Autumn  Moods. 

210.  Pride  of  Ownership. 

211.  Accounting  for  my  School  Grade. 

212.  Lost  in  the  Forest  (or  Cave). 

213^  My  Feelings  in  the  Dark. 

214.  How  the  First  Snow-Storm  Affects  me. 

215.  Sensations  on  Being  Caught  between  Floors  in  an  Elevator. 

216.  When  I  Heard  Three  Distinct  Knocks  in  the  Wall  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Night. 

217.  An  Account  of  my  Opinion  about  Santa  Claus.  (May  be 
varied  ad  libitum.) 

218.  Apologies  for  my  Extravagance  in  Shoes.  (May  be  varied 
ad  libitum.) 

219.  My  Superstitions. 

220.  The  Effect  of  Seeing  a  Blind  Girl  Play  the  Piano. 

221.  Times  when  I  Pity  myself. 

222  How  it  Feels  to  be  Extinguished. 
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223.  When  I  see  Dumb  Animals  Abused. 

224.  My  Sense  of  Direction. 

225.  Embarrassed  by  my  Misspellings  (or  Bad  Grammar). 

226.  My  First  A. 

227.  My  Sensations  after  the  First  Day’s  Work  on  a  Farm. 

228.  At  Graduation  —  “My  Turn  Next.” 

229.  Selling  Tickets  for  the  Charity  Entertainment. 

230.  Misgivings  on  My  First  Journey  alone. 

231.  Being  caught  Stealing  Apples. 

232.  Seeing  my  Picture  in  the  Paper. 

233.  My  Feelings  when  Crossing  an  Icy  Sidewalk. 

234.  My  Favorite  Fault. 

235.  My  Most  Famous  Habit. 

236.  Speculation  upon  Receiving  a  Mysterious  Package. 

237.  Sensations  during  a  Fire  Drill. 

238.  Thoughts  while  in  the  Subway. 

239.  Sensations  before  an  Operation. 

240.  Playing  a  Duet  when  my  Partner  seems  a  Minus  Quantity 

241.  My  First  Poetic  Inspiration. 

242.  The  Way  my  Worries  Increase  at  Night. 

243.  Why  I  always  Want  to  Sew  on  Sunday. 

244.  What  I  Think  about  when  I  am  Alone. 

245.  When  I  Boarded  the  Wrong  Train. 

246.  My  Feeling  when  I  was  not  Suitably  Dressed. 

247.  Playing  Tennis  with  a  Girl. 

248.  Having  a  Rose  Cold. 

249.  The  Christmas  when  I  Got  Six  —  (jack-knives,  ties,  etc.). 

250.  Unable  to  Whistle. 

251.  My  Sensations  when  Soliciting  Advertisements. 

252.  Trying  to  be  a  Sunbeam. 

253.  When  I  Ripped  my  Trousers. 

254.  Waiting  for  the  Bell  to  Ring  on  Oral  Theme  Day. 

255.  How  Different  Kinds  of  Sound  Affect  me. 

256.  Summoning  a  Headache. 

257.  Framing  Excuses. 

258.  Reforming  my  Reading  Tastes. 

259.  My  Thoughts  when  on  a  High  Place. 

260.  Going  Back  for  a  Forgotten  Article. 

261.  The  Worst  Predicament  I  was  ever  in. 

262.  Teaching  my  Parents  to  Obey. 

263.  Suffering  from  Another’s  Blunder. 

264.  Interrupting  Father. 

265.  Excusing  the  Criminal. 
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266.  Being  Taken  foi  the  President. 

267.  When  I  Surprised  myself  by  having  Something  to  Say. 

268.  When  Some  One  Plays  a  Joke  on  me. 

269.  When  I  See  my  First  Report  of  the  Year. 

270.  Elevator  Thoughts. 

271.  The  First  Telegram  I  ever  Received. 

272.  Ordering  Dinner  from  an  Elaborate  Menu  Card. 

273.  Poise  on  Receiving  One’s  First  Box  of  Candy. 

274.  In  Disgrace  with  my  “Proper”  Relatives. 

275.  Concealing  the  Hole  in  my  Stocking. 

276.  Entertaining  Angels  Unaware. 

277.  The  Results  of  Taking  the  Wrong  Dress-Suit  Case. 

278.  My  Feeling  about  Death. 

279.  My  Sister’s  Fiance  and  I. 

280.  How  I  Looked  when  the  Minister  Came  to  Call. 

281.  Trying  to  Study  when  there  is  Company  Downstairs. 

282.  Unaccounted  for  —  Two  Cents. 

283.  When  Trying  to  Appear  at  my  Best. 

284.  Feelings  upon  Arriving  at  the  Theater  and  Finding  mj 
Tickets  are  at  Home. 

285.  Awaiting  the  Dismissal  Bell. 

286.  When  my  Friend  Asks  for  Frank  Criticism. 

287.  How  I  Feel  when  my  Parents  are  away. 

288.  Choosing  a  Dance  Partner. 

289.  When  our  Favorite  Visitor  Comes. 

290.  When  that  Caller  Arrived. 

291.  Talking  to  a  Deaf  Person. 

292.  Studying  with  the  Cat  in  your  Lap. 

293.  When  our  Neighbors  Keep  their  Victrola  Going. 

(c)  Letters 

a.  A  letter  in  which  I  make  suggestions  concerning  boys’  books. 

b.  You  have  visited  the  family  of  your  best  friend  while  the  friend 
was  abroad.  Write  to  the  friend  telling  about  the  stay  with  the 
family. 

c.  Your  friend’s  mother  has  invited  you  for  a  visit  at  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Write  to  her  and  to  your  friend,  separate  letters. 

d.  You  have  the  hay  fever  violently  and  cannot  go  to  your  friend’s 
house  party  in  the  country.  Write  a  sufficiently  pathetic 
letter  explaining  the  situation  vividly. 

e.  You  have  sent  a  tennis  racquet  to  your  aunt,  and  an  opera 
bag  to  a  college  boy.  Write  to  them  both,  explaining  the 
complication. 
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/.  You  have  absolutely  forgotten  an  engagement  for  an  evening 
musical.  The  hostess  has  left  town  now.  Write  to  her  and 
apologize  in  such  a  way  that  the  hostess  will  understand  your 
real  regret. 

g.  You  want  a  cousin  of  yours  in  Los  Angeles  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  best  friend  who  is  going  there  to  live. 
Write  so  that  your  cousin  will  really  want  to  see  your  friend. 

k.  You  have  attended  a  wedding.  Write  to  a  friend  who  was 
invited  but  could  not  be  present,  and  tell  her  about  it. 

i.  You  are  at  your  summer  home.  Write  to  your  brother  who  is 
at  work  in  the  city,  and  cheer  him  up. 

j.  Write  a  letter  telling  the  experience  you  are  having  at  an 
organized  camp. 

k.  A  new  family  has  moved  into  town,  next  door  to  you.  Write 
to  your  friend  who  is  away  at  school  and  describe  the  new 
neighbors,  their  Victrola  and  their  dogs. 

l.  You  have  just  had  an  unusual  party  for  your  friends.  Write 
to  your  cousin  who  wants  ideas  for  entertaining  a  similar  group. 

m.  You  know  a  boy  who  has  a  wireless  set  in  a  city  near  yours. 
Write  to  him,  making  arrangement  for  sending  messages. 

n.  Suppose  yourseif  writing  in  1975.  Send  a  letter  to  one  of  your 
old  high-school  classmates  telling  what  you  are  doing. 

o.  You  have  visited  a  place  that  turned  out  to  be  most  disagree¬ 
able.  Write  to  a  friend  who  intended  to  spend  a  vacation 
there  and  tell  your  opinion. 

p.  You  have  been  asked  to  be  on  a  committee.  You  do  not  want 
to  accept.  Write  a  note  to  the  chairman. 

q.  You  have  been  shopping  for  your  invalid  cousin.  Write  to 
her,  commenting  on  your  experiences  and  telling  her  what  you 
are  sending  her  by  parcel  post. 

r.  A  child  of  six  has  broken  his  arm.  Write  him  a  letter  that  will 
amuse  him.  Illustrate  it  if  possible. 

II.  IN  WHICH  I  ASSUME  ANOTHER  PERSONALITY 

294.  What  “Central”  Thinks  of  the  Human  Race. 

295.  Moses  in  Modern  Times. 

296.  Being  School  Principal  for  a  Day. 

297.  A  Professor  on  Grasshoppers. 

298.  The  Buds’  Peace  Conference  —  Mr.  Dove  Presiding. 

299.  Soliloquy  of  a  Baby  in  a  Theater. 

300.  My  Brother  Expresses  his  Views  on  Woman  Suffrage 

301 .  Problems  of  a  Small  Bov. 
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302.  Variations  in  People’s  Ideas  of  — 

1.  Temperature. 

2.  Size. 

3.  Age. 

303.  Grandmother’s  Views  on  Pockets. 

304.  Reminiscences  of  an  Ancestral  Bean  Pot. 

305.  The  Apple  Barrel  down  Cellar  Receives  Visitors. 

306.  The  Soliloquy  of  the  Weatherman. 

307.  A  Missionary’s  Feelings  on  Opening  a  Barrel  from  the  Ladies’ 
Aid. 

308.  The  Milliner’s  Clerk  Speaks. 

309.  Complaint  of  a  Cab-Driver. 

310.  The  Motorman  on  his  First  Trip. 

311.  Being  a  Floor-Walker. 

312.  Night  Thoughts  of  a  Puppy. 

313.  Sensations  of  a  Stowaway. 

314.  The  Musings  of  a  Fat  Girl  or  Boy. 

315.  The  Abused  Postman. 

316.  A  Barbarian’s  Thoughts  on  Seeing  the  Modern  Shoe. 

317.  Father  —  When  the  Bills  Come  in. 

318.  The  Coal-Driver  Reveals  his  Nature. 

319.  My  Opponent  Expresses  his  Views. 

320.  The  Poet’s  Ideas  of  a  Football  Game. 

321.  The  Old  Trapper  Grows  Reminiscent. 

322.  The  Socially  Ambitious  Young  Lady  Grows  Confidential 
with  her  Mirror. 

323.  The  Advertising  Manager  of  the  School  Paper  Comments 
on  Human  Nature. 

324.  The  Stock  Broker  Muses  on  his  Losses  and  Gains. 

325.  The  Local  Editor  Reviews  the  Day’s  Happenings. 

326.  The  Martian  Visits  New  York. 

327.  The  Mr.  Hyde  of  my  Own  Nature  Speaks. 

328.  The  Old  Arm  Chair  Grows  Garrulous. 

329.  Bridget’s  Remarks  on  the  Family  Washing. 

330.  The  Tired  Shopper  Views  her  Disappointments. 

331.  The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man. 

332.  The  Farmer  Boy  Talks  to  himself  while  he  Milks  the  Cow 

333.  The  City  and  Country  Cousins  Exchange  Views. 

334.  Robert  Burns  Speaks  in  his  Own  Person. 

335.  The  Jail-Bird’s  Excuse. 

336.  The  Cow  Comments  on  her  Tormentors. 

337.  The  Tortoise  as  he  Plods  toward  his  Goal. 

338.  A  Butterfly  just  after  Leaving  the  Cocoon. 
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339.  A  Farmer’s  Boy  Plans  his  Day. 

340.  A  Soldier  under  Fire. 

341.  A  Debutante  in  an  Old  Roman  Art  Gallery. 

342.  A  Young  Officer  First  Assumes  Command. 

343.  A  Runaway  Recalls  his  Experiences. 

344.  Grandmother  in  her  Rocking-Chair. 

345.  Reminiscences  of  an  Elevator  Boy. 

346.  The  Knight  of  the  Chessboard  Speaks. 

347.  A  Minister  Muses,  Looking  over  the  Congregation 

348.  The  Old  College  Athlete  Soliloquizes. 

349.  The  Old  Veteran  Soliloquizes. 

350.  Feelings  of  an  Umpire  in  a  League  Game. 

351.  The  Baggage-Master  Talks  to  the  City  Reporter. 

352.  The  Artist  in  his  More  Pessimistic  Mood, 

353.  The  Circus  Clown  Unmasks. 

354.  Pericles  at  a  Harvard- Yale  Game. 

355.  The  Family  Butler  Lapses  into  a  Communicative  Mood. 

356.  The  Defaulter  Tells  his  Story. 

357.  The  Laborer  Grows  Vituperative. 

358.  Trials  of  a  Suburbanite. 

359.  The  Man  behind  the  Snare  Drum  —  Temperature  104° 

360.  A  Child  Imitating  a  Grown-up. 

Monologues  —  The  possible  speaker  and  his  opening  words 
being  given 

361.  “  I’m  sorry  but  — ” . Your  friend  when  you  ask  a  favor 

362.  “If  you  insist — ” . The  town  gossip 

363.  “I  told  you  so — ” . Your  eagle-eyed  sister 

364.  “I  simply  have  to  have  it  — ” . Pleading  brother 

365.  “Yes,  I  went — ” . Dutiful,  but  disdainful  son 

366.  “Can’t  you  see  I’m  busy?” . Father  reading  the  paper 

367.  “Did  you  take  your  medicine?” . Family  doctor 

368.  “Next” . The  barber  on  Saturday  night 

369.  “Go  to  it,  boys” . Football  coach 

370.  “I  have  the  pleasure  — ” . Toast-master 

371.  “The  lesson  for  to-morrow  — ” . Your  teacher 

III,  Subjects  in  which  “I”  am  somewhat  of  an 
Authority 

(a) 

372.  How  to  Build  a  Range  Fire. 

373.  How  to  Tie  Knots. 
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$74.  How  to  Make  a  Fire  in  the  Fireplace. 

375.  How  to  Make  a  Fire  without  Matches 

376.  How  to  Set  a  Table. 

377.  How  to  Decorate  a  Dinner  Table. 

378.  How  to  Wash  Dishes. 

379.  How  to  Make  a  Bed. 

380.  How  to  Study. 

381.  How  to  Make  Peppermint  Drops  (or  any  other  kind  of 
candy). 

382.  How  to  Clean  the  Furnace. 

38S.  What  I  Did  with  the  Autumn  Leaves  on  the  Lawn. 

(b) 

384.  The  Training  of  a  Fireman. 

385.  What  Happens  in  a  Fire  Department  when  an  Alarm  Rings. 

386.  How  to  Ring  in  an  Alarm. 

387.  Our  Present-Day  Fire  Department. 

388.  The  History  of  our  Fire  Department 

389.  Why  a  City  should  Own  a  Forest. 

390.  The  Enemies  of  our  Trees. 

391.  How  our  City  Trees  are  Preserved. 

392.  How  the  Forestry  Department  Beautifies  our  City  with 
Flower  Pots  and  Gardens. 

393.  How  to  Fell  a  Tree. 

394.  The  Shapes  of  Trees. 

395.  My  Observation  of  the  Work  Done  Last  Spring  by  One  of 
Our  Foresters. 

(c)  General  subjects 

396.  Buying  Christmas  Presents  with  a  Limited  Allowance 

397.  A  Battleship. 

398.  Running  a  Stereopticon  Machine. 

399.  How  I  Built  a  Phonograph. 

400.  Greasing  a  Bicycle. 

401.  Learning  to  Run  an  Automobile. 

402.  Cleaning  the  Automobile. 

403.  How  to  Avoid  Automobile  Accidents 

404.  Automobile  Etiquette. 

405.  Some  Uses  of  Electricity. 

406.  What  I  did  with  my  Electric  Batteries 

407.  What  the  World  Owes  Edison. 

408.  What  I  Consider  the  Greatest  Invention 

409.  Mottoes  on  Christmas  Cards. 
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410.  Making  Money  on  Ten  Dollars. 

41 1 .  Devices  Used  to  Prevent  Increasing  the  Face  Value  of  Check*. 

412.  Investments,  Safe  and  Unsafe. 

413.  How  to  Manage  a  Savings  Account. 

414.  How  you  can  Pay  for  a  Home  through  the  Cooperative  better 
than  through  the  Savings  Bank. 

415.  The  National  Banks  and  Trust  Companies. 

416.  Our  General  Store. 

417.  A  Day  at  the  Market. 

418.  An  “Automat”  Lunch-Room. 

419.  Why  I  Believe  in  Foreign  Missions 

420.  Getting  a  Summer  Job. 

421.  The  Successful  Advertiser. 

422.  Patent  Medicine  Advertisements. 

423.  The  Cost  of  Advertising. 

424.  The  Use  of  Advertising  Phrases. 

425.  A  Corner  in  the  Museum. 

426.  The  Minute  Man  of  Lexington. 

427.  Why  I  like  to  Go  Sketching. 

428.  Charcoal  Drawing. 

429.  A  Model  Pastime  —  Crocheting. 

430.  Making  Baskets. 

431.  Benefit  Derived  from  the  Doing  of  Fancy  Work 

432.  How  to  Construct  a  Kite. 

433.  How  to  Make  Bay  berry  Candles. 

434.  Making  over  Barrels  into  Furniture. 

435.  Possibilities  of  a  Thermos  Bottle. 

436.  The  Origin  of  the  Umbrella. 

437.  The  Story  of  the  Alligator-Skin  Bag. 

438.  A  Playhouse  Made  of  a  Piano  Box:  How  to  Make  it  Water¬ 
proof. 

439.  How  to  Make  a  Model  Aeroplane. 

440.  What  Scissors  may  be  Used  for. 

441.  Looking  through  the  Big  Telescope 

442.  The  Art  of  Doing  up  a  Box. 

443.  How  to  Cover  a  Book  Properly. 

444.  How  to  Cut  and  Store  Ice. 

445.  Making  Soap. 

446.  Shoeing  a  Horse. 

447.  The  Railway  System. 

448.  Setting  up  the  Radio. 

449.  The  Amateur  Stage-Manager. 

450.  Getting  up  Amateur  Theatricals. 
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451.  My  Paper  Route. 

452.  The  Making  of  a  Magazine. 

453.  The  Circulations  of  Magazine  and  Newspaper*. 

454.  The  Making  of  a  Daily  Newspaper. 

455.  A  Few  Good  Books. 

456.  The  Benefits  of  a  Dictionary. 

457.  The  Kind  of  Book  I  should  Like  to  Write 

458.  Military  Drill  in  the  High  School. 

459.  The  District  School. 

460.  The  City’s  Playgrounds. 

461.  The  Rights  of  Pedestrians  in  the  City  Streets. 

462.  The  Boy  Scouts. 

463.  The  Camp-Fire  Girls. 

464.  How  Tennis  (or  Golf)  is  Played  on  Shipboard 

465.  The  Joys  of  Swimming  at  Night. 

466.  The  Cold-Blooded  in  Salt  Water. 

467.  A  Glimpse  at  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

468.  How  to  Become  a  Wireless  Operator. 

469.  Trout  and  Smelt  Fishing  Contrasted. 

470.  Aquatic  Plants. 

471.  How  to  Make  Salt  Beads 

472.  Canoeing  vs.  Sailing. 

473.  How  a  Fog  Horn  Works 

474.  Catching  Scallops. 

475.  Digging  Clams. 

476.  An  Amateur  Clambake. 

477.  Interesting  Things  Found  on  the  Beach. 

478.  Strange  Rock  Shapes. 

479.  Harvesting  (wheat,  hay,  oats,  rye,  flax,  etc.l 

480.  Filling  the  Silo. 

481.  My  Most  Recent  Achievement. 

482.  How  to  Have  a  Beautiful  Garden. 

483.  How  to  Arrange  Flowers. 

484.  Why  I  should  Like  to  be  a  Florist. 

485.  The  Decorative  Use  of  Wild  Flowers. 

486.  My  Experience  in  Collecting  Butterflies. 

487.  Birds  I  have  Studied. 

488.  Superstitions  Regarding  Toads. 

489.  Development  of  the  Frog. 

490.  Turtles  —  Their  Habits  and  Mine. 

491.  How  we  Keep  a  Cat  and  a  Canary  in  the  Same  House. 

492.  Two  Friends  of  Man:  The  Dog  and  the  Horse. 

493.  Children  vs.  Monkey*. 
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494.  Picking  Berries  for  Market. 

495.  An  Up-to-Date  Farm. 

496.  “Dry  Farming”  in  the  West. 

497.  Mushrooms  that  Grow  on  my  Farm. 

498.  Raising  Celery. 

499.  Cranberry  Culture. 

500.  Modern  Housekeeping  Conveniences  (electric  stove,  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  washing-machine,  etc.). 

501.  How  to  Attach  a  Pair  of  Hockey  Skates. 

502.  How  to  Make  Jelly. 

503.  Cooling  Maple  Syrup  on  the  Snow. 

504.  How  to  Toast  Marshmallows. 

505.  Whitewashing. 

506.  Dressing  and  Curing  Pork. 

507.  Cooking  when  Mother  is  away. 

508.  Bookbinding. 

509.  The  Markings  on  One  Kind  of  Old  China. 

510.  Arts  and  Crafts  Jewelry. 

511.  How  to  Catalogue  One’s  Home  Library. 

512.  The  Uses  Children  Make  of  Chairs. 

513.  Mistakes  that  Women  Make  about  Small  Boys. 

514.  Votes  for  Children. 

515.  Training  at  a  Large  Hospital. 

516.  My  Experience  in  a  Hospital. 

517.  Necessity  of  a  Hospital  Bell. 

518.  My  Father’s  Occupation. 

519.  John  Bull  in  Cartoons. 

520.  A  Study  of  Lincoln  in  Cartoons.  (See  Punch.) 

521.  Styles  in  Stick-Pins  (or  anything  else). 

522.  Training  a  Pompadour. 

523.  What  One  can  Do  without. 

524.  Telephone  Etiquette. 

525.  Being  Chairman  of  my  Club. 

526.  Amateur  Floor-Painting. 

527.  Making  a  Concrete  Floor. 

528.  Where  to  Look  for  Good  Detective  Stories. 

529.  How  to  Tell  Time  by  a  Ship’s  Clock. 

530.  The  Efficiency  Expert  on  Amusements. 

531.  Novel  Refreshments. 

532.  How  to  Entertain  a  Group  of  Children  —  Out  of  Doors  — 
Indoors. 

533.  Child’s  Play  and  its  Nonsense. 

534.  How  the  Other  Half  Plays. 
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535.  The  Difficulties  of  a  Losing  Team. 

536.  Why  Baseball  is  the  most  Scientific  of  all  Sports. 

537.  Bareback  Riding. 

538.  Breaking  a  Colt. 

539.  A  Genuine  Barn-Raising. 

540.  Corn  Roast  in  the  Country. 

541.  Climbing  Trees. 

542.  The  History  of  our  Farm. 

543.  Teaching  a  Sunday-School  Class. 

544.  Ways  of  Filling  in  Odd  Quarter  Hours. 

545.  Time-Saving  Devices. 

546.  The  Time  of  Day  when  One  can  Do  his  Best  Work. 

547.  Ten  Minutes  in  a  Boiler  Room. 

548.  Nature’s  Show-Window. 

549.  Going  Out  of  Sight  of  Houses. 

550.  What  One  Learns  around  the  Station-Yard. 

551.  How  to  Deal  with  a  Book  Agent. 

552.  Packing  a  Trunk. 

553.  Clothing  myself  on  a  Moderate  Allowance. 

554.  Buying  Stationery. 

555.  Clay-Modeling. 

556.  Wood-Working. 

557.  Casting  and  Forging. 

558.  Caring  for  Electric  Clocks. 

559.  Framing  Pictures. 

560.  Learning  Memory  Assignments. 

(d)  To  be  accompanied  with  illustrations  or  diagrams 

561.  Christmas  Presents  I  can  Make. 

562.  The  Landlord’s  Coat  of  Arms  in  “Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn 

563.  Some  Experiments  in  Paper-Cutting. 

564.  Flowers  I  have  Found  in  One  Square  Mile. 

565.  A  Scheme  for  a  Sunken  Garden. 

566.  Some  Deep-Sea  Wonders. 

567.  Styles  in  Wigs  in  Johnson’s  Time  (or  any  other  time). 

568.  An  Elizabethan  Costume. 

569.  Building  a  Pushmobile. 

570.  Effective  Advertisements  and  Why. 

571.  What  I  can  Whittle. 

572.  Stage  Setting  for  One  Scene  in  Macbeth. 

573.  A  Satisfactory  Bungalow  for  a  Girls’  or  Boys’  Camp. 

574.  A  New  Grandstand  for  our  Athletic  Field. 
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IV.  In  which  I  ask  myself  Questions 

575.  Should  the  President  be  Caricatured? 

576.  Should  a  Boy  have  an  Allowance? 

577.  Why  do  Some  People  Never  Catch  Anything? 

578.  Has  Recklessness  Any  Rewards? 

579.  How  do  People  Get  their  Nicknames? 

580.  How  can  I  Let  her  Win? 

581.  Why  are  Some  Girls  so  Popular? 

582.  Should  we  Follow  the  Styles? 

583.  What  is  Home? 

584.  Should  Children  be  Told  about  Santa  Claus? 

585.  Who  is  my  Neighbor? 

586.  What  is  a  True  Sport? 

587.  How  Does  Gossip  Travel? 

588.  What  Laws  Affect  me  Directly? 

589.  How  can  1  Propitiate  the  Cook? 

590.  Does  a  Quiet  Stone  Gather  Moss? 

591.  What  Does  our  Flag  Stand  for? 

592.  Is  Tact  a  Virtue? 

593.  What  shall  I  Say  to  Strangers? 

594.  What  Profession  shall  I  Choose? 

595.  How  shall  I  Keep  from  Laughing  at  the  Wrong  Time? 

596.  What  is  the  Best  Way  of  Showing  my  Report  to  Mother? 

597.  Must  the  Dreadnought  Go? 

598.  Would  I  Like  Being  a  Shop  Girl? 

599.  How  can  I  Improve  my  Sister  or  Brother? 

V.  Subjects  in  which  I  give  Free  Rein  to  my  Fancy 
*  (a)  Prose  subjects 

600.  Inventions  we  Hope  for  but  Never  Expect. 

601.  How  a  Mirror  Prevented  a  Crime. 

602.  The  Walking-Boot  Boasts  to  the  Dancing-Pump. 

603.  S.  O.  S. 

604.  When  Biddy  Wields  the  Rolling-Pin. 

605.  The  Headless  Hat-Pin. 

606.  The  Man  without  a  Shoe. 

607.  Midnight  Talks. 

608.  Afternoons  Astray. 

609.  Riding  on  a  Cloud. 

610.  The  Peacemaker. 

611.  My  Oral  Theme  Dream. 
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612.  Voices  in  the  Wind. 

613.  The  Consequences  of  a  Forgotten  Appointment. 

614.  The  Meeting  that  wouldn’t  Come  to  Order. 

615.  Stories  a  Schoolbook  could  Tell. 

616.  What  the  Rumble  and  Rattle  of  an  Electric  Car  Seem  to  Say 

617.  If  I  could  Have  my  Wish. 

618.  A  Perfumed  Note. 

619.  Thoughts  I  Associate  with  Candles. 

620.  A  Submarine  Raid. 

621.  Just  a  Bit  of  Musing. 

622.  How  I  should  Spend  a  Hundred  Dollars. 

623.  Just  a  Bit  of  Curious  Peering. 

624.  An  Excursion  into  the  Realm  of  the  Weird. 

625.  Following  the  Hair-Pin  Trail. 

626.  Things  Suggested  by  a  Knowing  Mind. 

627.  Rain!  Rain!  Rain! 

628.  What  I  should  Do  if  I  were  Lost. 

629.  Bugaboos. 

630.  The  Dear  Old  Golden  Rule. 

631.  Goops. 

632.  A  Game  Won  by  Pluck. 

633.  What’s  the  Use  of  Living? 

634.  A  “Phony”  Discovery. 

635.  Aeroplaning  above  Mars. 

636.  The  Stranger’s  Story  at  the  Inn. 

637.  Lost  —  My  Youth. 

638.  Life  on  a  Whaling  Vessel. 

639.  With  the  Fair  Sex  at  the  Polls. 

640.  Every  Silver  Lining  has  its  Cloud. 

641.  Wishing  on  a  Load  of  Hay. 

642.  The  Wedding  Cake  I  Forgot  to  Dream  on. 

643.  Where  the  Wind  Comes  from. 

644.  The  Dreaded  Prophecy. 

645.  The  Double  Monogram. 

646.  The  Seventh  Life  of  a  Cat. 

647.  The  Beggar’s  Pedigree. 

648.  Here  Lie  the  Remains  of - 

649.  At  the  Bottom  of  a  Well. 

650  The  Story  I  See  in  a  Picture.  (The  theme  to  be  written  in 
class  on  any  picture  which  the  student  has  cut  out  and 
brought  to  class.) 

651.  The  Little  Bird  that  always  Tells. 

652.  A  Jungle  Comedy. 
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653. 

654. 

655. 

656. 

657. 

658. 

659. 

660. 
661. 
662. 

663. 

664. 

665. 

666. 

667. 

668. 

669. 

670. 

671. 

672. 

673. 

674. 


675. 

676. 


677. 

678. 

679. 

680. 


681. 

682. 

683. 

684. 

685. 

686. 


The  Old  Cow-Bell. 

A  Late  Telephone  Call. 

A  Barrel  of  “White  Elephants.” 

Effect  of  Chimes  on  Noonday  Crowds. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Scarlet  Ink. 

An  Encounter  with  my  own  Ghost. 

The  Treasure  I  didn’t  Find. 

Footprints. 

The  Slipper. 

The  Haunted  House. 

The  Little  Red  Dress. 

When  1  Touch  a  Fairy  Toadstool. 

A  Persian  Rug. 

The  Site  of  this  High  School  a  Thousand  Years  Ago. 

The  Child  of  the  Willow  Brook. 

Beyond  the  Dictionary. 

Gray  Crows. 

Mother  Goose  Rhymes  Told  in  Modern  Newspaper  Style. 

A  Travel  Talk  after  Touring  our  House. 

An  Original  Child’s  Story  Illustrated. 

Trouble  Caused  by  a  Quick  Retort. 

A  Stage  Setting  and  a  Situation  —  To  be  written  up  as  one 
scene  of  a  play: 

1.  Mary  Elizabeth’s  Soda  Fountain  —  Hero  waiting  for 
heroine. 

2.  Furnace  Room  in  a  Munitions  Works  —  Unionists 
complaining  against  overtime. 

A  Modern  Parable. 

An  Essay  on  Red  Geraniums. 


(6)  Poetic  self-starters  for  prose  themes 


The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguiled:  She  stumbled  head¬ 


long  in! 

A  favorite  has  no  friend  Gray 

Welcome  each  rebuff  Browning 

There’s  no  art  to  find  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face 

Shakespeare 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned  Wordsworth 

The  golden,  olden  glory  of  the  day  gone  by  Riley 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  Coleridge 

Childish  fears  are  less  than  horrible  imagining  Shakespeare 
The  boast  of  heraldry  Gray 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind  Gray 
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687. 

688. 


689. 

690. 

691. 


694. 

695. 

696. 

697. 


698. 

699. 

700. 

701. 

702. 

703. 

704. 

705. 

706. 

707. 

708. 

709. 

710. 

711. 

712. 

713. 

714. 

715. 

716. 

717. 

718. 

719. 

720. 

721. 

722. 

723. 


’Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock  Coleridge 

Had  I  but  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare 

Browning 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell  Coleridge 

Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be!  Shakespeare 

We  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 
Arose  the  morning  sun  Wordsworth 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel  had  a  quarrel  Emerson 

I  remember,  I  remember  the  house  where  I  was  born 

Hood 

In  a  drear-nighted  December  Keats 

Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies.  Keats 

1  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land  Shelley 

We  wander’d  to  the  Pine  Forest  that  skirts  the  Ocean’s 
foam  Shelley 

Into  this  wild  abyss  Milton 

What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do’t  Shakespeare 
This  fellow  is  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool  Shakespeare 

As  one  who  on  a  lonely  road  doth  walk  with  fear  and 
dread  Coleridge 

O  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Shakespeare 

Over  the  hills,  and  far  away.  Beyond  their  utmost  purple 
rim  Tennyson 

Goldsmith 
Whittier 
Dryden 
Keats 
Goldsmith 
Longfellow 
Holmes 
Cunningham 
Roydon 
Tennyson 
Southey 
Shakespeare 
Dryden 
Dryden 
Eugene  Field 
Keats 
Cato 


Passing  rich  at  forty  pounds  a  year 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain 
She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled 
Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  birch-tree 
Little  I  ask:  my  wants  are  few 
A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face 
So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do 
But  ’twas  a  famous  victory 
I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music 
Sighed  and  look’d,  and  sighed  again 
Squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art 
Who’s  been  bad  to-day? 

On  the  cold  hill’s  side 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me 
He  comes,  —  he  comes  —  the  Frost  Spirit  comes.  Whittier 
And  I,  I  was  a  good  child  on  the  whole  Mrs.  Browning 
I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met  Tennyson 
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724.  What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  pumpkin  pie! 

Whittier 

725.  I  could  a  tale  unfold  Shakespeare 

( c )  Suggestions  for  poems 

726.  The  Flame-Spirits. 

727.  My  Garden  Flowers. 

728.  A  Serenade  to  our  Milk  Man. 

729.  Ode  to  the  Morning. 

730.  A  Caterpillar’s  Lament  on  Hearing  that  his  Brother  is 
among  the  Squashed. 

731.  Lines  to  my  Dog  Written  in  Dejection. 

732.  Sonnet  to  my  Waste-Basket. 

733.  A  Rhyme  without  Reason. 

VI.  Subjects  suggested  by  my  Reading  and  Study 

734.  A  Day  at  King  Arthur’s  Court. 

735.  Clare’s  Meeting  with  Marmion. 

736.  De  Wilton’s  Trial. 

737.  What  I  would  have  Done  if  I  had  been  Elaine. 

738.  My  Opinion  of  Tennyson’s  Arthur  and  my  Reasons  for  it. 

739.  How  to  Develop  Good  Taste  in  Reading. 

740.  How  to  Cultivate  Self-Control. 

741.  Self-Cultivation  in  Telling  a  Joke,  Skating,  Table-Manners, 
keeping  One’s  Room  Tidy,  Gardening,  Happiness,  Tiddle- 
winks,  etc. 

742.  A  Meeting  of  the  Raveloe  Sewing  Circle  One  Week  after 
Silas  Came  to  Town. 

743.  If  Godfrey  had  Confessed  to  Nancy  Lammeter. 

744.  Aaron  and  Eppie  on  their  Fifth  Anniversary. 

745.  My  Friends  in  Books. 

746.  Longfellow’s  Love  of  Children  as  Shown  in  his  Poetry. 

747.  Longfellow’s  Love  for  the  Sea  as  Expressed  in  his  Poems. 

748.  Two  Girls  —  Evangeline  and  Priscilla. 

749.  The  Knighthood  of  Hiawatha. 

750.  The  Cross  of  Snow. 

751.  The  Saturday  Morning  Club,  or  Literary  Reminiscences  of 
the  Parker  House. 

752.  What  is  the  Real  Story  of  Lincoln’s  Boyhood? 

753.  When  Abe  and  I  Went  down  the  Mississippi  as  Flatboat 
Hands. 

764.  The  Flag  of  the  Secession. 
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755.  Lincoln’s  Entrance  into  Richmond  as  Conqueror. 

756.  Is  it  True  that  Lincoln  Died  at  the  Right  Time  for  his  Fame? 

757.  The  Present  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

758.  A  Legend  of  my  own  Family. 

759.  A  Modern  Judge  Pyncheon. 

760.  From  Witchcraft  to  Hypnotism. 

761.  The  History  of  the  Province  House. 

762.  A  Chat  with  Hawthorne  at  the  Old  Province  House  Bar. 

763.  A  Modern  Twice-Told  Tale. 

764.  Dramatization  of  the  Story  of  Lucie  and  Dr.  Manette. 

765.  Dramatization  of  Scenes  in  the  Cruncher  Family. 

766.  Interesting  Prisoners  of  the  Bastille. 

767.  A  Twentieth-Century  King  Midas. 

768.  Chaucer’s  Opinion  of  Billy  Sunday. 

769.  My  “Seven  Wonders”  of  the  World. 

770.  My  Feelings  upon  Seeing  Motion  Pictures  of  Dante’s  In 
ferno. 

771.  With  our  Faint  Heart  the  Mountain  Strives. 

772.  Recollection  of  Uncle  Remus. 

773.  Bach  and  Mathematics. 

774.  The  Club  Dines  with  Sir  Joshua. 

775.  A  Cranford  Poster. 

776.  An  Alice-in-Wonderland  Party. 

777.  The  Brook  Farm  Experiment. 

778.  A  Beowulf  Dream. 

779.  The  Unco  Guid. 

VII.  In  which  I  Observe 

(a)  People  \J 

780.  The  Baby  in  a  Passion. 

781.  A  Dyspeptic  in  a  Restaurant. 

782.  He  Meant  well. 

783.  The  Girl  I  Wanted  to  Meet. 

784.  My  Father  as  a  Boy. 

785.  Chatting  with  the  Brakeman. 

786.  The  Advantages  of  having  a  Sister. 

787.  Human  Vegetables  I  have  Known. 

788.  My  First  Caller. 

789.  People  who  Bore  me. 

790.  My  Ideals  in  People. 

791.  Girls  I  have  Admired. 

792.  How  Teasers  Endure  Teasing. 
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793.  When  Father  Talks  Politics. 

794.  How  I  Classify  People. 

795.  A  Study  in  Chivalry. 

796.  When  the  Bride  Throws  her  Bouquet. 

797.  A  Well-Bred  Girl. 

798.  Why  the  Twins  are  never  Jealous  of  Each  Other. 

799.  How  the  Baby  passed  his  Time  on  the  Railroad  Train. 

800.  The  Most  Impressive  Person  in  the  Circus. 

801.  My  First  Love. 

802.  Mother  in  the  Garden. 

803.  The  Girl  at  the  Wheel. 

804.  A  Queer  Bridegroom. 

805.  At  the  Toy-Shop  Window. 

806.  A  Clever  Disguise. 

807.  The  Only  Galahad  I  ever  Saw. 

808.  When  a  Man  is  more  Curious  than  a  Woman. 

809.  Watching  a  Street  Faker. 

810.  Exacting  Aunt  Hannah. 

811.  An  Interesting  Family. 

812.  When  Grandmother  Came  to  our  House. 

813.  A  Santa  Claus  who  did  not  Look  the  Part. 

814.  A  Modern  Enid. 

815.  My  Next-Door  Neighbor. 

816.  Mrs.  Respectability. 

817.  The  “Scrub”  and  the  “Debutante.” 

818.  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat  —  The  Professor  and  his  Wife 

819.  The  Insane  Genius. 

820.  My  Fripnd  the  Sailor. 

821.  The  Western  Boy  and  the  Corn  Club  Prize. 

822.  The  Freshman  across  the  Aisle. 

823.  People  I  have  Copied. 

824.  Things  I  Wish  our  Doctor  wouldn’t  Do. 

825.  Who’s  who  in  my  Family  and  why. 

826.  A  Stranger  that  I  Admired  on  Sight. 

827.  The  Man  who  Needs  my  Shoes. 

828.  Cooks  we  have  Had. 

829.  My  Tardy  Friend. 

830.  Getting  Father  Dressed  for  an  Evening  Entertainment 

831.  The  Kind  of  a  Minister  I  do  not  Like. 

832.  Pessimistic  Mary. 

833.  When  Father  is  Ill. 

834.  The  Audience  at  a  Country  “Movie”  Show. 

835.  Judging  Character  by  Ears. 
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830.  Comparative  Study  of  Fathers. 

837.  When  Mother  Cleans  the  Glory-Hole. 

838.  Why  People  are  like  Canned  Goods. 

839.  Study  of  Faces  in  a  Street-Car. 

840.  The  Family  Putterer. 

841.  A  Freshman’s  Opinion  of  Sophomores. 

842.  My  Opinion  of  an  Egotist. 

843.  These  People  who  Love  to  Clean. 

844.  Qualities  necessary  for  a  Good  Chaperon. 

845.  Why  my  Rival  Excels. 

846.  My  Worst  Enemy. 

847.  When  Father  Made  a  Mistake. 

848.  The  Whims  of  my  Chum. 

849.  Teachers  I  have  Had. 

850.  Detectives  and  Pawn  Shops. 

851.  An  Act  of  Heroism  by  One  of  our  Firemen. 

852.  A  Kitchen  Orchestra. 

853.  Tramps  I  have  Met. 

854.  Our  Dressmaker. 

855.  A  Freak  I  once  Knew. 

856.  That  Polite  Person. 

857.  The  Pullman  Porter. 

858.  Old  New  England  Traits  Seen  in  my  Neighbors. 

859.  The  Woman  who  would  Give  Parting  Instructions:  A  Fable 

(b)  Places 

860.  My  Corner  in  the  Library. 

861.  Sights  from  the  Top  of  Bunker  Hill. 

862.  My  Neighbor’s  Back  Yard. 

863.  Half  an  Hour  on  Boylston  Street. 

864.  Description  of  a  Fire. 

865.  My  First  Impressions  of  the  College  1  am  Going  to  Attend 

866.  Rummage  Counters. 

867.  Vespers  in  the  Woods. 

868.  On  the  Ferry. 

869.  A  Successful  Grocery  Store. 

870.  My  First  Glimpse  of  New  York. 

871.  A  Gypsy  Camp. 

872.  The  Country  Church. 

873.  Gazing  into  a  Store  Window. 

874.  The  Most  Attractive  Schoolroom  I  Know 

875.  The  Washington  Elm. 

876.  The  Home  of  Louisa  M.  AlcoU. 
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877.  Longfellow’s  Study. 

878.  My  Top  Bureau  Drawer. 

879.  A  Summer  Hotel  in  Mid-Winter. 

880.  A  Thunder-Storm  in  the  Mountains. 

881.  Alone  in  a  Great  Church. 

882.  An  Old-Fashioned  Garden. 

883.  The  Children’s  Ward. 

884.  A  Deserted  Farm. 

885.  An  Up-to-date  Business  Office. 

886.  My  First  Impressions  of  the  Theater 

887.  A  Colonial  Kitchen. 

888.  A  Fire  Sale. 

889.  An  Ideal  Summer  Cottage. 

890.  In  the  Pullman. 

891.  On  the  Deck  of  an  Ocean  Liner. 

892.  A  Street  in  the  Slums. 

893.  The  Steerage. 

894.  A  View  from  the  “Crow’s  Nest.” 

895.  A  Country  Cemetery. 

896.  A  Gruesome  Sight. 

897.  The  Ice-Storm. 

898.  The  Bend  in  the  Old  Stone  Wall. 

899.  An  Early  Morning  Walk  in  the  Country. 

900.  A  Walk  in  the  Rain. 

901.  Themes  to  express  one  quality;  as,  silence,  bleakness,  heat, 
disorder,  storm,  comfort,  strangeness,  haste,  peace,  war. 

(c)  Animals 

902.  Why  Two  Kittens  are  Better  than  One. 

903.  Does  my  Cat  Think? 

904.  When  the  Cat  Ate  the  Canary. 

905.  My  Experiences  with  Goldfish. 

906.  Grandfather’s  Old  Horse. 

907.  Pets  of  which  my  Family  did  not  Approve. 

908.  Pets  I  have  Loved  and  Lost. 

909.  Talks  I  have  Had  with  my  Canary. 

910.  Instincts  of  Certain  Animals. 

911.  The  Most  Stupid  Kind  of  Animal  that  I  Know. 

912.  The  Mosquito  as  Guest. 

913.  Heroes  of  my  Acquaintance. 

914.  How  Hens  Walk. 

915.  Our  Neighbor’s  Hens. 

916.  Queer  Bugs  I  have  Played  With. 
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917.  The  Lesson  a  Bee  Teaches  a  Busy-Body. 

918.  My  Observations  on  Caterpillars  and  their  Moths. 

919.  Facial  Expressions  of  a  Cat  or  Dog  (i.e.f  to  express  fright, 
pleasure,  anger,  or  guilt). 

920.  Habits  of  the  Neighbor’s  Dog. 

921.  Enter,  my  Dog. 

922.  The  Greetings  my  Dog  Gives  me. 

923.  Queer  Pets  I  have  Had. 

924.  My  Dog’s  Actions  when  I  Pet  the  Cat. 

925.  “Cat  and  Dog  Life”  at  our  House. 

926.  Why  a  Boy  Needs  a  Dog. 

927.  Troubles  with  a  Frolicsome  Dog  and  a  Leaky  Canoe. 

( d )  Things 

928.  The  Last  Thing  I  Expect  to  Own. 

929.  Queer  Messages  I  have  Picked  up  on  my  Radio. 

930.  Necessities  I  do  not  Like. 

931.  Mistakes  that  People  Make  about  Wireless. 

932.  Sunday  Night  Suppers  at  Home. 

933.  One  Side  of  a  Telephone  Conversation. 

934.  The  Advantage  (or  Disadvantage)  of  Being  Tall  (or  Short) 

935.  Kickers  (Mechanical  Ones). 

936.  The  Disadvantages  of  Being  Perfectly  Healthy. 

937.  The  Old-Maid-Moon  Has  my  Sympathy. 

938.  Why  Some  Teachers  do  not  Have  Discipline. 

939.  When  to  Go  to  Church. 

940.  Humoring  the  Weather. 

941.  The  Disadvantages  of  Having  Ears. 

942.  Why  I  Wish  I  Were  a  Man. 

943.  Why  my  Diary  is  Dear  to  me. 

944.  The  Human  Side  of  Shopping. 

945.  Telling  the  Season  by  the  Flower-Shops. 

946.  Planning  my  Party. 

947.  The  Wetness  of  Water. 

948.  The  Penny  Rolling  uphill. 

949.  Exceptions  that  do  not  Prove  the  Rule. 

950.  My  First  Secret  Society. 

951.  Feathers. 

952.  What  I  can  See  from  our  Pew. 

953.  A  Love  Letter  to  my  Alarm  Clock. 

954.  What  I  would  Do  with  a  Show-Window. 

955.  How  my  Room  is  Haunted. 

953.  When  they  Clean  House  Next  Door. 
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957.  Treasures  of  our  Attic. 

958.  My  Souvenir  Drawer. 

959.  What  Keeps  my  Door  open. 

960.  Andirons. 

961.  My  Room  as  I  should  Like  to  Furnish  it. 

962.  The  Consequences  of  never  Keeping  my  Possessions  in 
Order. 

963.  When  the  Teacher  Forgot  to  Assign  a  Home  Lesson. 

964.  My  Note-Books  and  Some  Others. 

965.  What  the  English  Language  would  Mean  to  me  without 
the  Word  “Why.” 

966.  Notes  Received  in  School. 

967.  Why  I  Like  to  Collect  Poems. 

968.  When  the  Engineer  could  not  Heat  the  School  Building. 

969.  What  I  Expect  College  Life  to  Be. 

970.  Why  Grown-Ups  Fail  to  Appreciate  Fairyland. 

971.  If  I  had  my  School  Life  to  Live  over  again. 

972.  How  I  Memorize. 

973.  On  the  Writing  of  a  Sonnet. 

974.  Latin  and  why  it  is  so  Popular. 

975.  Things  I  should  Like  to  Know. 

976.  How  English  should  be  Taught  in  the  High  Schools 

977.  Why  I  Like  —  (any  piece  of  literature). 

978.  The  Sunday  Supplement. 

979.  My  Ideal  Library. 

980.  My  Old  Nine  Mother  Goose  Favorites. 

981.  Pleasures  of  Inflicting  Self-Punishment. 

982.  Being  Unconventional. 

983.  The  Value  of  a  Sense  of  Humor. 

984.  Ideals  and  Reals. 

985.  The  Fascination  of  the  Forbidden. 

986.  The  Delights  of  Loitering. 

987.  Minding  Another’s  Business. 

988.  The  Folly  of  Being  too  Sensitive. 

989.  Accepting  Censure  Philosophically. 

990.  What  I  have  Learned  from  our  Victrola 

991.  Sunday-School  Concert. 

992.  “Terribly  out  of  Practice.” 

993.  The  Joys  of  Ragtime. 

994.  Sounds  from  the  Barnyard. 

995.  The  Popular  Song  I  could  not  Forget. 

996.  Why  I  Prefer  the  Organ  to  the  Piano. 

997.  Why  I  Like  —  (any  piece  of  music). 
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998.  The  Best  Cartoons  I  Remember. 

999.  The  Art  of  Reaching  School  in  Time. 

1000.  What  an  Invalid  is  Supposed  to  Like. 

1001.  What  an  Invalid  Likes. 

1002.  When  Opposites  don’t  Attract. 

1003.  The  Difficulties  of  Overcoming  Conceit. 

1004.  The  Pleasure  of  Cutting  Things. 

1005.  Pulling  the  Wool  over  j  ^7^' 

1006.  Why  I  Like  —  (any  picture  or  piece  of  sculpture). 

1007.  Why  I  Like  a  Grocery  Store. 

1008.  Looking  over  Old  Photographs. 

1009.  Our  Family  Pictures. 

1010.  The  Worst  Photograph  I  ever  Had. 

1011.  Pictures  I  should  Like  to  Own. 

1012.  How  I  would  Dress  if  I  were  a  Girl. 

1013.  What  I  Thought  of  the  Way  my  Mother  Dressed  me. 

1014.  How  our  Closets  Reveal  our  Personality. 

1015.  The  Oldest  Thing  I  Own. 

1016.  The  Most  Hideous  Dress  I  ever  Saw. 

1017.  The  Cheering  Effect  of  White  Shoes. 

1018.  Rubber  Overshoes. 

1019.  Umbrellas  I  have  Had. 

1020.  What  allures  in  Shoe  Advertisements. 

1021.  The  Effect  of  my  New  Clothes  on  Other  People. 

1022.  Fits  and  Misfits  in  Shoes,  Tent-Mates,  etc. 

1023.  My  Beloved  Old  Clothes. 

1024.  Different  Ways  of  Breaking  the  Eighth  Commandment. 

1025.  A  Virtue  that  I  cannot  Admire. 

1026.  The  Value  of  Debating  on  the  Side  to  which  One  is  Opposed 

1027.  Doing  Things  for  my  Own  Good. 

1028.  Solemnity:  A  Virtue  and  a  Vice. 

1029.  The  Art  of  Fishing  (not  for  Fish). 

1030.  Bluffing  has  Compensations. 

1031.  How  I  Lost  an  Ambition. 

1032.  First  Names  that  I  Hate. 

1033.  The  Quickest  Way  to  Make  me  Furious 

1034.  If  Any  One  really  Wants  to  Please  me. 

1035.  The  First  Day  of  the  Month. 

1036.  Transitory  Things:  My  Allowance:  My  Box  of  Huyler's 

1037.  My  Cash  Account. 

1038.  My  Debts  —  Other  than  Financial. 

1039.  My  First  Investment. 
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1040.  The  Red  and  the  Yellow. 

1041.  An  Ideal  Picnic  Lunch. 

1042.  My  Idea  of  a  Square  Meal. 

1043.  Why  Boys  Collect  Horse-Chestnuts. 

1044.  Blueberry  Pie. 

1045.  Making-Believe. 

1046.  Why  I  Like  Bungalows. 

1047.  Smiles. 

1048.  The  Usefulness  of  the  “I  Am  Blind”  Sign. 

1049.  An  Architect’s  First  House. 

1050.  Knocking  on  Wood. 

1051.  “Shop  Early.” 

1052.  Boarding  Out. 

1053.  My  Preferences. 

1054.  The  Country  Dance. 

1055.  Grandmother’s  Sampler. 

1056.  Our  Latch-String  is  always  out. 

1057.  The  Question  I  Omitted  on  my  Examination. 

1058.  Frictional  Electricity  as  Generated  by  an  Angry  Parent 
Hand. 

1059.  Social  Errors  I  have  Known. 

1060.  What  my  Father  Tries  Hardest  to  Teach  me. 

1061.  What  I  Know  about  my  Great-Grandfather. 

1062.  The  Father’s  Part  in  Life. 

1063.  Scaring  my  Sister  in  the  Dark. 

1064.  My  Mother’s  Apron-String. 

1065.  How  my  Family  Regards  my  Theme  Nights. 

1066.  The  Cruelty  of  Children  to  Parents. 

1067.  Two  Sides  of  the  Question:  Mother’s  and  mine. 

1068.  Family  Dialect. 

1069.  My  Father’s  Pet  Story. 

1070.  When  my  Sister  Tries  to  Reform  me. 

1071.  My  One  Regret. 

1072.  Why  I  Like  Red  Hair. 

1073.  My  Pet  Aversion. 

1074.  The  Luxury  I  Want. 

1075.  How  I  Put  myself  to  Sleep. 

1076.  Letters  I  Like  to  Receive. 


1077.  The  Traits  I  Admire  most  in 


1078.  Bridges  I  have  Burned. 

1079.  What  I  Want  (or  do  not  Want)  Inscribed  on  my  Tomb. 
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SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  AND  LIBRARY 
INSTRUCTION 

No  school  system  can  accomplish  its  highest  purposes 
without  library  facilities.  In  small  towns  and  in  many  com¬ 
munities  this  aid  is  best  provided  by  the  public  library. 
The  ideal  system  is  the  establishment  of  a  school  library  in 
each  high  school,  operated  —  as  it  is  in  Cleveland  —  by  a 
partnership  arrangement  between  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Public  Library  Board. 

In  Cleveland  the  English  Department  of  each  senior  high 
school  provides  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  The 
outline  that  follows  presents  the  main  features  of  the  plan. 

Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  — 
Suggestive  Outline 

The  following  outline  for  teaching  the  use  of  books  and  libraries  is 
offered  by  the  high-school  librarians  of  Cleveland: 

Such  instruction  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  high-school 
work  for  students  in  all  courses. 

Aims 

1.  To  round  out  the  educational  process  by  providing  stimulus  to 
reading  and  instruction  in  using  books  most  profitably. 

2.  To  give  help  and  interest  to  school  projects  in  all  subjects. 

3.  To  develop  and  encourage  interests  not  covered  by  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  and  to  assist  in  accelerating  the  work  of  the  school. 

4.  To  prepare  boys  and  girls  who  are  going  to  college  to  take  up 
advanced  reference  work  with  ease. 

5.  To  provide  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  their  education  by  knowing  how  to  use  a  library 
effectively. 

0.  To  train  pupils  in  the  habit  of  reading  for  information  and 
entertainment. 

Utilitarian  aims 

To  awaken  civic  responsibility  in  the  use  of  school  property  (the 
care  and  proper  use  of  library  books). 

To  point  out  to  teachers  and  librarians  that  they  can  save  time  by 
giving  definite  instruction  to  groups  rather  than  repeatedly  to 
individuals. 
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Scope  of  Instruction 

The  amount  of  instruction  given  will  depend  upon  the  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  this  work  by  the  English  classes  and  the  adequacy  of  the 
library  staff. 

The  choice  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  influenced  by  the  training 
that  the  pupils  have  already  had  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

In  the  period  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth  years  in  school,  the 
pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  use  of  the  public  library;  use 
of  the  school  library;  the  arrangement,  resources,  and  regulations  of 
each;  the  aids  to  self-help  in  a  library;  the  pupils’  responsibility 
toward  the  library;  and  the  care,  handling,  and  return  of  books. 
Furthermore,  they  should  make  definite,  directed  study  of  the  com¬ 
mon  library  tools,  such  as  indices  in  books,  and  various  indices  to 
periodical  literature,  the  dictionary,  the  encyclopaedia,  the  most 
used  handbooks  and  typical  general  reference  books;  the  card  cata¬ 
logue,  the  library  classification  of  books,  and  pamphlet  and  bulletin 
material.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  look  up  a  subject  in  a 
library  and  to  take  notes  on  the  material  found,  how  to  arrange 
references,  and  how  to  compile  a  simple  bibliography. 

The  work,  particularly  in  the  advanced  years,  should  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  English  course,  but  its  use 
in  other  subjects  should  be  strongly  emphasized. 

The  library  instruction  should  foster  a  taste  for  books  that  have 
some  literary  merit,  should  awaken  interest  in  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  should  stimulate  the  desire  to  own  books,  the  building  up  of  the 
home  book  shelf,  and  the  use  of  public  libraries  in  after-school  days. 

By  whom  given 

The  instruction  relating  to  books  (physical  make-up  and  also  joys 
of  reading)  might  well  be  given  by  the  teacher,  but  if  practicable  the 
work  on  the  library  should  be  given  by  the  librarian. 

Whatever  instruction  is  given  should  be  interesting,  definite,  con¬ 
crete,  and  accompanied  by  practical  demonstrations.  It  should  be 
followed  up  by  problems  to  be  worked  out  individually,  and  it  should 
be  carried  over  into  the  everyday  handling  of  books  and  use  of  the 
library. 

The  N.E.A.  standard  “A”  gives  as  a  minimum  three  recitation 
periods  per  year  in  each  English  course. 

For  the  reasons  indicated,  the  outline  for  instruction  can  be  only 
suggestive.  The  librarian  will  adapt  the  topics  to  the  age  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  pupils,  and  will  condense  or  elaborate  as  the  time 
permits. 

The  accompanying  “Helps  in  the  Use  of  a  Library”  are  designed 
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for  pupils’  study  and  for  filing  in  their  notebooks.  They  should  be 
provided  in  separate  form  for  this  purpose. 

Instruction  —  Seventh  Grade 

(Instruction  given  in  the  library,  by  the  librarian) 

Library 

The  modern  library 

Public  library  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  1-4 
What  it  is  and  does.  Why  “public”  ? 

How  many  have  used  a  library?  How  many  have  a  card? 
Library  regulations.  Why  necessary? 

Behavior  in  the  library 
School  library  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  5-6 
Relation  to  public  library 
Reason  for  rules 
Drawing  and  return  of  books 
How  to  find  books 

Behavior  in  the  library  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  7 

Books  (Instruction  to  be  given  by  teacher  if  desired) 

Review  of  information  gained  in  lower  grades 
Care  and  handling  of  books  (with  explanation  of  how  books  are 
made,  increased  cost  of  books,  books  for  everybody,  civic  respon¬ 
sibility,  etc.) 

Parts  of  a  book.  When  this  instruction  is  given,  each  pupil  should 
have  at  hand  a  book  with  a  good  index,  in  which  to  note  each 
point  as  it  is  discussed.  “Helps,”  par.  10-12  should  also  be 
used  and  should  be  followed  by: 

Drill  on  the  index 

Compare  use  of  index  and  table  of  contents 

Location 

Arrangement 

Use 

Look  up: 

Cross-reference 
Phrases  under  word 
Inclusive  pages 
Verify  reference  in  book  itself 
Work  out  problem  involving  choice  of  word 
Dictionary  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  14-15 

Use  also  publishers’  Dictionary  leaflet,  “Introducing  Your 
Dictionary  to  You.” 
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Book  talk,  discussing  books  on  the  Home  Reading-List  for  this 
grade,  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  stories  of  individual  suc¬ 
cess  and  courage.  Teacher  or  librarian  will  tell  an  incident 
from  one  of  the  books,  or  read  a  passage  that  will  stimulate  the 
pupils’  interest. 

Library  hour  (conducted  in  the  library  cooperatively  by  the 
teacher  and  the  librarian) .  The  teacher  will  notify  the  librarian 
in  advance  that  she  will  bring  her  class  to  the  library  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  period  for  the  study  of  material  on  a  certain  subject.  The 
librarian  will  collect  all  available  material  on  the  subject  — 
books,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  pictures.  The  teacher  will 
come  with  the  class  for  intensive  reference  work  during  the 
period.  The  most  satisfactory  work  is  done  when  each  pupil  is 
assigned  a  definite  phase  of  the  subject  to  study  and  report 
upon. 

A  variation  of  the  above  plan  is  used  in  a  school  having  super¬ 
vised  study:  several  pupils  are  sent  to  the  library  to  look  up  a 
subject  briefly,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  or  so  they  return  to  class 
to  report  their  findings,  or  a  similar  committee  spends  a  period 
in  the  library  early  in  the  day  looking  over  material,  and  has  it 
put  on  the  reserve  shelves  for  their  class  for  a  period  later  in  the 
day,  when  it  is  taken  to  the  classroom  for  the  one  period. 


Instruction  —  Eighth  Grade 


Library 

Review  of  seventh-grade  work 


Books 

Review  of  parts  of  the  book 
Dictionary  work  continued 

Encyclopaedia  features  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  14 
Encyclopaedia  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  16  and  17 
How  to  look  up  a  subject 
Use  of  material  found 

Book  talks  on  books  about  great  men,  great  industries,  great 
enterprises 


References  for  Instruction  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 

Barrette:  “Use  of  the  Library  as  an  Aid  in  School  Work.” 

School  and  Society,  March  16,  1918.  (Value  of  the  library  hour.) 
Bolenius:  Everyday  English  Composition 

Gildemeister:  Minnesota  Course  of  Study.  (Dictionary  work,  p.  98; 
Literature,  p.  200.) 
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Portland,  Oregon:  Elementary  Course  of  Study.  (Outline  of  library 
instruction.) 

Rice :  Lessons  in  the  Use  of  the  Library 

Instruction  —  Ninth  Grade 

Library 

Review  of  eighth-year  work  on  encyclopaedia 
Handbooks  and  typical  general  reference  books  —  see  also 
“Helps,”  par.  23 
Who’s  Who  in  America 
World  Almanac 

Freeman  and  Chandler:  World’s  Commercial  Products 
Rand,  McNally:  Imperial  Atlas 
Garnett  and  Gosse :  English  Literature 
Subject  assignments 

Use  of  catalogue  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  9 
Classification  —  see  “Helps,”  par.  8 
Public  library  classification.  (Study  of  detailed  outline.) 
Problem  developed  individually  or  by  group  —  see  “Helps,” 
par.  24 

Instruction  —  Tenth  Grade 

Library 

International  Index  to  Periodical  Literature  —  see  “Helps,”  par. 
21-22 

Review  use  of  catalogue 

Review  subject  assignment  by  use  of  individual  problem 
Books 

Book  talk  on  use  of  good  reading  to  increase  vocabulary. 

(Readings  from  Muir:  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth;  Choate, 
Rufus,  Life;  or  any  others.) 

Study  of  a  few  typical  magazines 

Current  events  (weekly)  Literary  Digest 

(monthly)  Review  of  Reviews 
Literary  Atlantic 
Bookman 

General  (weekly)  Outlook  or  Independent 
Monthly  World’s  Work,  Scribner’s,  Century 

Instruction  —  Eleventh  Grade 

Library 

Review  of  tenth-year  work 

Study  of  special  reference  books  of  immediate  use  —  see  “Helps,” 
par.  23 
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Special  instruction  for  this  grade 
Note-taking  in  the  library 
Bibliography  making 
Debating  reference 

Books 

Special  study  of  books  and  material  on  vocations  (following  out¬ 
line  of  vocational  courses) 

Instruction  —  Twelfth  Grade 

Review  of  eleventh-grade  work 
Talk  on  the  public  library  as  a  continuation  school 
Each  student  to  make  a  visit  to  the  public  library  to  investigate  a 
vocation  or  some  subject  of  special  interest 
Talk  on  the  home  library  —  on  owning  books,  buying  books,  etc. 

References  for  High-School  Library  Instruction 

Baldwin:  Writing  and  Speaking.  (Chapter  on  “Bringing  the 
Library  to  Bear.”) 

Bostwick:  Making  of  an  American’ s  Library 
Fay  and  Eaton:  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 

Lomer  and  Ashmun:  The  Study  and  Practice  of  Writing  English 
(Making  a  bibliography,  pp.  221-23,  and  other  references.) 
Ward:  Practical  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries 
Ward:  Suggestive  Outlines  for  Teaching  the  Use  of  Books 
Wisconsin:  Library  Lessons  for  High  Schools 

Helps  in  the  Use  of  a  Library 

l .  Purpose  of  library  instruction 

To  show  what  a  library  is  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

To  help  in  the  use  of  a  library,  whether  the  public  library  or 
the  school  library. 

Public  library 
t  What  it  is: 

A  collection  of  the  best  books  for  reading  and  for  reference, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  and  pictures. 

S.  What  it  does: 

It  gives  every  one  a  chance  to  find  out  anything  he  wishes 
to  know,  and  to  study  any  subject  in  which  he  is  inter¬ 
ested. 

How  to  use  it: 

Visit  the  branch  library  nearest  your  home. 


4. 
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Ask  the  librarian  to  tell  you  how  to  take  out  a  card. 

Acquire  library  manners;  walk  quietly  and  speak  in  a  low 
tone. 

High-school  library 

&.  What  it  is: 

Special  collection  of  books,  magazines  and  indices,  pam¬ 
phlets,  clippings,  pictures,  and  maps  kept  in  the  school  for  the 
convenience  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

What  it  does: 

For  information  and  study,  supplies  material  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  all  subjects  taught  in  the  school. 

For  pleasure  reading  and  outside  interests,  provides  books 
for  home  reading;  how  to  make  and  do  things;  club  work; 
sports  and  amusements. 

8.  How  to  use  it: 

The  library  room  is  not  a  study  hall,  but  quiet  and  order 
must  be  maintained. 

Show  consideration  of  others  by  careful  handling  of  books 
and  replacing  of  reserved  books  and  volumes  in  sets. 

7  The  librarian’s  part  is  to  know  the  books  and  to  direct  read¬ 
ers  in  the  use  of  them. 

Help  her  by  good  conduct  in  the  library  and  by  learning 
how  to  use  the  library  yourself.  Always  feel  free  to  ask  her 
for  help. 

8.  Aids  to  self-help  in  the  library 
Classification 

Books  on  the  same  subject  are  grouped  together  on  the 
shelves.  This  arrangement  is  called  classification.  Library 
classification  is  based  on  a  decimal  system,  with  figures  for 
notation.  The  same  system  is  used  in  all  the  Cleveland 
public  libraries  and  school  libraries.  The  great  subdivisions 
are  divided  by  tens. 

Outline  of  classification. 

000  Reference  books 

100  Philology 

200  Religion 

300  Sociology 

420  Geography  and  travel 

500  Natural  science 

600  Useful  arts 

700  Fine  arts 

800  Literature 

Special  forms  of  literature  are  designated  by  letters; 
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e.g.  C  for  poetry;  CC  for  plays;  E  for  essays;  and  are 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author. 

900  History 

B  stands  for  individual  biography  and  the  material 
is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  name 
of  the  person  written  about. 

110  is  used  for  collections  of  biography  in  one  volume. 
The  books  are  marked  with  a  call  number.  This  is  a 
symbol  representing  the  subject  of  the  book  and  its 
location  on  the  shelves. 

For  Dewey  decimal  classification  outline  see  Lomer  and 
Ashmun,  Study  and  Practice  of  Writing  English,  p.  331. 

9.  The  catalogue 

The  catalogue  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  the  library  owns.  It 
bears  the  same  relationship  to  the  library  that  an  index  does  to 
a  book. 

It  answers  the  questions: 

What  books  by  a  certain  author  are  in  the  library? 

Has  the  library  a  book  of  a  certain  title? 

What  material  is  there  in  the  library  on  any  given  subject? 
The  information  is  on  cards,  arranged  by  author,  title  and 
subject  in  one  alphabet. 

Each  card  also  has  the  call  number  in  the  upper  left  corner. 
Howto  use  it: 

To  find  out  whether  the  library  has  a  particular  book,  look 
for  the  name  of  the  author  or  the  title. 

To  find  out  what  material  on  a  given  subject  is  in  the 
library,  look  for  the  name  of  the  subject  in  red. 

Observe  the  call  number  on  the  card.  This  number  directs 
to  the  location  of  the  book  on  the  shelves. 

Reference  cards  are  also  found  which  direct  from  other 
possible  forms  of  a  name  or  subject  to  the  form  used  in  this 
catalogue;  and  from  subjects  to  related  subjects  under  which 
books  are  also  listed.  These  are  called  cross-references. 

10.  The  book 

What  it  is: 

The  book  is  a  means  of  increasing  one’s  store  of  knowledge, 
of  acquiring  new  ideas  and  vocabulary,  of  learning  about  life 
and  people  in  all  places  and  times. 

11.  How  to  use  it: 

Some  books  are  to  be  read  through  carefully,  in  order  to  study 
the  author’s  style  and  to  master  the  new  words  and  ideas.  Others 
are  to  be  skimmed,  to  get  at  the  information  quickly. 
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Information  to  be  gained  from  the  different  parts: 

Title-Page  gives  title,  author,  publisher  and  usually  date 
of  publication  and  copyright  date. 

(Copyright  is  the  exclusive  right,  secured  to  an  author  oi 
an  artist  by  law,  to  publish  or  dispose  of  a  work  for  a 
limited  time.) 

Preface  gives  author’s  purpose  in  writing  the  book. 
Table  of  Contents  is  a  list  of  chapter  headings  and  out¬ 
lines  the  subject-matter  in  the  order  in  which  it  is  presented. 
List  of  Illustrations. 

Text  or  body  of  book. 

How  to  judge  a  book: 

Is  it  written  in  good  English? 

Is  the  subject  or  idea  presented  truthfully? 

Is  the  book  readable?  Interesting? 

Is  there  sufficient  information  or  pleasure  in  it  to  make 
it  worth  while? 

Does  your  opinion  of  the  book  agree  with  that  of  more 
experienced  critics? 

Appendix  gives  fuller  notes  and  added  information. 

Index  is  usually  in  the  back  of  a  book  and  in  the  last  volume 
of  a  set. 

It  lists  alphabetically  all  the  material  in  a  book,  with  the 
proper  pages. 

Its  use  is  the  most  direct  method  of  finding  material. 

12.  Index  drill 
18.  Reference  books 

A  reference  book  is  one  to  be  consulted  for  definite  points  of 
information  rather  than  to  be  read  through,  and  is  arranged  with 
regard  to  ease  in  finding  specific  facts. 

Arrangement  is  usually  alphabetical  or  with  an  index. 

Those  which  treat  of  many  subjects  are  called  general  refer¬ 
ence  books,  e.g.  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias. 

If  the  full  meaning  of  a  term  is  not  understood,  the  first  book 
to  consult  in  the  search  for  information  is  the  dictionary. 

14.  Dictionary 

What  it  is: 

A  book  dealing  primarily  with  words  and  giving  alphabeti¬ 
cally  a  list  of  the  words  in  a  language. 

Information  given  for  each  word:  Spelling;  pronunciation; 
parts  of  speech;  derivation;  definition;  quotations  and  syn¬ 
onyms.  The  modern  unabridged  dictionary  includes  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  ordinary  words  and  phrases:  proper  names  —  including 
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those  of  mythology  —  abbreviations,  words  and  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  dialect,  slang,  technical  terms,  obsolete 
words,  illustrations,  and  brief  information  about  subjects. 

15.  How  to  use  it: 

Look  for  thumb  index  and  for  the  guide  word  at  top  of 
page.  The  key  to  the  abbreviations  that  are  used  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  words  is  found  in  the  introduction. 

For  a  brief  account  of  a  person  or  subject,  the  quickest  help 
is  often  found  in  the  encyclopaedia. 

16.  Encyclopedia, 

What  it  is: 

A  reference  work  dealing  with  subjects  rather  than  with 
words. 

The  best  encyclopaedias  are  of  recent  date,  are  in  many 
volumes,  and  include  articles  on  a  great  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

Special  features  are  reading  lists  at  the  end  of  the  articles, 
fine  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams.  The  arrangement  is 
alphabetical,  or  an  index  volume  is  provided. 

17.  How  to  use  it: 

Look  first  for  the  letter,  which  is  on  the  back  of  the  volume, 
then  for  the  guide  word,  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Note  the  arrangement  of  words  on  the  page. 

Subjects  have  headings  and  sometimes  sub-heads. 

The  spelling  of  words  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Follow  up  cross-references. 

Use  the  index  volume  if  the  subject  that  you  want  is  not 
found  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

18.  Books  in  the  library 

Any  book  may  be  used  as  a  reference  book. 

For  subjects  on  which  a  whole  book  has  been  written,  the 
book  is  a  better  source  of  information  than  the  encyclopaedia 
article.  It  usually  covers  the  subject  more  fully;  gives  more 
recent  information,  is  apt  to  be  more  authoritative,  and  often 
has  better  illustrations. 

19.  The  card  catalogue  is  a  reference  help  because  it  shows  on  what 

subjects  the  library  can  furnish  material,  either  in  a  whole 
book  or  in  a  part  of  a  book.  The  date  on  the  card  shows  how 
recent  the  material  is. 

*0.  Reference  material  on  subjects  of  current  interest 

Pamphlets,  circulars,  and  government  bulletins  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  timely  subjects.  They  are  arranged  in  pamphlet 
holders,  according  to  subject. 
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Magazines. 

These  contain  recent  information,  and  the  Readers’  Guide 
and  the  International  Index  show  where  the  articles  may  be 
found. 

81.  Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature 1  is  a  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  index  to  the  best  magazines. 

It  lists  articles  alphabetically  by  author,  title,  and  sub¬ 
ject. 

It  includes  references  to  portraits  and  poems. 

References  give  in  abbreviated  form  the  title  of  the  article, 
the  name  of  the  author,  the  volume,  paging,  and  date. 

8i.  How  to  use  it: 

Look  for  the  name  of  the  subject  wanted  as  you  would  look 
in  the  index  of  a  book. 

Begin  at  the  latest  number  or  volume  and  work  back. 
Make  a  note  of  a  reference  by  taking  down  the  name  of  the 
magazine,  the  volume  number,  the  paging,  and  the  date. 

The  general  reference  books  are  first  aid  in  the  search  for 
information. 

For  every  subject  there  are  special  reference  books  which 
can  be  consulted  for  fuller  information. 

W.  Reference  books  usually  found  in  High  Schools  and  Branch 
Libraries 
General 

Dictionaries 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern  English 
Century  Dictionary 

H.  W.  Fowler:  A  Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage 
Funk  and  Wagnall’s  New  Standard  Dictionary 
Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 
Encyclopaedias 

Encyclopaedia  Americana 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
New  International  Encyclopaedia 
Thesaurus 

Roget’s  International  Thesaurus 
Special  subjects 

Statistics  and  social  questions 

Bliss  and  Binder:  New  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform 
Statesman’s  Year-Book 
Walsh:  Curiosities  of  Popular  Custom 
World  Almanac 

1  Readers’  Guide  Supplement  (1907-1919)  is  now  continued  under  the  title  Inter¬ 
national  Index  to  Periodicals. 
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Useful  arts 

Bailey:  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Agriculture 
Bailey:  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticulture 
Freeman  and  Chandler:  World's  Commercial  Products 
Fine  arts 

Grove:  Dictionary  of  Music 
Reinach:  Apollo 

Sturgis:  Dictionary  of  Architecture 
Literature 

Bartlett:  Familiar  Quotations 
Brewer:  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable 
Brewer:  Readers'  Handbook 
Chambers:  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature 
Firkins:  Index  to  Short  Stories 
Garnett  and  Gosse:  English  Literature 
Granger :  Index  to  Poetry 
Hoyt:  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quotations 
Moulton:  Library  of  Literary  Criticism 
Stedman  and  Hutchinson :  Library  of  American  Literature 
Stevenson:  The  Home  Book  of  Verse 
Stevenson:  The  Home  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
Warner:  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature 
Debates 

Foster:  Debating  for  Boys 
Phelps:  Debaters’  Manual 
Robbins:  High  School  Debate  Book 
Roberts:  Rules  of  Order 
Thomas:  Manual  of  Debate 
Geography 

Bartholomew:  Atlas  of  Economic  Geography 
Doubleday,  Page:  Geographical  Manual  and  New  Atlas 
Lippincott’ s  New  Gazetteer 
Rand,  McNally:  Imperial  Atlas 

Robertson  and  Bartholomew:  Historical  Atlas  of  Modern 
Europe 
Biography 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography 
Century  Cyclopaedia  of  Names 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Index  and  Epitome 
Lippincott’ s  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology 

United  States  Official  Congressional  Directory 
Who’s  Who 

Who’s  Who  in  America 
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History 

Hadyn :  Dictionary  of  Dates 

Harper  s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature 

Heilprin:  Historical  Reference  Book 

Hodge:  Handbook  of  American  Indians 

Larned :  History  for  Ready  Reference 

Low  and  Pulling:  Dictionary  of  English  History 

Shepherd:  Historical  Atlas 


. . . . Nam* 

. . English  Teacher 

LIBRARY  INSTRUCTION:  PROBLEM 
3x>ok  up  material  on . 

1.  In  what  book  did  you  find  the  full  meaning  or  pronunciation 
of  the  word? 

2.  Where  did  you  find  a  good  short  account? 

8.  Give  call  number,  author  and  title  if  you  find  a  whole  book. 

4.  Give  name  and  date  for  an  article  in  a  magazine. 

5.  Where  did  you  find  illustrations,  diagrams  or  maps? 

No  person  interested  in  the  development  of  the  library 
will  fail  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  various  helps  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York  City. 
Those  who  seek  more  detailed  information  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  school  library  will  receive  valuable  assistance 
from  the  following  books  and  pamphlets: 

American  Library  Association:  Planning  the  School  Library,  What 
should  be  the  Location  of  the  School  Library? 

American  Library  Association:  The  School  Library,  a  Necessity  in 
Modern  Education. 

Ayres,  L.  P.,  and  McKinnie,  A.:  The  Public  Library  and  the  Public 
Schools.  Cleveland  Foundation  Publication  no.  21. 

Brown,  Zaidee:  The  Standard  Catalog  for  High-School  Libraries 
H-  W.  Wilson  Company. 

Certain,  C.  C. :  Report  of  Committee  on  Library  Facilities  and  Equip¬ 
ment.  American  Library  Association. 
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Clark,  J.  W.:  The  Care  of  Books.  Cambridge  University. 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education:  A  Manual  for  Secondary 
School  Libraries. 

Eaton,  A.  T. :  School  Library  Service.  American  Library  Association. 

Faye  and  Eaton:  The  Use  of  Books  in  Libraries.  Faxon. 

Hall,  Mary  E.:  Modern  High  School  Library.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

Library  Bureau:  How  to  Organize  a  Library. 

Richardson,  Mary:  “The  Library:  Mutual  Responsibility  of  English 
Teachers  and  Librarians.”  The  English  Bulletin,  January,  1927. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  no.  25:  Public, 
Society,  and  School  Libraries. 

Wilson,  Martha:  Library  Books  for  High  Schools.  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1917,  no.  41. 

Wilson,  Martha:  School  Library  Experience.  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany. 

Wilson,  Martha:  School  Library  Management.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

A  LIST  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary.  Springfield  (Mass.), 
Merriam. 

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  and  Atlas.  New  ed.  12  vols. 
New  York,  1911-12.  Century  Co.,  Subscription. 

A  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Crabb,  George.  English  Synonymes.  New  ed.  New  York,  1892. 
Harper. 

Fernald,  J.  C.  English  Synonyms  and  Antonyms.  10th  ed.  New 
York,  1896.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

March,  Francis  A.,  and  March,  F.  A.,  Jr.  Thesaurus  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language.  Philadelphia,  1902.  Historical  Pub.  Co. 

Barrere,  Albert,  and  Leland,  C.  G.  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon  and 
Cant.  New  ed.  2  vols.  New  York,  1897.  Macmillan. 

Farmer,  J.  S.,  and  Henley,  W.  E.  Dictionary  of  Slang  and  Colloquial 
English.  Abridged.  New  York,  1905.  Dutton. 

Muret,  Edward,  and  Sanders,  D.  Encyclopedic  English-German  and 
German-English  Dictionary.  4  vols.  London,  1901.  Grevel. 

Spiers,  A.,  and  Surenne,  Gabriel.  Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary 
of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  School  ed.  New  York. 
Appleton. 

1/ewis,  C.  T.,  and  Short,  Charles.  Harper's  Latin  Dictionary.  New 
York,  1899.  American  Book  Co. 
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New  International  Encyclopedia.  New  ed.  22  vols.  New  York, 
1911.  Dodd.  Subscription. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  11th  ed.  29  vols.  Cambridge  (Eng.), 
1910-11.  Cambridge  Press. 

Harper’s  Book  of  Facts.  New  ed.  New  York,  1906.  Harper. 

New  Students'  Reference  Work.  6  vols.  Chicago.  F.  E.  Compton 
&  Co. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Index  and  Epitome.  New  York, 
1903.  Macmillan. 

Lippincott’s  Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and 
Mythology.  New  ed.  2  vols.  Philadelphia,  1905.  Lippincott. 

Indexed  Atlas  of  the  World.  New  ed.  2  vols.  Chicago,  1912. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Lippincott’s  New  Gazetteer.  New  revised  ed.  Philadelphia,  1906. 
Lippincott. 

Mill,  H.  R.,  and  others.  International  Geography.  New  York, 
1900.  Appleton. 

Statesman's  Yearbook.  London,  1864-to  date.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

World  Almanac.  New  York.  Published  annually.  New  York 
World. 

American  Year  Book.  F.  G.  Wickware,  ed.  New  York.  Apple- 
ton. 

Shepherd,  W.  R.  Historical  Atlas.  New  York,  1911.  The  Holt 
Company. 

Ploetz,  Carl.  Epitome:  A  Handbook  of  Universal  History.  Boston, 
1911.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Larned,  J.  N.  History  for  Ready  Reference.  7  vols.  Springfield 
(Mass.),  1894-1910.  Nichols. 

Plutarch.  Lives.  Tr.  by  Stewart  and  Long.  4  vols.  New  York. 
Macmillan. 

Morse,  J.  T.,  ed.  American  Statesmen  Series.  Boston.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Brewer,  E.  C.  Historic  Note-Book.  Philadelphia,  1891.  Lip¬ 
pincott. 

Robert,  H.  M.  Revised  Rules  of  Order.  Chicago.  Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co. 

Brookings,  W.  D.,  and  Ringwalt,  R.  C.  Briefs  for  Debate.  New 
York,  1896.  Longmans. 

Ringwalt,  R.  C.  The  High-School  Debate  Book.  Chicago,  1911. 
McClurg. 

Evening  Sky  Map.  Monthly,  published  by  Leon  Barritt,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
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Bryan,  Michael.  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  New 
Edition,  5  vols.  New  York,  1904.  Macmillan.  Subscription. 
Grove,  George.  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.  New  ed. 
revised  and  enlarged.  5  vols.  New  York,  1904-to  date.  Mac¬ 
millan. 

Law,  F.  S.  Operatic  Tales.  Philadelphia,  1903.  Hatch  Music  Co. 
Harper’s  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities.  Edited 
by  H.  T.  Peck,  New  York,  1896.  Harper. 

Bulfinch,  Thomas.  Works.  Edited  by  E.  E.  Hale.  3  vols.  New 
York.  Crowell.  (Containing  the  author’s  Age  of  Fable,  Age  of 
Chivalry,  and  Legends  of  Charlemagne.) 

Gayley,  C.  M.  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature.  Boston,  1893. 
Ginn. 

Anderson,  R.  B.  Norse  Mythology.  Chicago.  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co. 

Brewer,  E.  C.  Reader's  Handbook  of  References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Philadelphia,  1880.  Lippincott. 

Brewer,  E.  C.  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable.  Philadelphia,  1896. 
Lippincott. 

yEsop.  Hundred  Fables.  Illustrated  by  Billinghurst.  London.  Lane. 
Frey,  A.  R.  Sobriquets  and  Nicknames.  New  ed.  Boston, 
1895.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Phyfe,  W.  H.  P.  Five  Thousand  Facts  and  Fancies.  New  York, 
1901.  Putnam. 

Wheeler,  W.  A.  Explanatory  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the 
Noted  Names  of  Fiction.  Boston,  1892.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
Bartlett,  John.  Familiar  Quotations.  9th  ed.,  enlarged.  Boston, 
1891.  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Bent,  S.  A.  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.  New  ed.  Boston,  1895. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Hoyt,  J.  K.  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Quotations.  New  ed.,  enlarged. 

New  York,  1896.  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Warner’s  Library  of  the  World’s  Best  Literature.  Ed.  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  and  others.  46  vols.  (Originally  $3.50  per  vol., 
can  be  had  at  a  great  reduction  through  second-hand  dealers.) 
Reed,  T.  B.  Modern  Eloquence.  15  vols.  Philadelphia,  1901. 
Morris.  Subscription. 

Stedman,  E.  C.  Victorian  Anthology.  Boston,  1895.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Stedman,  E.  C.  American  Anthology.  Boston,  1911.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Halleck,  R.  P.  History  of  American  Literature.  New  York. 
American  Book  Co. 
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Abernethy,  Julian  W.  American  Literature.  New  York,  1902 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Long,  William  J.  American  Literature.  Boston,  1913.  Ginn  and 
Company. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  ed.  American  Men  of  Letters  Series. 

Boston,  1897.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Ward,  T.  H.  English  Poets.  5  vols.  New  York,  1894-1903. 
Macmillan. 

Child,  F.  J.  English  and  Scottish  Ballads.  Ed.  by  Sargent  and 
Kittredge.  Boston,  1904.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Palgrave,  F.  T.  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics,  i  vols. 

New  York,  1891-97.  Macmillan. 

Garnett,  Richard,  and  Gosse,  E.  W.  English  Literature;  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Record.  4  vols.  London,  1903-04. 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller,  A.  R.,  editors.  The  Cambridge  History  of 
English  Literature.  New  York,  1907.  G.  P.  Putnam. 

Morley,  John,  ed.  English  Men  of  Letters  Series.  New  York. 
Harper. 

Ryland,  Frederick.  Chronological  Outline  of  English  Literature. 
New  York,  1900.  Macmillan. 

Whitcomb,  S.  L.  Chronological  Outlines  of  American  Literature. 
New  York,  1894.  Macmillan. 

Moulton,  C.  W.  Library  of  Literary  Criticism.  8  vols.  Buffalo, 
1901.  Moulton  Publishing  Co. 

The  Holy  Bible;  containing  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

New  York,  1910.  Syndicate  Publishing  Co. 

Hastings,  James.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  New  York.  Scribner 

ANNOTATED  READING  LIST 

The  list  of  books  for  home  reading,  here  appended  in  re¬ 
vised  form,  was  compiled  by  the  High  School  Department  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  with  the  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  committee  of  English  teachers.  It  is  designed  to 
suggest  a  limited  number  of  typical  books  of  varied  interest 
in  subject-matter,  and  of  sufficiently  good  English  style, 
but  is  not  to  be  considered  as  final  either  in  selection  or  in 
grading. 

Seventh  Grade 

Aanrud,  Hans:  Lisbeth  Longfrock 

About  a  little  girl  who  lived  on  a  Norwegian  farm 
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Alcott,  L.  M.:  Eight  Cousins 

The  fun  one  girl  and  her  seven  boy  cousins  had 
Alcott,  L.  M.:  Little  Women 

One  of  the  most  popular  books  for  girls.  About  four  sisters, 
Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy 
Andersen,  H.  C.:  Stories  and  Tales 
Favorite  fairy  stories 
Atkinson,  Eleanor:  Johnny  Appleseed 

About  John  Chapman,  who  planted  apple  seeds  in  Ohio 
Baldwin,  James:  The  Story  of  Siegfried 
Tells  of  his  strange  and  daring  deeds 
Barnes,  James:  For  King  or  Country 

The  story  of  twin  brothers  who  took  opposite  sides  in  the  v\  as 
of  the  Revolution 

Barnes,  James:  Giant  of  Three  Wars 
About  General  Winfield  Scott 
Barrie,  J.  M.:  Peter  and  Wendy 

The  piay,  Peter  Pan,  in  story  form 
Barstow,  C.  L.:  Colonists  and  the  Revolution 
Sketches  of  men  and  deeds 
Bartlett,  F.  O.:  The  Forest  Castaways 
A  story  of  the  Maine  woods 
Bates,  K.  L. :  In  Sunny  Spain 

Showing  the  customs  and  everyday  life  of  that  country 
Bennett,  John:  Barnaby  Lee 

Adventures  with  pirates  and  in  New  Amsterdam,  1664 
Bjornson,  Bjornstjerne:  Happy  Boy 
Norse  life 

Bullen,  F.  T. :  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot 
Experiences  on  a  South  Sea  whaler 
Bunyan,  John:  Pilgrim  s  Progress 

One  of  the  world’s  greatest  books 
Canfield,  Dorothy:  Understood  Betsy 

A  little  girl’s  experiences  in  the  country 
Carroll,  Lewis:  Alice  in  Wonderland 
The  best  nonsense 
Coe,  F.  E. :  Heroes  of  Everyday  Life 
Stories  of  bravery 

Colum,  Padraic:  The  Boy  Who  Knew  What  the  Birds  Said 
Irish  fairy  stories 
Cooper,  J.  F.:  Deerslayer 

The  first  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales 
Defoe,  Daniel:  Robinson  Crusoe 
The  model  desert-island  story 
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Demetrios,  George:  When  1  Was  a  Boy  in  Greece 
Dix,  B.  M.:  Merrylips 

About  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers  and  a  girl  who  wanted 
to  be  a  boy 

Dodge,  M.  M.:  Hans  Brinker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates 
Life  in  Holland 

Drummond,  Henry:  The  Monkey  That  Would  Not  Kill 
An  amusing  story  of  a  mischievous  monkey 
Duncan,  Norman:  The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail 
Adventures  in  Labrador  and  at  sea 
Eastman,  C.  A.:  Indian  Boyhood 

Training,  games,  and  adventures  of  the  young  Sioui 
Ewing,  J.  H.  G.:  Jackanapes 

The  story  of  a  boy  who  died  to  save  his  comrade 
French,  H.  W.:  The  Lance  of  Kanana 

The  heroic  story  of  the  Bedouin  boy  who  rescued  Arabia 
Gilder,  R.  W.:  Lincoln  the  Leader 
A  short  account 

Harris,  J.  C. :  Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  Sayings 

The  wonderful  “tar  baby”  and  other  negro  folk  tales 
Haskell,  H.  E.:  Katrinka 

A  little  girl’s  life  in  Russia 
Jewett,  Sophie:  God's  Troubadour 
The  story  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
Kingsley,  Charles:  The  Water-Babies 
A  fairy  tale  for  a  land  baby 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  The  Jungle  Booh 
The  finest  of  animal  stories 
Lagerlof,  Selma:  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 
What  Nils  learned  on  his  goose  ride  to  Lapland 
Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary:  Tales  from  Shakespeare 
Lang,  Jeanie:  The  Story  of  General  Gordon 
Famous  exploits  of  “Chinese”  Gordon 
Lucas,  E.  Y. :  The  Slowcoach 

How  seven  children  journey  in  a  caravan  through  the  Shake¬ 
speare  country 

Mackay,  C.  D’A.:  Plays  of  the  Pioneers 
Historical  pageant  plays 
MacManus,  Seumas:  Donegal  Fairy  Stories 
Irish  folk  tales 

Marcosson,  I.  F.:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Clown 
Tells  of  circus  life 

Mayo,  Katherine:  The  Standard-Bearers 

About  the  mounted  police  of  Pennsylvania 
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Moffett,  Cleveland:  Careers  of  Danger  and  Daring 

Telling  of  the  work  of  steeple  climbers,  divers,  acrobats,  etc. 
Montgomery,  D.  H.:  Heroic  Ballads 
Poems  of  war  and  patriotism 
Nash,  H.  A.:  Polly's  Secret 

A  little  New  England  girl  and  the  secret  she  kept 
Parkman,  M.  R.:  Heroines  of  Service 

About  famous  women  such  as  Clara  Barton,  Jane  Addams,  and 
others 

Peple,  E.  H.:  War  Dog 

Verses  about  the  Red  Cross  dog 
Price,  O.  W.:  The  Land  We  Live  In 

About  our  forest,  mineral,  and  water  resources 
Pyle,  Howard:  The  Christmas  Angel 
A  little  girl’s  dream  of  toyland 
Pyle,  Howard:  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 
Life  and  deeds  of  the  “merry  men” 

Remington,  Frederic:  Pony  Tracks 

Scouting,  ranch  life,  and  hunting  in  the  Northwest 
Richards,  L.  E. :  Florence  Nightingale.  The  Angel  of  the  Crimea 
Favorite  biographies 

Royde-Smith,  N.  G.:  Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  and  Other  Tales 
from  Spenser  8  Faery  Queene 
Tales  from  the  Faerie  Queene 
Schmidt,  Ferdinand:  William  Tell 

A  very  interesting  account  of  this  character 
Seaman,  A.  H.:  Jacqueline  of  the  Carrier  Pigeons 
A  story  of  Holland  and  the  siege  of  Leyden 
Singmaster,  Elsie:  Emmeline 

A  little  northern  girl  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
Spyri,  Johanna:  Heidi 

The  adventures  of  a  little  girl  in  the  Swiss  mountains 
Stockton,  F.  R. :  The  Clocks  of  Rondaine 

The  Christmas  Truants,  and  other  stories 
Tappan,  E.  M.:  In  the  Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
English  life  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Tappan,  E.  M.:  Old  Ballads  in  Prose 

Robin  Hood,  King  John,  the  abbot,  and  others 
Thackeray,  W.  M.:  The  Rose  and  the  Ring 
A  nonsense  story 

Thompson,  A.  E.:  American  Patty 

About  an  American  family  living  in  Canada  during  the  war  of 

1812 
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Thompson,  C.  M.:  The  Calico  Cat 

An  amusing  story  of  a  false  accusation 
Van  Dyke,  Henry:  The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man 
The  fourth  Wise  Man  and  his  search 
Wiggin,  K.  D.  and  Smith,  N.  A.:  Golden  Numbers 
A  fine  collection  of  poems 
Wyss,  J.  D.:  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
A  favorite  shipwreck  story 
Zollinger,  Gulielma:  A  Boy's  Ride 

Through  England  in  Norman  times  for  his  friend’s  sake 
Zollinger,  Gulielma:  The  Widow  O’Callaghan  s  Boys 
Seven  Irish  boys  and  their  struggle  for  a  living 
Zwilgmeyer,  Dikken:  What  Happened  to  Inger  Johanne 
The  doings  of  a  lively  little  girl 

Home  Reading  Books  —  Eighth  Grade 

Alcott,  L.  M. :  An  Old  Fashioned  Girl 
One  of  the  old  favorites 
Amicis,  Edmondo  D.:  Cuore 

Giving  a  boy’s  ideal  of  manly  courage 
The  Arabian  Nights:  Arabian  Nights;  ed.  by  F.  J.  Olcoti 
Fine  edition;  illustrated  in  color 
Austin.  Mary:  The  Basket  Woman 
Stories  of  the  Indians 

Bangs,  M.  R.:  Jeanne  d' Arc,  the  Maid  of  France 
Story  of  her  life  dramatically  told 
Barton,  Clara:  A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross 
The  early  history  of  that  organization 
Bennett,  John:  Master  Skylark 

The  little  lad  who  sang  his  way  to  London  Town 
Bostock,  F.  C.:  The  Training  of  Wild  Animals 
How  wild  animals  are  taught  to  do  tricks 
Bruce,  H.  A.:  Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Road 
Pioneer  life 

Burnett,  F.  H. :  The  One  I  Knew  the  Best  of  All 
The  author’s  own  girlhood 
Catherwood,  M.  H.:  Heroes  of  the  Middle  West 
Marquette,  Joliet,  LaSalle,  and  others 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey:  Tales  of  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Retold  by  F.  J. 
Harvey  Darton 

The  Knight’s  tale  and  others,  with  illustrations 
Colum,  Padraic:  The  Adventures  of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of 
Troy 

With  attractive  illustrations 
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Cooper,  J.  F.:  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

The  second  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales 
Dana,  R.  H.:  Two  Years  before  the  Mast 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  American  sailor 
Darling,  E.  B.:  Baldy  of  Nome 
An  Alaskan  dog  story 
Dickens,  Charles:  David  Copperfield 

Said  to  be  the  author’s  favorite  among  his  books 
Dix,  B.  M.:  Soldier  Rigdale 
A  story  of  Colonial  days 
DuChaillu,  P.  B.:  The  Land  of  the  Long  Night 

Winter  journey  by  reindeer  sledge  and  on  skiis 
Eastman,  C.  A.:  Indian  Heroes  and  Great  Chieftains 
Life  stories  of  Red  Cloud,  Sitting  Bull,  and  others 
Gregory,  Augusta:  Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne 

Story  of  the  men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster 
Grierson,  E.  W.:  Tales  from  Scottish  Ballads 
Hale,  E.  E.:  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
Husband,  Joseph:  Americans  by  Adoption 

Stories  of  eminent  Americans  of  foreign  birth 
Hutchinson,  W.  M.  L:  The  Sunset  of  the  Heroes 

The  story  of  the  time  between  Hector’s  death  to  the  return  ol 
Agamemnon 

Keller,  Helen:  The  Story  of  My  Life 

How  a  little  blind  and  deaf  girl  was  educated 
Kellogg,  Charlotte:  Women  of  Belgium  Turning  Tragedy  into  Tri¬ 
umph 

Relief  work  in  the  Great  War 
Kephart,  Horace:  Castaways  and  Crusoes 

Narratives  of  shipwreck,  mostly  in  the  South  Pacific 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  Captains  Courageous 
Life  on  a  fishing  schooner 
Laughlin,  C.  E.:  Foch,  the  Man 

About  the  great  French  general 
London,  Jack:  The  Call  of  the  Wild 
Dog  story  of  the  Klondike 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  Our  Friend  the  Dog 
Malot,  H:  Nobody’s  Boy 

The  French  story  of  Sans  famille 
Martineau,  Harriet:  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince 

Story  of  Louis  XVI  and  France  just  before  the  Revolution 
Masefield,  John:  Jim  Davis 

Story  of  the  Devonshire  coast  and  smugglers 
Montgomery,  L,  M. :  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
Lively  story  of  an  orphan  girl  in  Canada 
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Moses,  Belle:  Louisa  May  Alcott 
For  girls  who  like  Little  Women 
Muir,  John:  Stickeen:  The  Story  of  a  Dog 
A  dog’s  adventure  on  a  glacier 
O’Brien,  Pat:  Outwitting  the  Hun 
An  aviator’s  story 

Parish,  J.  C.:  The  Man  with  the  Iron  Hand 
The  story  of  Tonty,  the  French  explorer 
Parkman,  M.  R. :  Heroes  of  Today 

About  Dr.  Grenfell,  Dr.  Trudeau,  Herbert  Hoover,  General 
Goethals,  and  others 

Pittenger,  William :  The  Great  Locomotive  Chase 

How  they  tried  to  capture  a  railroad  during  the  Civil  War 
Pyle,  Howard:  Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes 

Adventures  with  kidnappers  and  pirates 
Repplier,  Agnes:  A  Book  of  Famous  Verse 
Stirring  poems  to  read  and  memorize 
Rice,  A.  H. :  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch 
The  cheerful  story  of  an  odd  neighborhood 
Rice,  A.  H.:  Lovey  Mary 

More  about  the  Cabbage  Patch 
Roberts,  C.  G.  D.:  Kindred  of  the  Wild 
Animal  stories 

Roosevelt,  Theodore:  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His  Children 
Schultz,  J.  W.:  The  Quest  of  the  Fish-Dog  Skin 

A  white  boy  and  two  Indians  search  for  a  sealskin 
Sea  well,  M.  E.:  The  History  of  the  Lady  Betty  Stair 

French  emigres  at  Holyrood,  and  a  brave  Scotch  girl 
Stevenson,  R.  L. :  Treasure  Island 
A  story  of  buried  riches 

Stockton,  F.  R. :  Buccaneers  and  Pirates  of  Our  Coasts 
Chiefly  of  the  West  Indies 
Swift,  Jonathan:  Gulliver's  Travels 
Popular  for  its  humor 

Tappan,  E.  M. :  Letters  from  Colonial  Children 

As  the  children  themselves  told  of  their  life  and  ways 
Tarkington,  Booth:  Seventeen 

A  story  of  young  people  of  high-school  age 
Tomlinson,  E.  T. :  The  Story  of  General  Pershing 
Wallace,  Dillon:  Grit-A-Plenty 
An  outdoor  story 
Weir,  F.  R.:  Merry  Andrew 

A  girl  who  managed  a  farm 
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Young,  S.  H.:  Alaska  Days  with  John  Muir 

An  account  of  trips  with  the  great  naturalist 

Home  Reading  Books  —  Ninth  Grade 

Aksakov,  S.  T.:  A  Russian  Schoolboy 
Home  life  in  Russia  years  ago. 

Aldrich,  Mildred:  A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne 

How  the  war  came  to  an  American  woman  in  her  country  house 
in  France 

Antin,  Mary:  The  Promised  Land 

A  little  Russian  Jewess,  and  her  life  in  America 
Atkinson,  E.  S.:  Poilu 

A  dog  of  Roubaix  and  the  spirit  of  France 
Bishop,  Farnham:  The  Story  of  the  Submarine 

The  history,  construction,  and  use  of  the  submarine  in  the 
Great  War 

Burroughs,  John:  Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt 
Buswell,  Leslie:  Ambulance  No.  10 
The  driver’s  own  story 

Catherwood,  M.  H. :  Story  of  Tonty:  A  Historical  Romance 
The  friend  of  LaSalle,  and  a  French  explorer 
Cervantes:  Don  Quixote.  Retold  by  Judge  Parry 

Strange  and  amusing  adventures  of  the  Spanish  knight-errant 
Curtis,  E.  S.:  Indian  Days  of  the  Long  Ago 
Indian  boy  life  in  the  Far  West 
Davis,  R.  H. :  Gallegher,  and  Other  Stories 
The  first,  a  newspaper  story 
Dawson,  S.  M.:  Confederate  Girl’s  Diary 
A  journal  kept  during  the  Civil  War 
Dickens,  Charles:  Oliver  Twist 
The  story  of  a  London  waif 
Dunbar,  P.  L.:  Lyrics  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow 
Poems  full  of  negro  melody 
Fenger,  F.  A. :  Alone  in  the  Caribbean 

A  five-hundred-mile  cruise  in  a  sailing  canoe 
Fox,  John:  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come 
Life  among  the  mountaineers  of  Kentucky 
Franck,  H.  A.:  Working  my  Way  Around  the  World 
Gillmore,  I.  H. :  Phoebe  and  Ernest 
A  real  American  boy  and  girl 
Grenfell,  W.  T. :  Adrift  on  an  Ice-Pan 

A  day  and  night  spent  on  a  block  of  ice 
Hagedorn,  Herman:  You  are  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

Showing  the  duty  of  the  American  boy  and  girl 
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Harden,  E.  S.:  American  Poilu 

Letters  home  of  an  American  in  the  French  army 
Hawes,  C.  B.:  The  Mutineers 
A  stirring  tale  of  adventure 
Hay,  Ian:  The  First  Hundred  Thousand 
The  breaking-in  of  Kitchener’s  army 
Henry,  0.:  The  Ransom  of  Red  Chief  and  Other  Stories 
Full  of  surprises  and  humor 
Jackson,  H.  H. :  Ramona 

A  story  of  southern  California  and  the  Mission  Indians 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  The  Brushwood  Boy 
A  queer  coincidence  of  dreams 
Lager lof,  S.:  Liliecrona's  Home 
A  story  of  Sweden 

Lamb,  Charles:  Adventures  of  XJlysses 

His  wanderings  and  his  arrival  at  Ithaca 
Larcom,  Lucy:  A  New  England  Girlhood 
Life  in  a  factory  town  fifty  years  ago 
Lawson,  W.  P.:  The  Log  of  a  Timber  Cruiser 

Experiences  in  the  forests  of  southern  New  Mexico 
Le  Gallienne,  Richard:  Pieces  of  Eight 
Treasure-hunting  in  the  Bahamas 
Liljencrantz,  O.  A.:  The  Thrall  of  Lief  the  Lucky 
A  story  of  Viking  days 
Long,  L.  A.:  Radisson 

The  adventures  of  the  explorer  told  in  a  play 
Mackenzie,  J.  K.:  Black  Sheejp:  Adventures  in  West  Africa 
Life  among  the  natives  of  that  country 
Martin,  G.  M. :  Emmy  Lou 

A  very  individual  little  girl 
Masefield,  John:  Lost  Endeavor 

A  story  of  kidnapping  and  buried  treasure 
Meadowcroft,  W.  H. :  The  Boy's  Life  of  Edison 
Moore,  H.  H.:  Keeping  in  Condition 

How  to  be  fit  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
Moses,  Belle:  Paul  Revere 

About  the  torch-bearer  of  the  Revolution 
Muir,  John:  The  Story  of  My  Boyhood  and  Youth 
Pioneer  life  in  Wisconsin 
Neumann,  Henry:  Drums  of  Morning 

An  inspiring  collection  of  prose  and  poetry 
Noyes,  Alfred:  Drake 

Exploits  of  Sir  Francis  told  in  verse 
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Ollivant,  Alfred:  Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

The  last  of  a  famous  breed  of  shepherd  dogs 
Paine,  A.  B.:  Boys'  Life  of  Mark  Twain 
Powell,  J.  W. :  First  through  the  Grand  Canyon 
Western  exploration 
Pyle,  Howard:  Men  of  Iron 

Boys’  life  in  the  latter  days  of  chivalry 
Richards,  C.  C.:  Village  Life  in  America 
The  Middle  West  nearly  fifty  years  ago 
Riis,  J.  A.:  Hero  Tales  of  the  Far  North 

About  famous  men  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
Roberts,  C.  G.  D.:  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood 

A  girl  who  lived  in  the  forest  with  animals  for  friends 
Saintine,  J.  X.  B.:  Picciola 

The  story  of  a  young  nobleman  and  a  plant  in  his  prison 
yard 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk:  In  Desert  and  Wilderness 

The  adventures  in  Africa  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  kidnapped  by 
the  natives 

Steiner,  E.  A. :  Uncle  Joe's  Lincoln 

The  story  of  a  boy  in  Hungary  who  had  a  “Lincoln  army” 
Stevenson,  R.  L. :  The  Black  Arrow 
Story  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 

Stockton,  F.  R.:  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs.  Leeks  and  Mrs.  Aleshine 
Amusing  Crusoe-like  adventures  of  two  New  England  women 
Stuart,  R.  McE. :  The  Story  of  Babette 
A  Creole  girl  in  old  New  Orleans 
Thomas,  Charles  Swain:  The  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays 
Thirteen  plays  by  modern  playwrights 
Thomas,  Charles  Swain,  and  Paul,  Harry  G.:  Atlantic  Prose  and 
Poetry 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  anthology  for  the  Junior  High  School 
grades 

Home  Reading  Books  —  Tenth  Grade 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S. :  The  Courage  of  the  Commonplace 
A  college  story 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S.:  The  Three  Things 

How  war  experience  cured  Philip  Morton  of  his  three  prejudices 
Birmingham,  G.  A. :  From  Dublin  to  Chicago 
Notes  on  a  tour  in  America 
Brush,  C.  C. :  The  Colonel’s  Opera  Cloak 

A  humorous  story  of  a  happy-go-lucky  Southern  family 
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Bryant,  Marguerite :  Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker 
An  English  boy’s  realization  of  his  ambition 
Channing,  E.,  and  Lansing,  M.  F.:  The  Story  of  the  Great  Lakes 
The  varied  and  interesting  history  well  told 
Connolly,  J.  B.:  The  U-Boat  Hunters 

The  game  of  escorting  ships  and  hunting  U-boats 
Connolly,  J.  B.:  The  Trawler 
A  sea  story 

Craddock,  C.  E.:  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains 

Dialect  stories  of  the  Great  Smoky  mountains 
Crockett,  S.  R.:  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet 

Story  of  the  generous,  improvident  Oliver  Goldsmith 
Davis,  R  H.:  The  Bar  Sinister 
A  dog  story 

Davis,  R.  H.:  The  Deserter 

How  an  American  boy  was  kept  from  deserting 
Davis,  W.  S.:  Friend  of  Caesar 

A  story  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic 
Dawson,  Coningsby:  Carry  On 

Letters  from  a  Canadian  soldier  to  his  family 
Dickinson,  T.  H.:  Wisconsin  Plays 

Contains  Zona  Gale’s  The  Neighbors 
Dilnot,  Frank:  The  New  America 

Our  country  as  an  Englishman  sees  it 
Duncan,  Norman:  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador 
The  fisher  folk  and  Dr.  Grenfell 
Epler,  P.  H. :  The  Life  of  Clara  Barton 
Fitch,  Clyde:  Nathan  Hale 
A  play 

Flandrau,  C.  M.:  The  Diary  of  a  Freshman 
A  school  story 

Garland,  Hamlin:  Main-Travelled  Roads 
Country  life  in  the  Middle  West 
Gauss,  Christian:  Through  College  on  Nothing  a  Year 
A  student’s  own  story 

Gibbons,  Floyd:  “And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't  Fight ” 

The  American  army  in  France  and  the  battle  of  Chateau- 
Thierry 

Grahame,  Kenneth:  The  Wind  in  the  Willows 
The  adventures  of  a  mole  and  a  water  rat 
Gras,  Felix:  The  Reds  of  the  Midi 
Times  of  the  French  Revolution 
Grey,  Zane:  The  Last  of  the  Plainsmen 

Story  of  a  real  person  who  lived  in  the  “wild  west” 
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Gulick,  L.  H.:  The  Efficient  Life 

How  to  keep  well  enough  to  do  good  work 
Hagedorn,  Hermann:  Boy's  Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Halevy,  Ludovic:  L' Abbe  Constantin 
Romantic  French  tale 

Harris,  Arthur  M.:  Pirate  Tales  from  the  Law 
Real  pirates  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Hawes,  C.  B.:  The  Great  Quest 
The  Dark  Frigate 

Two  books  of  stirring  sea  life  and  adventure 
Henry,  Q.:  The  Four  Million 

Sketches  of  New  York  City  life 
Husband,  Joseph:  A  Year  in  a  Coal-Mine 

Lively  stories  of  actual  happenings  in  a  mine 
Ingersoll,  R.  S.:  Open  That  Door 

How  through  reading  one  may  pass  to  life 
Irving,  Washington:  Oliver  Goldsmith 
One  of  the  great  biographies 

Irving,  Washington:  Tales  from  the  Alhambra.  Ar.  by  J.  Brower 
Legend  of  the  Arabian  astrologer  and  others 
Jefferson,  Joseph:  Autobiography 

The  greatest  portrayer  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  telling  the  story  of 
his  life 

Jewett,  S.  O.:  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs 
About  Maine  sea-coast  folk 
Johnson,  T.  L.:  My  Story 

Chapters  written  by  the  famous  mayor  of  Cleveland 
Laut,  A.  C.:  Pathfinders  of  the  West 

The  romantic  and  adventurous  life  of  Radisson,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  and  others 
Lee,  J.  B.  (Perry):  Uncle  William 

About  a  Nova  Scotia  fisherman  who  was  “shif’less” 

London,  Jack:  The  Sea  Wolf 
Lord,  Katharine:  Plays  for  School  and  Camp 
Six  plays  for  children 
Lummis,  C.  F.:  Mesa,  Canon  and  Pueblo 
Tales  of  the  Southwest 
McCarthy,  J.  H.:  If  I  Were  King 

What  the  vagabond  poet  did  when  his  chance  came  to  rule 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  The  Blue  Bird 

Two  children  who  discovered  happiness 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  The  Life  of  the  Bee 
Malory,,  Sir  Thomas:  The  Boys  King  Arthur;  ed.  by  Lanier 
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Maupassant,  Guy  de:  The  Odd  Number 

Including  the  famous  Necklace  and  The  Piece  of  String 
Moore,  F.  F. :  The  Jessamy  Bride 

A  story  written  around  Oliver  Goldsmith 
Noyes,  Alfred:  Sherwood:  Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  Kings 
The  Robin  Hood  story  made  into  a  fine  play 
Ollivant,  Alfred:  The  Brown  Mare 

The  Cost  is  a  story  of  Rupert  Brooke 
Page,  T.  N.:  In  Ole  Virginia 

Marse  Chan  and  other  stories  of  Civil  War  times 
Peary,  Mrs.  Josephine  D.:  My  Arctic  Journal 
North  Pole  exploration 
Pushkin,  A.  S.:  Marie 
Russian  story 

Repplier,  Agnes:  In  Our  Convent  Days 
School  girls  and  their  life 

Rush,  C.  E.,  and  Winslow,  A.:  Modern  Aladdins  and  Their  Magie 
The  romance  of  little  things  we  use 
Schultz,  J.  W. :  Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park 
Stories  by  an  American  adopted  into  an  Indian  tribe 
Southey,  Robert:  Life  of  Admiral  Horatio  Nelson 
Ranked  as  one  of  the  great  biographies 
Steiner,  E.  A. :  From  Alien  to  Citizen 

Record  of  the  rise  in  America  of  an  Hungarian- Jewish  immi¬ 
grant 

Stern,  E.  G.:  My  Mother  and  I 

About  a  Russian  immigrant  girl  in  America 
Stewart,  E.  P.:  Letters  of  a  Woman  Homesteader 
Full  of  the  spirit  of  the  West 
Twain,  Mark:  Capt.  Storm  field’s  Visit  to  Heaven 

From  the  pen  of  one  of  America’s  greatest  humorists 
Wade,  Mary  Hazleton:  Pilgrims  of  To-day 
Leaders  to  Liberty 
Real  Americans 
The  Liglit-Bringers 
The  Master  Builders 

Stories  of  great  leaders  of  the  world  in  varied  fields 
Wile,  F.  W.:  Explaining  the  Britishers 

Things  that  American  boys  should  understand  about  English¬ 
men 

Home  Reading  Books  —  Eleventh  Grade 
Atlantic  Monthly:  Atlantic  Narratives:  Second  Series 
Modern  short  stories 
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Barrett,  S.  M. :  Geronimo' s  Story  of  His  Life 
The  interesting  story  of  an  old  chief. 

Barrie,  J.  M.:  Half  Hours 

Short  plays,  interesting  to  read 
Bennett,  Arnold :  How  to  Live  on  Twenty-Four  Hours  a  Day 
Telling  what  to  do  with  spare  moments 
Bunner,  H.  C.:  Short  Sixes ,  and  Other  Stories 

One  of  these  tales,  Nice  People,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect  model 
of  a  short  story 
Cable,  G.  W.:  Old  Creole  Days 

Short  stories  of  old  New  Orleans 
Canfield,  Dorothy:  The  Bent  Twig 
About  a  typical  American  girl 
Catherwood,  M.  H.:  Lazarre 

A  semihistorical  story  of  the  lost  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII 
Davis,  R.  H. :  In  the  Fog 
A  story  of  London 
Deland,  Margaret:  Old  Chester  Tales 
Delightful  stories  of  a  country  town 
Farnol,  Jeffery:  The  Broad  Highway 

The  romantic  adventures  of  a  young  Englishman  seeking  his 
fortune 

Fitch,  Clyde:  Beau  Brummel 

Semihistorical  comedy  of  George  IV,  Sheridan  and  others 
Foster,  W.  T. :  Should  Students  Study? 

Essays  on  student  life 

France,  Anatole:  The  Man  who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 
Clever,  humorous  play,  good  for  reading 
Furman,  Lucy:  The  Quare  Women 

A  story  of  the  Kentucky  mountains 
Gale,  Zona:  Friendship  Village 

About  the  neighborly  “folks”  in  a  Wisconsin  town 
Gibson,  Hugh:  A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Belgium 
As  the  Americans  saw  the  war  come  to  Belgium 
Gogol,  N.  V.:  Taras  Bulbaa 
Story  of  Cossack  life 
Goodwin,  M.  W.:  White  Aprons 

Romance  of  Bacon’s  rebellion,  Virginia,  1676 
Grow,  M.  C.:  Surgeon  Grow 

An  American  surgeon  in  Russian  relief  work 
Hankey,  D.  W.  A.:  A  Student  in  Arms 
Harland,  Henry :  The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box 
A  story  of  love  in  an  Italian  villa 
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Harrison,  H.  S.:  Queed 

An  odd  chap  who  worked  through  to  the  happy  ending 
Howells,  W.  D.:  My  Mark  Twain 

The  record  of  the  friendship  between  the  two  authors 
Huard,  F.  W. :  My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour 

How  a  devastated  French  chateau  was  transformed  into  a  war 
hospital 

Jacobs,  W.  W.:  Salthaven 

A  spirited  story  of  life  in  an  English  seaport 
Johnson,  Owen:  Stover  at  Yale 
College  life 

Kipling,  Rudyard:  The  Day's  Work 

Includes  the  famous  story,  The  Ship  that  Found  Herself 
Knyvett,  R.  H.:  “  Over  There ”  With  the  Australians 
The  Anzacs’  part  in  the  war 
Laselle,  M.  A. :  Stories  of  the  New  America 

Stories  with  patriotic  feeling  and  idealism 
Lynn,  Margaret:  A  Stepdaughter  of  the  Prairie 

Life  in  the  prairie  country,  and  a  girl’s  amusements 
Mackaye,  P. :  Jeanne  d'  Arc 

A  series  of  rich  dramatic  pictures  in  blank  verse 
Marshall,  Archibald:  The  Squire’s  Daughter 
A  story  of  modern  English  life 
Masefield,  John:  Gallipoli 

A  vivid  account  of  the  allied  campaign  in  the  Dardanelles 
Mason,  A.  E.  W. :  Four  Feathers 

The  restoration  of  a  brave  man  who  was  thought  to  be  a  coward 
Mills,  E.  A. :  Wild  Life  on  the  Rockies 
Personal  observations 
Mitchell,  J.  A. :  Amos  Judd 

The  heir  of  an  Indian  rajah,  and  his  life  in  New  England 
Morley,  Christopher :  Parnassus  on  Wheels 

A  quaint  story  of  a  spinster’s  venture  with  a  book  wagon 
Page,  T.  N.:  Red  Rock 

A  story  of  the  South  in  reconstruction  days 
Parker,  Gilbert:  Seats  of  the  Mighty 

A  historical  romance  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Quebec 
Parker,  L.  N.:  Disraeli 

Comedy  that  makes  interesting  reading 
Peabody,  J.  P. :  The  Piper 

Dramatic  version  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin 
Reade,  Charles:  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
Vivid  pictures  of  medieval  times 
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Rickenbacker,  E.  V.:  Fighting  the  Flying  Circus 

The  American  ace  telling  of  the  aviators  in  the  Great  War 
Rihbany,  A.  M.:  A  Far  Journey 
Life  in  Syria  and  America 
Riis,  J. :  The  Old  Town 

Reminiscences  of  Ribe,  Denmark 
Rinehart,  M.  R.:  The  Amazing  Interlude 

About  an  American  girl  and  her  soup  kitchen  near  the  Belgian 
trenches 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.:  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse 
Rostand,  Edmond:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
A  romantic  play 

Schauffler,  R.  H. :  Romantic  America 
Characterizing  places  and  scenes 
Schmucker,  S.  C.:  The  Meaning  of  Evolution 
Interesting  account,  leading  to  Darwin 
Scott,  Walter:  Quentin  Durward 

A  story  of  the  days  of  feudalism  and  chivalry 
Scoville,  Samuel,  Jr. :  Everyday  Adventures 

Dramatic  stories  of  birds,  wild  folk,  and  animal  life 
Shaler,  S.  P.  P.:  The  Masters  of  Fate 

An  inspiring  account  of  triumphs  over  personal  disabilities 
Smith,  C.  A.:  What  Can  Literature  Do  for  Me? 

Setting  forth  the  personal,  practical  value  of  reading  good  book* 
Smith,  F.  H.:  Tom  Grogan 

The  story  of  an  Irish  woman  who  was  a  contractor 
Sukloff,  Marie:  The  Life-Story  of  a  Russian  Exile 
Thanet,  Octave:  The  Man  of  the  Hour 

A  Russian-American  boy’s  testing  of  American  principles 
Trudeau,  E.  L.:  An  Autobiography 

About  one  of  America’s  greatest  physicians 
Turley,  Charles:  The  Voyages  of  Captain  Scott 
South  Pole  exploration 
Twain,  Mark:  Life  on  the  Mississippi 

As  seen  by  the  author  when  pilot  on  a  river  boat 
Wald,  L.  D.:  The  House  on  Henry  Street 

A  settlement  house  in  New  York,  and  its  neighbors 
Walker,  Stuart:  Portmanteau  Plays 
Read  especially  Nevertheless 

Home  Reading  Boohs  —  Twelfth  Grade 

Atlantic  Monthly:  Atlantic  Narratives:  First  Series 
Possessing  Prudence,  and  other  stories 
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Barrie,  J.  M.:  Echoes  of  the  War 

Short  plays,  including  The  Old  Lady  shows  her  Medals 
Barrie,  J.  M.:  Margaret  Ogilvy 

Telling  of  the  author’s  mother  and  incidentally  of  him 
self 

Baynes,  E.  H.:  Wild  Bird  Guests 

What  the  birds  mean  to  us,  and  how  to  entertain  them 
Beebe,  W.:  Jungle  Peace 

About  the  hoatzms  and  other  strange  wild  life 
Benson,  A.  C.:  From  a  College  Window 
Essays  on  everyday  aspects  of  life 
Boas,  Ralph  P.:  Youth  and  the  New  World 
Essays  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Bojer,  Johan:  Great  Hunger 

Norwegian  tale,  giving  life  story  of  a  strong  man 
Brown,  Alice:  Meadow  Grass 

Farmer  Eli’s  Vacation,  and  other  New  England  stories 
Buchan,  John:  Greenmantle 

An  adventure  story  of  the  Great  War 
Buchan,  John:  Mr.  Standfast 

Further  adventures  of  Dick  Hannay  of  Greenmantle 
Canfield,  Dorothy:  Home  Fires  in  France 
Short  stories  of  the  war  in  France 
Carleton,  William:  One  Way  Out 

Story  of  a  Boston  clerk  who  turned  day  laborer 
Collins,  Wilkie:  The  Moonstone 
A  mystery  story 

Connolly,  J.  B.:  Out  of  Gloucester 

Sea  stories  of  New  England  coast 
Conrad,  Joseph:  Lord  Jim 

One  of  Conrad’s  stories  of  tropical  seas  and  Eastern  land? 
Conrad  Joseph:  The  Shadow  Line 

Four  weeks  in  command  of  a  ship  under  great  difficulty 
Cooper,  J.  B.:  My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard 

Life  of  a  Chinese  lady  and  her  household,  told  in  letter® 
Coudenhove,  Hans:  My  African  Neighbors 

Adventures  of  man,  bird,  and  beast  in  Nyasaland 
Cram,  R.  A.:  The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity 
The  need  for  leadership 
Creevey,  C.  A.  S. :  A  Daughter  of  the  Puritans 
Girl’s  life  in  the  earlier  days 
Crothers,  S.  M. :  The  Gentle  Reader 
Gently  humorous  essays 
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Curwood,  J.  O.:  The  Great  Lakes 

An  entertaining  account  of  the  past  and  present  life  on  and 
along  the  shore 

Doyle,  A.  C.:  Through  the  Magic  Door 

About  the  books  the  author  himself  likes 
Eliot,  George:  Adam  Bede 
Ervine,  St.  J.  G.:  Changing  Winds 

Story  of  life  in  New  England  in  our  times 
Fabre,  J.  H.:  Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World 

The  author’s  revelation  of  a  fascinating  life  that  is  unseen  by 
most  of  us 

Flandrau,  C.  M.:  Viva  Mexico  l 

Humorous  sketches  of  Mexican  life  and  character 
Footner,  Hulbert:  New  Rivers  of  the  North 

Journey  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser,  Peace,  and  Hay 
rivers 

Gates,  Eleanor:  The  Plow-Woman 
Gay,  Robert  M.:  Fact,  Fancy,  and  Opinion 

A  collection  of  models  for  high  school  students 
Grayson,  David:  Hempfield 

A  story  about  a  country  newspaper 
Grayson,  David:  Adventures  in  Friendship 
Of  country  life  and  country  neighbors 
Hall,  J.  N.:  High  Adventure 
Air-fighting  in  France 
Halman,  Doris  F. :  Set  the  Stage  for  Eight 

A  collection  of  one-act  plays  in  an  unusual  vein 
Hardy,  Thomas :  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree 

The  first  of  the  author’s  Wessex  novels  of  English  country  lift 
Holliday,  R.  C. :  Walking-Stick  Papers 
Modern  essays 

Housman,  L.,  and  Barker:  Prunella;  or.  Love  in  a  Dutch  Garden 
A  play  of  love  in  a  Dutch  garden 
Hugo,  Victor:  Les  Miserables 

Exhibiting  the  fabric  of  civilization  in  all  its  details 
James,  William:  On  Some  of  Life’s  Ideals 
Jusserand,  J.  J.:  The  French,  and  American  Independence 
About  Rochambeau  and  others  who  aided  America 
Kellogg,  V.  L.:  Headquarters  Nights 

Showing  the  attitude  of  the  German  high  officials  toward  the 
war 

Kipling,  Rudyard:  Kim 

Rich  panorama  of  life  in  India 
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Kropotkin,  P.:  Memoirs  of  a  Revolutionist 

Graphic  details  of  Russian  life  of  an  earlier  day 
Lane,  F.  K.:  The  American  Spirit 
Talks  on  life  in  America 

Leonard,  Sterling  A.:  The  Atlantic  Book  of  Modem  Plays 
An  anthology  of  plays 
l*wis,  Sinclair:  The  Trail  of  the  Hawk 
The  story  of  an  aviator 
Locke,  W.  J. :  Rough  Road 

Of  how  a  boy  brought  up  like  a  lap  dog  becomes  a  man  and  a 
soldier 

Low,  A.  M.:  Woodrow  Wilson 

An  Englishman  writing  of  the  War  President 
Mills,  E.  A.:  The  Spell  of  the  Rockies 

A  nature  lover’s  description  of  his  mountains 
Mitchell,  S.  W.:  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker 

A  story  of  the  Revolution,  introducing  Washington  and  others 
Monroe,  A.  S. :  Making  of  a  Business  Woman 
A  girl's  success  told  in  a  story 
Morlae,  Edward:  A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 

A  Franco-American’s  account  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
Morley,  Christopher:  The  Haunted  Bookshop 

A  mystery  centering  around  a  disappearing  book 
Olcott,  C.  S.:  The  Country  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Stories  with  vivid  and  interesting  settings 
Paine,  R.  D.:  The  Fighting  Fleets 

Active  service  with  destroyers  in  war  zone 
Powers,  H.  H. :  America  and  Britain 

The  underlying  unities  between  the  two  countries 
Quiller-Couch,  A.  T.:  Splendid  Spur 

Historical  story  of  the  times  of  the  Stuarts 
Ravage,  M.  E.:  An  American  in  the  Making 

About  a  Roumanian  Jew  and  his  life  in  America 
Richardson,  B.  J.:  The  Woman  Who  Spends 

About  the  wisdom  of  thinking  before  spending 
Robins,  Elizabeth:  Come  and  Find  Me 

A  story  of  California  and  of  Arctic  exploration 
Sharp,  D.  L.:  The  Face  of  the  Fields 
Nature  essays 

Sienkiewicz,  Henryk:  Quo  Vadis 
A  narrative  of  the  time  of  Nero 
Snaith,  J.  C. :  The  Sailor 

Said  to  be  based  on  life  of  John  Masefield 
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Thomas,  C.  S.,  and  Paul,  H.  G.:  Story,  Essay ,  and  Verse 

An  Atlantic  Monthly  anthology  for  the  senior  high  school 
Whitlock,  Brand:  Forty  Years  of  It 

The  life  story  of  a  reporter  who  is  now  ambassador  to  Belgium 
Wilkins,  M.  E. :  A  New  England  Nun 
Tales  of  New  England 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Twelfth  Year 

This  additional  list  of  titles  is  furnished  by  the  English  teachers 
of  Cleveland 

Essays 

Brooks,  C.  S.:  Chimney-Pot  Papers 

Brooks,  C.  S. :  Journeys  to  Bagdad 

Chesterton,  G.  K.:  Tremendous  Trifles 

Chesterton,  G.  K.:  What's  Wrong  with  the  World 

Crothers,  S.  McC. :  Humanly  Speaking 

Howells,  W.  D.:  Heroines  of  Fiction 

Leacock,  Stephen :  Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

Le  Gallienne:  Vanishing  Roads 

Martin,  E.  S In  a  New  Century 

Newton,  A.  E. :  Amenities  of  Book-Collecting 

Repplier,  A.:  Books  and  Men 

Repplier,  A A  Happy  Half-Century,  and  Other  Essays 
Roosevelt,  Theodore:  American  Ideals  and  Other  Essays 
Van  Dyke,  Henry:  Fisherman  s  Luck  and  Other  Uncertain  Things 
Warner, Frances  Lester:  Endicott  and  I 
Groups  and  Couples 
Surprising  the  Family 

Warner,  Frances  Lester,  and  Warner,  Gertrude:  Life’s  Minor  Col¬ 
lisions 

Wells,  H.  G.:  Social  Forces  in  England  and  America 
Wells:  What  is  Coming? 

Wilson:  On  Being  Human 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himsdf 

Modern  Novels 

American 

Allen,  J.  L. :  The  Choir  Invisible 
Churchill,  Winston:  The  Crisis 
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Churchill,  Winston:  The  Crossing 
Churchill,  Winston:  Mr.  Crewe’s  Career 
Churchill,  Winston:  Richard  Carvel 
Deland,  Margaret:  The  Iron  Woman 
Harrison,  H.  S. :  Angela’s  Business 
Harrison,  H.  S.:  V.  V.’s  Eyes 
Howells,  W.  D.:  A  Modern  Instance 
Johnston,  M.:  Cease  Firing 
Johnston,  M.:  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Norris,  Kathleen:  Mother 
Parker,  Gilbert:  The  Right  of  Way 
Smith,  F.  H. :  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville 
Smith,  F.  H. :  Felix  O’ Day 
Smith,  F.  H.:  Kennedy  Square 
Tarkington,  Booth:  The  Turmoil 
Wister,  Owen:  Lady  Baltimore 

English 

Barrie,  J.  M.:  Sentimental  Tommy 

Bennett,  Arnold:  Buried  Alive 

Bennett,  Arnold:  Clayhanger 

Bennett,  Arnold:  Helen  with  the  High  Hand 

Benson,  E.  F.:  Account  Rendered 

Benson,  E.  F.:  David  Blaize  and  the  Blue  Dom 

Benson,  E.  F.:  Thorley  Weir 

Beresford,  J.  D.:  These  Lynnekers 

Conrad,  Joseph:  The  Nigger  of  the  “ Narcissus *" 

De  Morgan,  William:  Alice-for-Short 

De  Morgan,  William:  Joseph  Vance 

Ervine,  St.  John:  Changing  Winds 

Hay,  Ian:  Pip:  A  Romance  of  Youth 

Hay,  Ian:  A  Knight  on  Wheels 

Kipling,  Rudyard:  Stalky  &  Co. 

Locke,  W.  J.:  The  Beloved  Vagabond 
Locke,  W.  J.:  The  Fortunate  Youth 
Locke,  W.  J.:  Septimus 
Locke,  W.  J.:  The  Wonderful  Year 
McKenna,  Stephen :  Ninety-Six  Hours’  Lena 
McKenna,  Stephen:  Sheila  Intervenes 
Mackenzie,  Compton:  Youth’s  Encounter 
Marshall,  Archibald:  Abington  Abbey 
Marshall,  Archibald:  Eldest  Son 
Marshall,  Archibald:  Exton  Manor 
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Marshall,  Archibald:  The  Honour  of  the  Clintons 

Orczy,  E. :  The  League  of  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel 

Orczy,  E.:  The  Elusive  Pimpernel 

Phillpotts,  E.:  Faith  Tresilion 

Vachell,  H.  A.:  Fishpingle 

Vachell,  H.  A.:  The  Hill 

Vachell,  H.  A.:  John  Verney 

Vachell,  H.  A.:  The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam 

Walpole,  Hugh:  The  Duchess  of  Wrexe 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry:  Lady  Connie 

Wells,  H.  G.:  Mr.  Britling  Sees  it  Through 

Wells,  H.  G. :  Bealby:  a  Holiday 

Whitechurch,  V.  L.:  The  Canon  in  Residence 

Translations  from  the  Frencb 

Bordeaux,  H.:  The  Fear  of  Living 
France,  Anatole:  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard 

Short  Stories 
Allen,  J.  L.:  Flute  and  Violin 
Cable,  G.  W.:  Old  Creole  Days 
Deland,  Margaret:  Dr.  Lavender  s  People 
Hardy,  Thomas:  Wessex  Tales 
Henry,  O.:  Hearts  of  the  West 
Henry,  O.:  Roads  of  Destiny 
Henry,  O.:  The  Voice  of  the  City 

Plays 

Barker,  H.  G.,  and  Housman,  L.:  Prunella 
Barrie,  J.  M.,  Alice  Sit-By-the-Fire 
Barrie,  J.  M. :  What  Every  Woman  Knows 
Dunsany,  Lord:  The  Gods  of  the  Mountain 
Fitch,  Clyde:  The  Truth 
Galsworthy,  John:  Strife 
Kennedy,  C.  R.:  The  Servant  in  the  House 
Knoblock,  Edward:  My  Lady's  Dress 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  The  Blue  Bird 
Rostand,  Edmond:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
Shaw,  Bernard:  Fanny's  First  Play 
Thomas  Augustus:  The  Witching  Hour 
Wilde,  Oscar:  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 
Yeats,  W.  B.:  Countess  Cathleen 
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Poetry 

Special  Poems  or  Groups  of  Poems  for  Oral  Themes 


Brooke,  Rupert 
Conkling,  Hilda 
Crapsey,  Adelaide 
Daly,  T.  A. 

De  la  Mare,  Walter 
Dickinson,  Emily 
Frost,  Robert 
Guiney,  Louise  Imogen 
“H.  D.” 

Johns,  Orrick 
Kilmer,  Joyce 
Kipling,  Rudyard 


Lindsay,  Vachel 
Lowell,  Amy 
Masefield,  John 
Masters,  Edgar  Lee 
Meynell,  Alice 
Millay,  Edna  St. Vincent 
Noyes,  Alfred 
Robinson,  E.  A. 
Sandburg,  Carl 
Seeger,  Alan 
Stevenson,  Robert  Louis 
Teasdale,  Sara 


Modern  Poetry  for  High  Schools 

A  reading  list  compiled  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 

Braithwaite,  W.  S.:  Book  of  Modern  British  Verse 
Clarke,  G.  H.  (Ed.):  A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry 
Cronyn,  G.  W. :  The  Path  on  the  Rainbow 
Cunliffe,  J.  W.:  Poems  of  the  Great  War 
Edgar,  W.  C.  (Ed.):  The  Bellman  Book  of  Verse 
Kipling,  Rudyard:  The  Years  Between 
Masefield,  John:  Reynard  the  Fox 

Masefield,  John:  Salt-Water  Poems  and  Ballads;  ill.  by  Pears 

Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson:  The  New  Poetry 

Morley,  Christopher :  Songs  for  a  Little  House 

Noyes,  Alfred:  Drake 

Noyes,  Alfred:  The  New  Morning 

Osborn,  E.  B. :  The  Muse  in  Arms 

Richards,  Mrs.  Waldo:  High  Tide 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.:  The  Little  Book  of  Modern  Verse 

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.:  The  Second  Book  of  Modem  Verse 

Sandburg,  Carl:  Cornhuskers 

Service,  R.  W.:  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man 

Stevenson,  B.  E.:  The  Home  Book  of  Verse  (for  reference) 

Teter,  G.  E.:  One  Hundred  Narrative  Poems 

Untermeyer,  Louis:  Modern  American  Poetry 

Wilkinson,  M.:  New  Voices 
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Plays  for  High  Schools 
A  reading  list  compiled  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
Austin,  J.  G.:  Standish  of  Standish;  dramatized  by  Marble 
Barrie,  J.  M.:  The  Admirable  Crichton 
Barrie,  J.  M.:  Echoes  of  the  War. 

Barrie,  J.  M.:  Half  Hours 

Barrie,  J.  M.:  Quality  Street 

Barrie,  J.  M.:  What  Every  Woman  Knows 

Bennett,  Arnold:  The  Great  Adventure 

Bennett,  Arnold,  and  Knoblock,  Edward:  Mile  stones 

Browne,  H.  B. :  Short  Plays  from  Dickens 

Bulwer-Lytton,  E.  G.:  Richelieu 

Burrill,  E.  W.:  Master  Skylark 

Bynner,  Witter:  The  Little  King 

Davis,  R.  H. :  Farces 

Dunsany,  Edward:  Five  Plays 

Echegaray,  Jose:  The  Great  Galeoto 

Eliot,  S.  A.:  Chester  Plays,  Abraham  and  Isaac 

Fitch,  Clyde:  Barbara  Frietchie 

Fitch,  Clyde:  Nathan  Hale 

Fitch,  Clyde:  The  Truth 

France,  Anatole:  The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife 

Gale,  Zona:  The  Neighbors  (in  Dickinson  —  Winconsin  Plays) 

Galsworthy,  John:  Justice 

Galsworthy,  John:  The  Mob 

Galsworthy,  John:  The  Pigeon 

Galsworthy,  John:  The  Silver  Box 

Goldsmith,  Oliver:  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 

Gould,  E.  L.:  “Little  Women” 

Gregory,  Lady:  Seven  Short  Plays 

Hamlin,  M.  P.  and  George  Arliss:  Hamilton 

Hazelton,  G.  C.,  and  Benrimo:  The  Yellow  Jacket 

Long,  L.  A.:  Radisson,  the  Voyageur 

Mackay,  C.  D’ A. :  The  Beau  of  Bath 

Mackay,  C.  D’A.:  Plays  of  the  Pioneers 

MacKaye,  Percy:  Jeanne  d' Arc 

MacKaye,  Percy:  Washington,  the  Man  Who  Made  U» 
Maeterlinck,  Maurice:  The  Blue  Bird 
Masefield,  John:  The  Tragedy  of  Nan 

Noyes,  Alfred:  Sherwood;  or,  Robin  Hood  and  the  Three  Kings 
Osborne,  W.  H. :  The  Boomerang 
Parker,  L.  N.:  Disraeli 
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Parker,  L.  N.:  Pomander  Walk 

Peabody,  J.  P. :  The  Piper 

Peabody,  J.  P. :  The  Wolf  of  Gubbio 

Pinero,  A.  W.:  The  Amazons 

Pinero,  A.  W.:  Trelawney  of  the  Wells 

Rostand,  Edmond:  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 

Rostand,  Edmond:  L'Aiglon 

Rostand,  Edmond:  The  Romancers 

Shakespeare,  William:  As  You  Like  It  (Ben  Greet  ed.) 

Shakespeare,  William:  Merchant  of  Venice  (Ben  Greet  ed.) 

Shakespeare,  William:  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (Ben  Greet  ed.) 

Shakespeare,  William:  The  Tempest  (Ben  Greet  ed.) 

Shaw,  G.  B.:  Arms  and  the  Man 

Shaw,  G.  B.:  Pygmalion 

Sheridan,  R.  B. :  The  Rivals 

Synge,  J.  M. :  Riders  to  the  Sea 

Tarkington,  Booth:  Monsieur  Beaucaire 

Tarkington,  Booth  and  Wilson:  The  Man  from  Home 

Thomas,  Augustus:  The  Witching  Hour 

Thomas,  C.  S.:  Atlantic  Book  of  Junior  Plays 

Walker,  Stuart:  Portmanteau  Plays 

Warren,  M.  J.:  Twig  of  Thorn 

Yeats,  W.  B.:  The  Hour-Glass 

Yeats,  W.  B. :  The  Land  of  Heart's  Desire 

Zangwill,  Israel:  The  Melting  Pol 


INDEX 


Abstract,  the,  illuminated  by 
concrete  illustrations,  230. 

Abstracts,  aid  in  interpretation 
of  author’s  meaning,  18.  See 
also  Precis. 

Abt  Vogler,  Browning,  6. 

Adams,  John,  370. 

Addison  and  Steele,  183. 

Adonais,  Harney,  239. 

Advertising,  as  written  composi¬ 
tion,  113. 

i Eneid ,  The,  Virgil,  184. 

Aids,  supplementary,  352-70. 

Aims,  in  English  teaching,  46,  58; 
in  study  of  prose  fiction,  277. 
See  also  Problems. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  211. 

Allusions,  development  of  stu¬ 
dents’  curiosity  concerning 
those  found  in  literature,  2  f . ; 
in  Shakespeare,  292  f. 

Ambitious  Guest ,  The,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  279. 

America  at  Work,  Husband,  117, 
189. 

American  literature,  for  first 
years  in  high  school,  197; 
value  in  the  training  of  the 
teacher,  502. 

American  Scholar,  The,  Emerson, 
315. 

Analysis,  of  prose  fiction,  25  9  f . 

And,  faults  in  the  use  of,  148. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  questions 
and  answers  on,  285  f . ;  study 
of,  290  f„  298  f. 

Appreciation,  two  essentials  for, 
20;  the  cultivation  of,  220. 

Approach,  to  individual  poems, 
222;  in  study  of  the  essay, 
313. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  18,  213,  220, 
268. 


Art  and  travel,  list  of  books  for 
summer  reading,  334. 

Articulation,  between  elementary 
school  and  secondary  school, 
58-80;  the  Junior  High  School, 
70-73;  minimum  essentials, 
73-79;  the  English  supervisor, 
79-80;  exercises  in,  154. 

Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  441. 

Astronomy  of  To-day,  Moreux, 
22  f. 

Atalanta  in  Calydon,  Swinburne, 
216. 

Author,  how  revealed  as  individ¬ 
ual  through  treatment  of  plot, 
setting,  and  character,  274; 
personality  of,  320  f. 

Ave  Atque  Vale,  Swinburne,  216. 

Ballad  of  the  White  Horse,  Ches¬ 
terton,  183. 

Ballou,  Frank  W.,  66,  453  f. 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick,  387. 

Barrack  Room  Ballads,  Kipling, 

210. 

Battle  of  Brunanburgh,  The,  Ten¬ 
nyson,  217. 

Bergengren,  Ralph,  314. 

Bible,  The,  7  f„  184,  185. 

Biography  and  letters,  list  of 
books  for  summer  reading, 
335. 

Blackmore,  Richard  D.,  191. 

Blessed  Damozel,  The,  Rossetti, 
239. 

Blot  in  the  ’ Scutcheon ,  Browning, 
218. 

Boas  and  Hahn,  Social  Back¬ 
grounds  of  English  Literature, 
280. 

Boas  and  Smith,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Literature,  326. 

Bond,  Donald  A.,  254. 
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Book  clubs,  249  f . ;  suggestions 
for,  339. 

Bookplates,  338. 

Books,  instruction  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  554-67. 

Boston  Herald,  103,  114. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  The,  Byron,  238. 

Briggs,  Thomas  H.,  85,  444. 

Brown,  Hollo  W.,  48,  517. 

Browne,  George  H.,  174. 

Browning,  Robert,  6,  12,  13,  16, 
17,  98,  218. 

Browning  Cyclopedia,  The,  13. 

Brubacher,  A.  R.,  176. 

Bugle  Song,  Tennyson’s,  30. 

Bunyan,  John,  184, 185, 194. 

Burke,  Edmund,  187,  316. 

Burns,  Robert,  217. 

Business  English,  377  f. 

Byron,  Lord,  238. 

Cadence,  in  poetry,  30. 

Camenisch,  Sophia  Catherine, 
77. 

Captains  of  Industry,  Parton, 
189. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  313. 

Catastrophe,  in  prose  fiction, 
263;  in  the  drama,  301. 

Cathedral,  The,  Lowell,  227. 

Central  thought,  of  a  poem,  224. 

Character,  four  methods  of  por¬ 
trayal  in  prose  fiction  and  in 
drama,  272,  302. 

Characters,  in  prose  fiction, 
268  f.;  in  the  drama,  301  f. 

Charters,  W.  W.,  87. 

Charters  and  Paul,  Games  and 
Other  Devices  for  Improving 
Pupils'  English,  102. 

Chesterton,  G.  K.,  183. 

Chubb,  Percival,  518. 

City  of  Dreadful  Night,  Thomp¬ 
son,  20. 

Classics,  the  question  of  retaining 
for  school  use,  184  f . ;  value  to 
pupils,  187  f.;  pupils’  attitude 
toward,  248;  value  in  the 
training  of  the  teacher,  498  f. 


Clemens,  Samuel  L.,  48. 

Climax,  in  prose  fiction,  262. 

Cline,  Mary  S.,  345. 

Club,  English,  367-70. 

Coherence,  in  written  composi¬ 
tion,  112;  violation  in  oral 
composition,  147. 

Coleridge,  S.  T„  183,  221. 

College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  questions  asked  by, 
96  f. 

College  Entrance  Requirements, 
six  groups  in,  191. 

Collins,  Jeannette  M.,  518. 

Collins,  William,  213. 

Commercial  English,  393  f. 

Commercial  pupils,  needs  of, 
376  f . 

Comparison,  and  contrast,  be¬ 
tween  characters  in  prose  fic¬ 
tion,  272  f. 

Complication,  line  of,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  tragedies,  299. 

Composition,  essentials  of,  106- 
25;  rules  for  teaching  essen¬ 
tials,  107  f.;  relation  of  gram¬ 
mar  to,  93-98;  Harvard-New¬ 
ton  scales  for  measurement  of, 
452-74;  bibliography  of  tests, 
475. 

Composition,  commercial  and 
vocational,  syllabus  for  four 
years,  398. 

Composition,  oral,  130-57. 

Comprehension  tests,  in  silent 
reading,  450-52.  « — 

Conciliation  with  the  Colonies, 
Burke,  316. 

Conclusion,  of  written  composi¬ 
tion,  111  f. 

Conferences,  with  students,  331; 
between  teachers,  on  aims  and 
standards,  in  English  teaching 
in  grammar-  and  high-schools, 
63  f. 

Congdon,  R.  T.,  167. 

Connotations,  Shakespeare’s, 
293. 

Consonants,  in  poetry,  216. 
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Constructive  criticism,  teacher’s, 
in  composition  writing,  122  f. 

Contrast,  between  characters  in 
the  drama,  304. 

Conventions,  of  language,  gen¬ 
eral,  33-35. 

Cooperation,  between  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school,  164- 
78;  outline  for  teacher’s  self¬ 
measurement,  513-15. 

Coriolanus,  Shakespeare,  198. 

Cornwall,  Barry,  222. 

Correlation,  as  essential  of  com¬ 
position,  120-22;  between  vari¬ 
ous  subjects  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  164-78. 

Credit,  school,  for  outside  read¬ 
ing,  333. 

Criticism,  constructive,  122-25; 
in  oral  theme  work,  140-57. 

Crossing  the  Bar,  Tennyson,  210, 
91 u  993 

Crothers,  S.  M„  183. 

Culture,  encouragement  of,  183  f. 

Debating,  354-58,  372  f. 

Delivery,  of  oral  composition, 
139  f.;  criticism  in  oral  com¬ 
position,  149. 

Demonstration  classes,  in  the 
training  of  teachers,  508-09. 

Design,  basic,  in  poetry,  208. 

Detailed  study,  of  novels,  254. 

Dewey,  John,  49,  159. 

Dickens,  Charles,  183,  194,  198, 
273  f„  343  f. 

Difficulty  in  phrasing,  in  poetry, 
226. 

Dike,  Elizabeth  A.,  334. 

Drama,  the,  teaching  of  the,  282- 
307. 

Dramatic  foreshadowing,  in  plot 
in  prose  fiction,  264. 

Dramatization,  of  scenes  from 
books  studied,  278. 

Drill,  daily,  in  correcting  faults 
in  oral  composition,  144. 

Dryden,  John,  210,  216. 

Dwyer,  Ion  E.,  384. 


Eareckson,  Irma,  244. 

Ease  and  posture,  in  delivery  of 
oral  composition,  150. 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard,  127. 

Ecclesiastes,  King  James  version, 
8  f. 

Elementary-school  English,  ar¬ 
ticulation  with  secondary- 
school  English,  58-80. 

Eliot,  George,  186,  198,  263,  271, 
273. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  315. 

Emotion,  central,  of  a  poem,  224. 

Emphasis,  in  written  composi¬ 
tion,  112;  violation  in  oral 
composition,  148. 

English  courses,  value  in  the 
training  of  the  teacher,  500  f. 

English  literature,  in  senior  year, 
200  f. 

Enjoyment,  an  aim  in  the  study 
of  prose  fiction,  277. 

Entanglement,  in  the  drama, 
299. 

Enumeration  method,  in  devel¬ 
oping  thinking  power,  45. 

Enunciation,  in  oral  composi¬ 
tion,  153  f. 

Errors,  recurring,  143,  170. 

Essay,  the,  teaching  of  the,  312- 
25;  first  reading  assignment, 

314. 

Essay  on  Burns,  Carlyle,  313, 

315. 

Essays  and  sociology,  list  of 
books  for  summer  reading, 
335. 

Essentials,  minimum,  in  articu¬ 
lation  of  English  teaching,  73- 
79. 

Ethical  message,  of  literary  se¬ 
lections,  195. 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  The,  Keats,  120. 

Exciting  force,  in  drama,  297  f. 

Exposition,  in  Shakespeare’s 
tragedies,  297. 

Exposition  scale,  for  measure¬ 
ment  of  English  Composition. 
463-69. 
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Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  Poe, 
264. 

Falling  action,  in  the  drama,  301. 

Faults,  common,  61,  75. 

Fiction,  prose,  the  teaching  of, 
248-78;  list  of  books  for  sum¬ 
mer  reading,  335. 

Flexner,  Abraham,  85. 

Foil,  character,  305. 

Foreign  languages,  value  in  the 
training  of  the  teacher,  497. 

Foreshadowing,  in  plot  in  prose 
fiction,  264. 

Form  and  organization,  as  es¬ 
sential  of  composition,  108-13. 

Formal  grammar,  the  problem  of, 
86  f. 

Forms,  of  poetry,  development 
of,  212. 

Fragmentariness,  to  be  guarded 
against,  31. 

Free  verse,  213  f. 

Freshman  year,  literature  for, 
389;  commercial  and  voca¬ 
tional  English,  400  f. 

Gale,  Zona,  517. 

Gallagher,  Oscar  C.,  379  f. 

Gates,  Arthur  I.,  430  f. 

Gestures,  in  oral  composition, 
150. 

Girls  Who  Became  Famous,  Bol¬ 
ton,  189. 

Grades,  function  of  literature  in, 
196. 

Grading,  of  written  compositions, 
124,  453-69;  of  literary  selec¬ 
tions,  196-202. 

Grammar,  relation  to  composi¬ 
tion  and  literature,  84-101; 
mistakes  in  oral  theme  work, 
142;  bibliography  of  tests,  476. 

Gray,  Thomas,  226. 

Greenough,  C.  N.,  Ill,  128. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  69,  80. 

Hall,  Mary  E.,  361. 

Hamlet,  304  f. 

Hard  Times,  Dickens,  343  f. 


Harney,  William,  239. 

Harvard-Newton  Scales  for  the 
Measurement  of  English  Com¬ 
positions,  452-74. 

Hatfield,  W.  W„  393  f. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.  185,  198, 
263,  269  f.,  274,  279. 

Henry  Esmond,  Thackeray,  198. 

Heroes  of  Every-Day  Life,  Coe, 
189. 

Herzberg,  Max,  243. 

High-school,  function  of  litera¬ 
ture  in,  198;  bibliography  of 
tests  for,  472-82;  courses  in 
English,  521-25. 

High  Tide,  Richards,  241. 

Hinchman,  Walter  S.,  172,  249. 

Historical  significance  of  literary 
selection,  effect  on  inclusion  in 
a  school  course,  194  f. 

History,  value  in  English  teach¬ 
ing,  122;  value  in  the  training 
of  the  teacher,  496  f. 

Hitchcock,  A.  M.,  270,  346,  434, 
518. 

Homer,  184. 

Horine,  Clara,  243. 

House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The, 
Hawthorne,  270. 

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  85. 

Hudelson,  Earl,  127. 

Hughes,  F.  M.,  203. 

Human  interest,  highest  point  in 
prose  fiction,  262  f. 

Humor,  in  the  drama,  295. 

Hundred  Spelling  Demons,  Jones, 
415. 

Husband,  Joseph,  117. 

Hyperion,  Longfellow,  248. 

Ideals,  how  literature  inspires, 
197  f. 

Idioms,  144,  145. 

Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson, 
198. 

Iliad,  The,  Homer,  184. 

Illustrations,  in  books  and  maga¬ 
zines,  as  supplementary  aid  is 
teaching  English,  364-67. 
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Individual  needs,  in  literary  selec¬ 
tions,  190. 

Industries  of  To-Day,  Lane,  189. 

Inglis,  Alexander,  47. 

Inglis  Tests  of  English  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  447-50. 

Ink,  uniform,  171. 

Interest,  as  essential  in  composi¬ 
tion,  113-17;  devices  for  arous¬ 
ing  in  oral  composition,  133. 

Interests,  individual,  in  composi¬ 
tion  writing,  116  f. 

Interpretation,  of  meaning  in 
sentences  and  paragraphs,  5  ff . ; 
how  to  solve  difficulties  in,  6  f . ; 
simpler  aspect  of,  22-33;  oral 
reading  of  poetry,  228. 

Intimations  of  Immortality, 
Wordsworth,  99. 

Introduction,  of  written  compo¬ 
sition,  109  f.;  in  the  drama, 
297. 

Inverted  order,  of  phrases  in 
poetry,  226. 

Irving,  Washington,  187,  198. 

James,  William,  167. 

Jennings,  Blandford,  347. 

Jesperson,  Otto,  103. 

Johnston,  Charles  H.,  372. 

Jones,  W.  Franklin,  415  f.,  429  f. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  49,  81. 

Julius  Caesar,  305. 

Junior  High  School,  the,  70-73; 
project  in  oral  English,  159; 
bibliography  of  tests  for,  472- 
82. 

Junior  year,  literature  for,  390; 
commercial  and  vocational 
English,  404  f. 

Keats,  John,  4,  99,  120,  192,  220, 
226. 

King  Lear,  Shakespeare,  184. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  272. 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  210. 

V Allegro,  Milton,  236. 

Lamb,  Charles,  325. 


Lancastrian  method  of  teaching 
fiction,  252  f. 

Language,  the  general  conven¬ 
tions  of,  33-35;  the  learner’s 
command  of,  35-37 ;  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  tests,  477. 

Language  study,  value  in  the 
training  of  the  teacher,  502. 

Lathrop,  H.  B.,  202. 

Leonard,  Arthur  W.,  424. 

Leonard,  S.  A.,  444  f. 

Lester,  John  A.,  419  f.,  440. 

Letter  writing,  379  f. 

Library,  public,  cooperation  with, 
332,  360-64. 

Library,  school,  use  of,  554-67. 

Literature,  relation  of  grammar 
to,  98-101;  the  choice  of,  182- 
202;  types  that  help  in  current 
composition  work,  187;  effect 
on  work  in  composition,  198; 
appreciation  of,  386;  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  tests,  478;  value  in 
the  training  of  the  teacher, 
491  f. 

Literary  selections,  general  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  the  choice  of, 
182;  proper  placing  of,  196-202. 

Locksley  Hall,  Tennyson,  230. 

Longfellow,  H.  W.,  240,  248. 

Lorna  Doone,  Blackmore,  191. 

Love  in  the  Valley,  Meredith,  220. 

Lowell,  Amy,  214  f. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  227. 

Lyric,  the,  teaching  of,  206-41; 
directions  for  teaching,  242. 

Macbeth,  Shakespeare,  198, 282  f., 
292  f.,  293,  296  f„  309. 

MacVannel,  J.,  32. 

Magazines,  value  of,  190;  as 
supplementary  aid  in  teaching 
English,  362  f . 

Masson,  Thomas  L.,  49,  103. 

Mathematics,  value  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher,  493. 

Mathews,  Brander,  214. 

Measures  and  scales,  438-82. 

Memorabilia,  Browning,  12. 
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Memorizing,  in  teaching  the 
lyric,  229;  of  Shakespeare,  295. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  The ,  304. 

Meredith,  George,  183,  220. 

Message,  ethical  and  social,  of 
literary  selection,  must  be 
wholesome,  195  f. 

Metrical  forms,  teaching,  213. 

Meyer,  Harold  D.,  370,  371. 

Michael,  Wordsworth,  218. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  The,  Eliot,  186, 
263. 

Milton,  John,  84,  218,  221,  236. 

Minimum  essentials,  in  articula¬ 
tion  of  English  teaching  be- 
‘  tween  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  73-79. 

Mnemonics,  an  exercise  in,  160. 

Modern  literature,  its  place  in 
school,  189  f.;  as  outside  read¬ 
ing,  331. 

Monroe,  De  Voss  and  Kelly, 

Educational  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments,  483. 

Moods,  literary  selections  should 
introduce  a  variety,  193  f. 

Moral,  the,  in  prose  fiction,  277. 

Moreux,  Abbe  Thomas,  23. 

Morris,  William,  190. 

Morte  d' Arthur,  Tennyson,  216. 

Moving  pictures,  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  literature,  278. 

Narration  scale,  for  measurement 
of  English  composition,  453-63. 

Narratives,  the  setting  in,  268. 

Nemesis,  in  certain  types  of  prose 
fiction,  264. 

New  York  Sun,  The,  27. 

News  items,  as  written  composi¬ 
tions,  114. 

Notebooks,  good  or  bad,  English 
in,  173. 

Novels.  See  Prose  fiction. 

Objectives,  in  the  teaching  of 
English,  1-47;  interpreting  the 
printed  page,  2-21 ;  interpreta¬ 
tion  in  its  simpler  aspect,  22- 


33;  expressing  and  directing 
our  own  thoughts,  33-37;  voca¬ 
bulary,  37-40;  sentences,  41- 
44 ;  paragraphs  and  whole  com¬ 
positions,  44-47.  See  also 
Aims. 

Observation,  as  an  essential  of 
composition,  117-20. 

Ode  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
Dryden,  216. 

Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn,  Keats,  4, 
99,  224,  226. 

Ode  to  a  Nightingale,  Keats,  192, 

220. 

Ode  to  Evening,  Collins,  213. 

Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  Shelley, 
224  f. 

Odyssey,  The,  Homer,  184. 

Onomatopoeia,  215. 

Opdycke,  John  B„  112,  393,  398 

0-pen  Gates,  Spaulding,  241. 

Optional  class  reading,  203. 

Oral  composition,  130-57 ;  assign¬ 
ments  in,  131-39. 

Oral  reading,  a  valuable  aid  to 
interpretation  of  poetry,  228. 

Oral  theme  work,  assignments  in, 
131-39;  performance  in,  139- 
40;  criticism  in,  140-57. 

Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  The, 
Meredith,  183. 

Organization  and  form,  as  essen¬ 
tial  of  composition,  108-13. 

Outline,  of  written  composition, 
111  f. 

Outside  reading,  the  problem  of, 
330-45;  testing,  341 ;  annotated 
reading  lists,  570-94. 

Ownership,  of  books,  personal, 
338. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert,  187, 
199,  315  f. 

Paper,  school,  352-54. 

Paper,  uniform,  for  theme  work, 
171. 

Paradise  Lost,  Milton,  84,  218. 

Paragraphs,  as  a  measure  of  skill 
in  organizing  ideas,  44-47. 
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Paraphrase,  aid  in  interpretation 
of  author’s  meaning,  9  f. 

Passing  of  Arthur,  The,  Tenny¬ 
son,  233,  238. 

Passion,  in  poetry,  217. 

Patriotic  ideals,  emphasis  in 
tenth  grade,  197. 

Paul,  H.  G„  223. 

Peppard,  Helen  M.,  158. 

Periodical  literature,  value  of, 
190;  in  school  libraries,  362. 

Personal  conferences,  between 
teacher  and  pupil,  331. 

Personality,  the  author’s,  274, 
320  f. 

Philosophy,  value  in  the  training 
of  the  teacher,  495  f. 

Phrases,  group  discussions  of,  4; 
in  poetry,  220. 

Phrasing,  graphic,  as  an  essential 
in  composition,  117-20. 

Pictures,  as  supplementary  aid  in 
teaching  English,  364-67. 

Piece  of  Chalk,  A,  Huxley,  170. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  The,  Bunyan, 
184,  185,  194. 

Placing  of  literary  material, 
proper,  196-202. 

Plays,  modern,  the  reading  of, 

202. 

Plot,  in  prose  fiction,  259  f.; 
structure  in  the  drama,  296. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  198,  220, 
264. 

Poetical  appeal,  universality  of, 
207;  in  Shakespeare,  293  f. 

Poetry,  the  teaching  of,  206-41. 

Poley,  Irving  C.,  22. 

Pope,  Alexander,  194. 

Portrayal  of  character,  devices 
used  by  authors,  272. 

Posture,  and  ease,  in  delivery  of 
oral  composition,  150. 

Practice  teaching,  504-05. 

Precis,  aid  in  interpretation  of 
author’s  meaning,  18;  speci¬ 
mens  of,  24  f. 

Presentation,  dramatic,  of  Shake¬ 
speare's  plays,  295. 


Printing,  correlation  value  of, 
171. 

Prize  speaking,  359-60. 

Problems,  general,  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  English,  1-47. 

Pronunciation,  correct,  in  oral 
composition,  151  f. 

Prose  fiction,  the  teaching  of, 
248-78. 

Provincialisms,  144. 

Psalm  of  Life,  A,  Longfellow,  241. 

Psychology,  of  English  teaching, 
suggested  topics  for  study,  50. 

Punctuation,  bibliography  of 
tests,  478. 

Quentin  Durward,  Scott,  264. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  Browning,  17, 
98. 

Rapid  reading,  of  novels,  254. 

Reactions,  discussion  as  aid  to 
understanding,  31. 

Reading,  bibliography  of  tests, 
479-80. 

Reading,  outside,  the  problem  of, 
330-45. 

Reading  lists,  annotated,  570-89. 

Reading  material,  principles  un¬ 
derlying  its  selection,  182-202. 

Reading-comprehension  tests, 
the,  450-52. 

Recitation  procedure,  outline  for 
teacher’s  self-measurement, 
512-13. 

Recitations,  good  or  bad,  English 
in,  175. 

Recreation,  value  in  the  training 
of  the  teacher,  498  f. 

Recurring  errors,  143,  170. 

Reference  books,  list  of,  567-70. 

Reports,  good  or  bad  English  in, 
173. 

Reputation,  of  literary  selection, 
effect  on  inclusion  in  a  school 
course,  194  f. 

Requirements,  uniform,  in  writ¬ 
ten  work.  108. 

Revenge,  The,  Tennyson,  170. 
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Rhyme,  relationship  to  poetry, 
211  f. 

Rhythm,  in  poetry,  208  f. 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  The, 
Coleridge,  183,  221. 

Rising  action,  in  the  drama,  298. 

Robson,  Ethel  Hedley,  179. 

Roemer  and  Allen,  Extra-Curri¬ 
cular  Activities,  370. 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  239. 

Rugby  Chapel,  Arnold,  213. 

“Run-on”  sentence,  the,  93. 

Ruskin,  John,  313. 

Scales,  for  measurement  of  Eng¬ 
lish  compositions,  66, 125, 438- 
82. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The,  Hawthorne, 
263. 

School  paper,  the,  352-54. 

Science,  value  in  English  teach¬ 
ing,  121  f.;  value  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  teacher,  494  f. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  264. 

Secondary-school  English,  Artic¬ 
ulation  with  elementary-school 
English,  58-80. 

Selection  of  literary  material, 
proper,  182-196. 

Self-Cultivation  in  English, 
Palmer,  187,  199,  315  f. 

Self-Dependence,  Arnold,  220. 

Self-measurement,  teacher’s  out¬ 
line  for,  510-15. 

Senior  year,  study  of  English 
literature,  200  f . ;  literature  for, 
391;  commercial  and  voca¬ 
tional  English,  407  f. 

Sensory  impression,  the,  im¬ 
portance  in  composition  writ¬ 
ing,  118. 

Sensualization,  development  of 
pupils’  power  of,  232. 

Sentence  structure,  in  oral  theme 
work,  147. 

Sentences,  as  a  measure  of  skill  in 
thinking,  41-44. 

Sesame  and  Lilies,  Ruskin,  313. 

Setting,  the,  in  prose  fiction,  266  f . 


Shakespeare,  William,  184,  198; 
the  teaching  of,  282-307. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  212,  222, 
224,  239;  Browning’s  admira¬ 
tion  for,  13  f. 

Short-answer  test,  on  Macbeth, 
284  f. 

Shuman,  E.  L.,  266. 

Significance,  historical,  of  literary 
selection,  effect  on  inclusion  in 
a  school  course,  194  f. 

Sigurd  the  Volsung,  Morris,  190. 

Silas  Marner,  Eliot,  186, 198, 271. 

Simons,  Sarah  E.,  307. 

Simpson,  Frances,  361. 

Situation,  learning  how  to  sensu¬ 
alize  as  aid  to  interpretation  of 
an  author’s  meaning,  14  f. 

Snow,  W.  L.,  360. 

Social  ideals,  emphasis  in  tenth 
grade,  197. 

Social  message,  of  literary  selec¬ 
tions,  195. 

Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Arnold,  268. 

Sophomore  year,  literature  for, 
390;  commercial  and  voca¬ 
tional  English,  402  f. 

Southey,  Robert,  210. 

Space,  poet’s  power  to  make  us 
visualize,  221. 

Spectator,  The,  Addison  and 
Steele,  183. 

Spelling,  the  teaching  of,  414-33; 
rules  for,  425  f . ;  measurement 
of  ability,  439  f . ;  bibliography 
of  tests,  480-81. 

Stanzaic  forms,  teaching,  213. 

Stauffer,  Elmer  C.,  127,  346. 

Stenographic  reports  of  typical 
recitations,  176. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  192, 
263. 

Stowe,  A.  Monroe,  372. 

Stratton,  Clarence,  326. 

Structure,  criticism  in  oral  theme 
work,  141-42;  study  of  essay, 
317. 

Struggle,  an  element  of  the  plot 
in  prose  fiction,  263. 
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Study  of  Poetry,  The,  Arnold,  220. 

Style,  criticism  in  oral  theme 
work,  142-57;  standards  in 
selection  of  literature  for  school 
use,  185  f.;  the  essayist’s,  318  f. 

Subordinate  ideas,  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  for,  149. 

Summer  reading,  333. 

Summer-school  courses,  for 
teachers,  506-07. 

Supervisor,  English,  79-80. 

Supplementary  aids,  352-70. 

Supplementary  reading,  337; 
589-94.  See  also  Cooperation, 
and  Correlation. 

Suspense,  in  plot  in  prose  fiction, 
265. 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  216. 

Symbolism,  the  interpretation  of, 
9  f. 

Symposium,  as  a  supplementary 
aid  in  teaching  English,  358- 

59. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  A,  Dickens, 
183,  194,  198,  253  f. 

Taste,  poetical,  necessary  to 
adapt  selections  to,  206. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  221. 

Teachers,  transfer  from  grades  to 
high  school,  and  vice  versa,  62; 
daily  speech  of,  176;  person¬ 
ality  of,  201 ;  training  of,  489- 
516. 

Technical  pupils,  needs  of,  376  f. 

Tedium,  avoidance  of,  199. 

Tempest,  The,  Shakespeare,  296. 

Tempo,  of  poetry,  208. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  198,  210, 
216,  223,  230,  233  f. 

Tests,  for  measuring  ability,  ap¬ 
preciation,  comprehension,  etc., 
438-82;  bibliographies  of,  475- 
82. 

Textbooks,  used  to  illustrate 
points  in  composition,  169. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace, 
198,271. 

Theme  topics,  list  of,  525-53. 


Theme  work,  oral,  assignments 
in,  131-39;  performance  in 
139-40;  criticism  in,  140-57. 

Themes.  See  Composition. 

Thomas,  Charles  Swain,  118, 
509  f.;  The  Atlantic  Book  of 
Junior  Plays,  202. 

Thompson,  James,  19. 

Thought,  expressing  and  direct¬ 
ing,  33-37;  relationship  of  lan¬ 
guage  to,  36  f . ;  the  essay  as  a 
stimulus  to,  323. 

Thurber,  Samuel,  23,  388. 

To  a  Skylark,  Shelley,  225. 

Tonality,  in  poetry,  216. 

Tone,  vocal,  155. 

Tone  color,  in  poetry,  215. 

Topical  division,  of  poems,  225. 

Tragic  force,  in  drama,  301. 

Transfer  classes,  69. 

Translation,  as  English  Composi¬ 
tion,  121. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson,  192. 

Tressler,  J.  C.,  440. 

Triumphs  of  Science,  Lane,  189. 

Turning-point,  in  plot  in  prose 
fiction,  262;  in  the  drama,  299. 

Twice  Told  Tales,  Hawthorne, 
185. 

Types  of  literature,  need  of 
vanity  in  schools,  191  f. 

Unity,  in  written  composition, 

112. 

Variety,  in  style  of  written  com¬ 
positions,  148;  necessary  in 
literature  studied,  191  f. 

Vers  libre,  214  f. 

Virginians,  The,  Thackeray,  271. 

Visualization,  in  poetry,  232;  of 
action  in  the  drama,  289. 

Vocabulary,  mastery  necessary 
to  understanding  an  author,  29  • 
the  growth  of,  37-40;  in  ora* 
theme  work,  145;  in  the  drama, 
292  f.;  the  essayist’s,  319; 
Inglis  tests  of,  447-50;  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  tests,  482. 
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Vocal  culture,  drill  for,  154. 

Vocational  pupils,  needs  of,  376  f. 

Voice  management,  in  oral  com¬ 
position,  154. 

Voices  of  the  Sea,  Aldrich,  211. 

Vowels,  sounds  in  poetry,  216. 

Walker,  J.  Grace,  244. 

Ward,  Bertha  E.,  158. 

Ward,  Cornelia  C.,  365. 

Ward,  C.  H„  81,  103,  415,  420  f„ 
434  f. 

Warner,  Frances  Lester,  314. 

Warner,  George  Townsend,  127, 
326. 

Webber  and  Webster,  One-Act 
Plays  for  Secondary  Schools, 
202;  Short  Plays  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  202. 

Webster,  Daniel,  187. 


Webster,  Edward  H.,  159. 

Westward  Hoi  Kingsley,  272. 

Whole  composition,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of,  44-47. 

Wisconsin  Tests,  The,  444-46. 

Words,  development  of  student’s 
curiosity  concerning  author’s 
use  of,  2f.;  group  discussions 
of,  4;  the  command  of,  37-40. 
See  also  Vocabulary. 

Wordsworth,  William,  99,  218  f., 
241. 

Working-out,  in  drama,  301. 

Worldly  Place,  Arnold,  18. 

Wright,  Frank  Watson,  69. 

Written  compositions,  physical 
standards  of,  166.  See  also 
Composition. 

Written  work,  requirements  ic 
form  end  organization,  108. 
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